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PREFACE. 


TfiE Zhob District^ which borders on Afghanist&n^ originally comprised 
fire tahslls^ Fort Sandoman, Kila Saifuila, Hindub^gh, Mdaa Ehd)^ and 
Bori; of which tho last two were transferred to the new District of 
Loralai in 1903. The present volume, therefore^ deals mainly with 
the remaining three tahsils^ but occasional reference has had to bo 
made to the other tahsila also. 

The material for this volume was collected and arranged by Kai 
Sahib Jamiat Kai, assisted by the Gazetteer staff. After revision by me, 
the draft was linally examined and passed by Major A. McCouaghey, 
Political Agent, Zhob, whose knowledge of the District is extensive. 
Owing, however^ to the limited time which remained for tliu com- 
pletion of the work, both revision and examination had to be some- 
what hurriedly carried out. 

In many instances where the conditions of both Districts were 
exactly similar, a good deal of tho material has been reproduced, with 
the necessary local adaptations, from Mr. Hughcs-Buller's Gazetteer of 
tbe Qaotta-Pishln District and use has also been made of his report on 
the Censns of Baluchistdn, 1901. Much information has been derived 
from the Administration Reports of the District from 1800-91 written 
by tho various Political Agents who have held charge : from tho reports 
on oar dealings with the Jogizai family by Major McMahon, C.S.I., 
C.I.E., Major Archer, C.I.E., and Major Showers, C.I.E., and from 
the Settlement Reports of the Kila Saifulla and Hindubiigh tubsils 
written by Khiin Bahddnr Mir Shams Sb^h and Kazi Abdulla Jan. 

A bibliography will be found at the end of this volume giving other 
works made use of in its compilation. The section on Forests was 
revised by Bhai Sddhu Singh, Extra Assistant Conservator of Forests 
in Baluchistan ; and the articles on Geology, Coal and Chromite were 
kindly contribnted by Messrs. Vredenburg and Tipper of the Geologi- 
cal Survey of India. 

Thanks are due to the local officials for the assistance they have su 
willingly rendered and especially to Lola Bhdg Mai, Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, Lower Zhob. 

0. F. MINCHIN, Major, 
Su^rintendent, BUtrict Oazetteers, 
Baluchistan. 


Quitta^ Deemher, 1906, 
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CfiAPTEH L-DESCRIPTIVE. 

Dhe District of Zhob is situated in the highland part of physical 

Baluchistan^ forming the north^^eastern corner of the Abpbotp. 

. j T « » . • ^ . Situation and 

province under direct British administration^ between the dimensions. 

basin of the Indus on the east and the watershed between 

India and Central Asia on the west* It lies between 

north latitudes 30° 32' and 32° 4'; and east longitudes 

67° 27' and 70° 3'. Its greatest length from east to west is 

about 160 miles and its breadth from north to south about 

38 miles. The total area of the district is 9,626 square 

miles. 

The District, as at present constituted for administrative Qj.jg.jj 
purposes, takes its name from the river Zhob, which, rising 
to the east of the Pishin valley traverses the District from 
its south-western corner to its north-eastern extremity, 
where it joins the Oomal. 

The District is bounded on the north and north-west by Boundaries, 
the Frontier Province and Afghanistan ; its eastern 
boundary is marked by the Sulaiman range, and the Lora- 
lai and Quetta-Pishin Districts border it on the south and 
west, respectively. 

The northern boundary was demarcated in 1894-95 by a 
joint Afghan and British Commission, Captain A. H. 

McMahon ( now Major Sir Henry) being the British Com- 
missioner and is fully detailed in the joint Agreement* dated 
the 26th of February, 1896, an extract from which is printed 
in appendix I. 

The general direction of the boundary runs in a zigzag 
line due west to its termination at a point where it meets 
the northern boundary of the Quetta-Pishin District close 
to the junction of the Psein Lora and lokarak rivers. 

From Domandi, where the Gomal and Kundar rivers 
meet, the boundary runs along the watercourse of the latter 
• Mminiitroitiim Report oftho BaluchUMn Affmi/ for 1894-96. 
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to its Jnnotion with the Kandll river, thence along the 
Kandil to where it is joined by the Sharan Tpi. From this 
point the bed of the Sharan Toi river marks the boundary 
north-westwards for about one and a quarter mile where 
the first pillar has been erected. The rest of the boundary 
encloses on its south, a part of the District which is mostly 
plain and which is included in the tract locally known as 
Khurasan. From the first boundary pillar to pillar No, XIV 
erected on the east bank of the Kand river between 
Inzlan and Mnltani hills, the line passes through almost 
plain country. The principal peaks on which pillars have 
been erected are situated in the Pinakai, Shah-ghar and 
Sra-ghar ranges. From pillar No. XIV the boundary is 
defined by the centre of the river bed of the Kaud to its 
junction with the Loe Wuchobai nullah, whence the 
boundary runs first due south and then eastwards as far as 
the Pinakai plain where it crosses a long range called the 
Nakhas hills to the south and running in the same direc- 
tion again takes a sharp turn westwards till it joins the 
Fsefn Lora. 

The portion of the northern boundary between the Zhob 
District and the Punjab, from Domandi eastwards to 
Khajdri Kach had already been definitely fixed by the 
Government of India in October, 1890, it being laid down 
that the Gomal river between Domandi and Khajiiri Kach 
should be recognised as the boundary line between the 
Baluchistan Agency and the tribal country under the 
management of the Punjab. 

The north-eastern point of the boundary having been 
fixed at Khajiiri Kach, lieutenant A. H. McMahon from 
Baluchistan and Mr. L. W, King, Deputy Oommissioher, 
Dira Ismail Khan, were deputed to lay down the eastern 
boundary. They, howevpr, differed on varione points and 
Messrs. King, Donald, and Grant from the Punjab a^ 
Lieutenants McMahon and McOonaghey from BfiduobistSh 
subsequently motto settle the first section of the boundary. 
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The joint proposals submitted by theso officers were Phyrioal 
accepted by both the Punjab and Baluchistan authorities, 
and were finally approved by the Government of India in 
Februaryi 1894. The boundary was defined to run from 
Khajuri Kach along the east bank of the Zhob river to the 
Zarmelan ravinoi thence in a south-easterly direction along 
the mam or northern branch of the Zarmelan nullah to the 
Ziarat peak ( 7,232 feet ) and along the watershed of the Ziarat^ 

I Branji Fisgah,and Shinsar range to a point beyond Shfnsar 
1 whence it was to leave the crest of the main range and 
! descend the spur which forms the watershed between the 
jEhwaja and Trikha Chaprezi nullahs with their respective 
/afflnentSi to the junction of the Yiastah nullah with the Zao 
/ stream thus leaving the former entirely within the Punjab 
j jurisdiction* * The boundary from this point onwards was 
in dispute between the Bargha Shlranis on the Baluchistan 
side of the border and the Largha Shfranis on that of the 
Punjab, and was not then further demarcated. In March, 

1895^ Mr* Gee, Deputy Commissioner, Ddra Ismail Khan, 
and Captain Archer, Political Agent, Zhob, met at Mughal 
Kot, and after enquiring into the disputes, submitted joint 
proposals which were approved by the Government of 
India. The boundary fixed upon runs from Viastah nullah 
southwards along the Narai-gbar range to the Gat pass, 
then it passes the peaks of Abeshti Sokai and Tor Sar to the 
Khaisa-ghar range, then along the Fezai Kotal (8,800 feet) 
ridge to the Eotal at the head of the Khidderzai Dahana. 

Thence, leaving the maidau in the Largha country, the 
boundary runs south-south-west following the crest of hills 
called the Zargbdn Zawar and Surwalai to the Manai or 
Wala Narai* A little south of this point, the line runs east 
of the Wak village including it in the Bargha country and 
leaving Skw Edr village in the Largha country. 

From the: &rvi^i hills the boundary runs in an easterly 
direction through the Wala or Punga Narai till it reaches 
the Shih or Si^t ridge down which it passes south into 
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the Chuhap Kh4l Dahana, where the boundary line is 
marked by a large rock in the bed of the stream called 
Eatao Dabara. From this point the Loralai District com- 
mences and the further description of the Punjab-Baluchis- 
tdn boundary will be found in the Gazetteer of that 
distnet. 

The boundary between the Zhob and Loralai Districts 
has not been demarcated, but runs roughly in a southerly 
direction with the western strike of the Tor-ghar range 
of the Sulaiman mountains and extends as far as Bagha 
locally known as Tap, at which point it takes a westerly 
course and follows the line of the Lwara watershed, con- 
tinuing through the range of hills locally known 
as Satiara, to the Razana river. Here again it runs 
due south in almost a straight line, leaving the Kash- > 
mlr, Landian, Ali Khdn Kill, and Ali Ahmad villages to its 
west, after which the line of boundary runs roughly with 
the western slopes of the Sdr range of the Sulaimdn moun- 
tains to its termination at the source of the Machlaman 
river. 

The southern boundary has not been defined. It runs 
from Machlaman in a south-westerly direction to Sori 
( about 20 miles ), thence due north for about 7 miles, 
whence it follows a westerly direction passing the water- 
shed of the Churmi-ghar until it joins the Loralai-Quetta- 
Pishin boundary near Sdrghund ( about 102 miles). 

The western boundary, which has also not been demarcat- 
ed starts from Sdrghund, takes a sharp curve first to the 
north and then west along the watershed of the Zoi hills east 
of Ydsaf Each or Eats ( about 20 miles ), From near Murgha 
Mehtarzai at the village of Ednr Mehtarzai which is in the 
Hindubdgh tahsil, the line follows the watershed betweeni 
the Zhob and Barshor rivers round the headof the Eamohu- , 
ghai valley in Zhob down the ridge between Murghakai and / 
Shamshob to Tal in the Babu China y nJlAj ■ / 

Kand mountains thus marks the boundary northwards, whicjyf 
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after running through the Babu OWna valley and crossing physioai. 

the Sakir range turns due west. From this point to tho aspbcts. 

Kadanai river the boundary is recognised on tribal lines, all 
Taraghara and Sdr villages being considered as belonging 
to Pishin^ while all Mirzai villages are held to he in Zhob. 

The greater part of the District is covered with hills Ck>afigaraiion. 
intersected on the south by the great valley of the Zhob 
and on the north by the smaller valley of the Kundar and 
its tributaries. The Zhob valley is an immense stretch of 
alluvial plain, extending from the Tsari Mehtarzai pass, the 
watershed between the Zhob and Pisliin valleys, in the 
form of a crescent to the Gomal river^ and contracting con- 
siderably near its north-eastern extremity. Numerous small 
valleys run up from it into the hills on either side, the most 
important being Haidarzai and Ismailzai. To the north of 
the valley there rises a wide belt of remarkably bold hills. 

Unlike the hills to the south of the valley, these hills do not 
oonsist of a aeries of parallel narrow ridges, but rather of a 
chain of almost distinct mountains, some of the heights of 
considerable relative elevation, yet preserving a general 
parallelism in their strike. Among these mountains, are 
situated the valleys of Sharan and Khaisor, and to the north 
of the latter again lies the considerable valley of the 
Kundar, which extends from near the Arghasan watershed 
first eastwards and then north-eastwards till its drainage 
reaches tho Gomal river. ( N.-W. F, Gazetteer , ) 

The country between the* Gomal and the Eand peak 
which is drained by the Kundar and Zhob rivers is known 
from its inhabitants as Kakar Khnr^s^n. 

The following description of the northern portion of 
the District has been extracted from Sir Henry McMahon’s 
paper,* ''The Southern Borderlands of Afghanistan’^ 

"The general characteristios of the country may be 
de8cfih@d to consist of barren hills and mountain ranges and 
vast open plains, where, in most oases, either want of 
* Jhe Oeogrofmcal Journal, Vol IX, Ko. 4, 1997, page 395, et seq. 
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Phybioal water or the unsettled state of the people has prevented 
aspects. cultivation of the soil. Bocks aud Btones, varying 
from the size of the huge gigantic boulders on the mountain 
sides to that of the small pebbles and shingle of the strands 
of the dry torrent beds^ cover the greater portion of the 
surface of the country. Refreshing green oases here and 
there* sometimes in the form of green wooded valleys 
with rippling streams of pure water, sometimes in forest 
lands along the high mountain tops, sometimes in the form 
of extensive tracts of rich cultivation in wide valleys 
and plains, break the monotony of the vast wastes around, 
aud afford a relief to the eye and a pleasure to the senses 
which none bat travellers in that country can fully realize. 
Very interesting natural phenomena to be seen in the Kundar 
valley, are the mud volcanoes at Khut Kanda. These carious 
volcanoes are situated on a neck of high ground on the south 
bank of the Kundar river, and are of a thick liquid mud, 
which comes bubbling up from below, and every now and 
again surges over the crests of craters which vary from 2 to 
20 feet in diameter inside. The mud deposited by this 
overflow forms into the hard rock of which the outer slopes 
of the craters are formed.” 

On the south of the Zhob valley and at an average dis« 
tauce of about 12 miles, a succession of parallel ridges run* 
ning from north-east to south-west divides the drainage of the 
Zhob from that of the Bori valley in the Loralai District. 

In the north open plains occur such as that of Girdao 
east of Sp4ra-ghar, Zari Dagar, Loe Dagar, Gardai Zangal, 
and K^shatu. 

Hill ranges. As already mentioneid, the District is intersected with 
hills in all directions, the Sulaim^n range lying to its east ; 
the Toba Kdkar range in the norih| centre, and west ; and 
offshoots of the Central Brahui range in the south. 

Baiaimin A range of mountains ( 28® 31', 32® 4' N.; 67® 62,' 70® 17' 
E. ) some 250 miles long, lying between the Gomal rivep on 
the north and the Indus on the south, and separating the 
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Koftb-West Frouiier province and the Punjab from Balu- 
chistan. Its backbone consists of a main ridge running 
.north and south, flanked on the east by parallel serrated 
ranges. These parallel ranges may be said to begin at the 
Ghwaili&ra pass in the north-east comer of Zhob^ where the 
Gomal river runs through the range. At this point there 
are two ridges, but further south their number increases 
especially in the vicinity of the peak called the Takht-i- 
Sulaiman. These ridges run north and south, having between 
them long narrow valleys. On the Baluchistan side these 
flanking ranges gradually take an east and west direction to 
meet the Central Brahui range. The greatest height of the 
range is about 1 1,300 feet, the elevation gradually decreasing 
to the southward. The following description of this range 
is taken from Sir Thomas Holdich’s ** India ** : — 

From the Gomal River to Jacob&bdd there stretches 
one continuous chain of mountain peaks, which, although 
now distinguished by many local names, may well bo 
known under their ancient designation of Sulimuni. They 
are, and they have ever been, through the ages of an 
immense past, the original habitat of the Pakhtdn or Pashtd 
speaking mountaineers whom we now call Pathans. The 
Sulimani system is not a water parting ; it is not a central 
divide that throws off the beginning of a great system 
of drainage east and west. The slopes of the Sulimdni 
hills, both east and west, drain equally to the Indus, and 
it is the drainage of the western slopes that, turning 
suddenly and bursting through t|e main chain of central 
limestone ridges, forms those terrific gorges and rock- 
bound mountain gates which are our only means of access 
to the traversable valleys of the western plateau. Tho 
main Snlimdni ridge, which is the dominating feature of 
the Indus frontier south of the Gomal, lies back from the 
foot oif the hills some 30 miles whioh 80 miles of gradual 
descent from the plateau to the plains is packed close with 
narroWi rugged, sun-scorched, treeless ridges, composed 
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chiefly of recent clays and conglomerates, which pres^ve 
an approximate parallelism in their strike, likening ihe> 
whole system to a gigantic gridiron. Narrow little * sqbse-^, 
qnent ’ valleys between these sharp -backed ridges contribute^ 
an intermittent flow of brackish water to the main arteries* 
and these again, as before described, break transversely 
across the general strike of the minor ridges ere they 
debouch into the Indus plain.” * 

The geological formation of the southern parts is distinct 
from that of the north. In the former, sandstones, clays, 
and marls predominate ; in the latter, pale marine coral 
limestone rests on cretaceous sandstone. Petroleum has 
been worked in the Marri hills.t On the southern slopes 
vegetation is scarce ; in the central part olive is abundant j 
further to the north the higher elevations are covered with 
edible pine ( chilghoza). In this part of the range there is 
much magnificent scenery of which the extraordinarily 
narrow gorges constitute the most striking feature. These 
clefts afford a moans of communication with the Punjab, 
the principal routes leading from the Zhob District being 
through the Zao, Gat, Khiddarzai Dahana, andChuhar Xht^i 
Dah^ina passes. Straight-horned mdrkhor are to be found 
at the higher, and mountain sheep at the lower, elevations. 

The highest point of the range is known to Europeans 
as the Takht-i-Sulaimdn ( Solomon's Throne ), but to the 
natives of the country as Ease-ghar or Kaisa-ghar. The 
actual takht or throne is described by Sir Thomas Holdioh 
as a zi&rat or sbrine:^ situated on a ledge some distance 
below the crest on tbe southernmost blufE of the mountain. 

^^The mass of the Takht itself may be described as a 
high tableland, about 8,000 feet above sea-level, bounded 
on its east and west margins by high rims formed by parallel 
ridges of rugged and steep outline. The western ridge 

* IiMtta, by Ooloael Sir Thomas Holdich (1904)^ pp. 86-87. 

t In the Sibi District. 

I A detailed aoooant of the sbrine is given under Population* 
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presehU the highest peak or Kaisa-ghar (11,300 feet) 
an^, the .eastern culminates in the celebrated Takht-i- 
dulaimdn (11,070 feet ). This tableland, with its two 
parallel rims, is altogetWlsr formed by a huge cap of coral 
limestone.’’ ( Griesbach’s Geology of the Takht-i-Sulai- 
m^n). 

The two ridges which are about 10 miles long and 
1 mile apart have, about the centre of the valley between 
them, a plateau cilled Maidan with an elevation of 8,950 feet. 
The northern drainage of this area finds its way through 
various hill-torrents into the Lahar known also as the 
Kbaisara stream, which eventually runs through the Gat 
pass to Draban in the Dera Ismail Khiin District, and the 
southern water drains into the nullah known lower down 
as Dahana Khiddarzai. 

The Zao Tangi is a defile, in the Bulaiman range, and 
runs between perpendicular precipices of limestone rock 
rising above it 2,000 feet. The average width of the defile 
is 30 to 40 yards, but in places it narrows to 10 yards. Its 
general direction is right across the main ridge of the 
Sulaimdn mountains, but it winds a good deal, varying 
north-north-west to south-west. The ascent throughout 
is gradual. The defile is noted for a formidable obstruc- 
tion in it, about 3^ miles from Gandera Kach, known as 
Sar4i or dabara rock. This is an immense rock worn 
smooth and almost spherical by the action of flowing 
water. It is about 30 feet in diameter, and placed in the 
middle of the defile, raised on a bed of smaller boulders 
and stones to a height of 10 feet above its bed on its 
lower or edst side,* for there is a difference of 30 feet in 
the height of the bed of the defile, east and west, or below 
and above rock. There is no passage except to the north 
of the rock, and this is only 4 to 6 feet in width, and the 
ascent from the lower level to the higher being almost 
perpendicular has to be ramped — a task requiring a great 
deal of labour. Only lightly laden animals can get through 

2 M 
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Fhysical the passage. The elevation of the Sarai rock above sea 
Aspects. passing this rook, the defile 

presents no great difficnlties. Throughout the pass, water ia 
to be found at all times in the Zao stream, and in springs 
gushing out from the limestone rocks, some of which are 
warm springs; but the water is more or less saline. 
{N,-W, P, Qazetielr . ) 

The Gat The Gat defile is a gap in the Sulairaan range, only a 
defile. yards wide, with perpendicular sides of limestone 

rock, about 2,000 feet high. The bottom of this passage 
is of gravel and rock, and is covered from side to side 
with water li feet deep, and in many places there are 
large boulders. A path fit for footmen runs through this 
passage to Draban, 30 m des from the cast end of the defile. 
For about 1^ miles down the Gat the path follows the gravel 
bed of the stream through water all the way, for 
the next 4 miles it loads over boulders and slippery reck, 
and is very difficult. At the end of this distance the path 
makes a detour over bare rook to the right hand side, the 
ascent and descent of which are not deep, but very slippery. 
In the defile, in many places, foot-people have to pass from 
boulder to boulder on account of deep pools here and there 
in the bed of the river. (N.-W, F, Oazeiteer , ) 

Ohfihar Kh^l A Very direct pass from the Zhob to the The 

actual length of the gorge, which gradually narrows to 
20 yards and in places to a few feet, is about 4 miles. The 
enclosing limestone cliffs are high and precipitous, rising 
perpendicularly some 1,500 feet. The bed of the stream is 
full of gigantic boulders and in the pass are a number of 
waterfalls from 6 to 10 feet high, with steep limestone rocks 
on either side. A road was made through the pass in 
1894*95 and completed during 1895—1905. 

Subsidiary A range situated in Lower Zhob to the west of the main 
*^g£r.’ Sulaiman range and separated from it by the Lahar or 
Khaisara valley. It extends from Kachblna on the north 
to the Siliaza valley on the south. The main peak 
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of the range ( 9,278 feet ) is slao called Shln-ghar. It is Physical 
about 80 miles from Fort Sandeman and almost due west of 
the Takht-i-Sulaimau. The top is ^irly le^el and affords a 
pleasant site, which is used as the sanitarium of the District 
during the summer months. The hill is well wooded with 
chilglma, or edible pine and mountain ash. The water 
supply, though good, is scanty. The western slopes of 
the range drain into the Zhob river, and the eastern into 
the Khaisdra stream. Paths from the Zhob valley lead 
through the range along the larger water courses, the 
principal ones being via the Ehwdza pass or vid the 
Ghachobi nullah to Kuria Wasta in the Khaisara valley. 

These routes are fairly practicable by camels and the local 
bullocks. Of game, markhor and mountain sheep are 
fairly numerous. The villages on the western slopes are 
occupied by Haripal, and those on the east by other 
Shiranis. 

The Torghar, the highest peak of which is Gharkundai T )rghar. 
(7,517 feet) lies between the Mdsa Khdl Sahara on the east 
and the Gosa plain, in Zhob, on the west. It is a continua- 
tion of the southern hills of the Sulaiman range. Further 
south it is known as Sdr-ghar, and there separates the 
Musa Khdls from the Kibzais of the Fort Sandeman tahsil. 

The eastern drainage flows into the Mdsa Khdl country, 
while that to the west runs into the Silidza and Sawara 
streams* The drainage of the Sdr-ghar flows into the 
Sehan and Tangisar streams. Besides the bridle-paths 
leading from Fort Sandeman and Murgha Kibzai to Musa 
Khdl through this range, a detailed description of which 
will be found in Chapter II, paths lead— (o) from Qoka plain 
by Kili Haji Ahmad to Sahara Mdsa Ehdl through the Sra 
Ehao stream and over the Gardai Zhara hills ; and (5) the 
principal caravan route from Kibzai Sahara through the 
Adozai village, Narghosa, Kili Faizulla, Bahai Kakshai 
nullah, and Pazhai hills. The vegetation of the hills con- 
sists of the olive, pistachio, and wild almond. 
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Physical A mountain range ( 30® 22', 32® 4' N,, 66® 23', 69® 62' B. ) 
ASPECTS, Quetta-Pisliln Districts of Baluchistan 

Toba Kakar which forms the boundary between Baluchistan and • 
range. Afghanistan and at the same time the watershed between India 

and Central Asia. It is an offshoot of the Safed Kob, with 
three parallel ridges gradually ascending in a south- 
westerly direction from a height of about 6,000 feet near 
the Gomal to the peaks of Sakir (10,125 feet) and Kand 
(10,788 feet) in the District. Running in a general south- 
westerly direction in the Quetta-Pishin District it continues 
under different names until eventually it merges into the 
Central Makriin range after a total length of about 300 miles. 

The higher elevations consist of wide plateaux inter- 
sected on either side by deep river valleys. In winter 
the cold on these wind-swept plains is intense. They are 
covered thickly with the small bushy plant called southern- 
wood or Artemisia. Little timber is to be seen. Bosomed 
in the Kand mountain is one of the most picturesque glens 
in Baluchiston called KamchuhgaL The portion of the 
range east of the Kand peak is inhabited by the Kakars, 
that to the west by Achakzai Afghans. The upper strata 
consist of flysch, known to geologists as Khojak shales, 
beneath which lies a conglomerated mass of shaly bands 
and massive limestone. Intrusions of serpentine contain- 
ing chrome ore and asbestos also occur. 

Subsidiary Commencing from the north-east, in the angle formed 
Sp?»?ghar. Kundar and Zhob rivers, are the subsidiary ranges 

of Spera-ghar, Sdr-ghar, and Zhwe-ghar. The Spera-ghar 
range in the centre runs from Domandi in the north, to the 
Chukhaft valley in the South, the Girdao, and the Sri Toi 
plains lying between it and the Zhob river. The highest 
peak is Tswarlas-guna ( 8,770 fcot). To the east of the 
Spera-ghar range and in the angle formed by the Sri Toi 
and Zhob rivers is the Sdr-ghar range, the highest peak of 
which is Sang-ghar ( 7,121 feet ). To the west of the Spdra- 
ghar range and between it and the Kundar river lies the 
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Zhwe-gliar range, tlie highest peak of which, Shiiitsak, is Physical 
, “ Aspects. 

8,144 feet. 

• The eastern and southern drainage of the Sp6ra-ghar is 
carried by the Sri Toi «iid its atllaonts to the Zhob ; the 
Kundar receiving that from the north and west. 3 he 
inhabitants are chiefly Mando Kh^ls. Ohilghoza pine is found 
on the range. Of the routes leading through the range 
the principal one is that from Mir All Khel through Girdao 
and Shin Bazhae to Husain Nika Zidrat. A path runs from 
l^’ort Sandeman northwards through Wala, Nawe^obo, Sir 
Toi-tangi, and Zhwe pass to Ndma Kdnrae on the Kuiidar. 

To the north of the Zhob valley in the central portion of sp{ii-gh.w. 
the District there stretches northwards a succession of high 
ranges intersected by long valleys. The first of these 
ranges called Spin^ghar stretches from the Kazha-tang 
first eastwards and then north-east, and lies between the 
Zhob river on the south and the Kbaisor valley on the 
north, The highest peak called Yavhaahki is 9,728 feet^ 

" The southern slopes of the Spin-ghar falling towards the 
Zhob valley present a most peculiar and intricate formation. 

First, a precipitous fall of a thousand feet or more ; then 
successions of lateral ridges, generally very steep and rocky 
towards the south. Gentle grass-covered slopes to the north, 
intersected by numerous tortuous water courses, divided by 
perfectly level parallel valleys, with scarcely perceptible gra- 
dients at the points of departure of the drainage to east and 
west, each water-course suddenly bursting through an 
nnespected rocky gorge into the low country at right angles 
to the main course of the streams.” ( N.- W, F, Gazetteer .) 

The northern drainage is carried by various hill torrents 
into the liod Jogizai. Many paths lead through this range 
to the north, the most important being that known locally 
as the Loi Li4r which runs from Khasnob in the Zhob 


valley through, the Spin-ghar range by the western end of 
the Ehaiflor valley through Mughal Ghah to Gbazldna in 
Kdkar Khurasan. 
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Physical Catnin seed grows in this range in the rainy season^ and 
the principal trees are pistachio (khanjah) and olive. Coal 
seams occur near Multani Mir Alam^ Sikandar Tsari^ • 
Spin-tangi, and Toi-tangi, 

Tor-ghar. North of the Khaisop valley is another long and lofty 
range called Tor-ghar. It extends from the head of the 
Kh^isor stream in a north-easterly direction to the Chnkhan 
valley and the Zhwe-ghar range. The highest peak of 
the Tor-ghar range is Balidra-ghar ( 9,705 feet ). This 
range is the watershed between the drainage which goes 
sonth-east wards through the Jogizai stream and Toi-tangi 
into the Zhob river, and that which finds its way north-east- 
wards in the Kundar river. The north-west of the range is 
occupied by the Jalalzais; the sonthern slopes by the 
Batozais and there are a few' Mardunzais to the east. A 
path goes via the Jogizai Rod, Tanishpa, and Kundar to 
Kamr-ud-din Kur^z. Another route leads from Toi-tangi 
through Oshabal and Pinakai to Tanishpa. They are 
practicable by laden animals. 

Hand moan- The Kand mountain, the highest peak of which is Ziarat 
( 10,798 feet ), lies to the north-east of the plain of Pishin 
near the head of the Zhob valley and separates Pishin from 
Hindub^gb. The vegetation consists of pistachio, and on 
its western slopes juniper and wild almond ; various kinds 
of grasses also grow. The country around Kand is entirely 
Kakar ; on the west are the Targharas of Pishin and on the 
east the Isa Kh4l and Mehtarzai Sauatias. Paths lead from 
Hindubagh through Kamchughai to Haji Khan Ella and 
Kazha-Viala in the Pishin tahsil. 

Tabsi. The high range of Tabai is the continuation of the Kand 

mountain to the north-east and divides the south-east end of 
the Toba Kakar highland from the low-lying country of the 
Zhob, {N.*W.F, Gazetteer.) Its southern drainage is 
carried by the Oblunpsha, Hatdla, Kagha, and Malghuzar 
hill torrents into the Zhob, while that from the north runs 
into the Bod Fakirzai. The picturesque glen of 
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Kamohughai owned by the Isa Kh41 Eakars lies between Physical 
Tabai and Kand. Asbestos is found in the southern 
, slopes of the range in the Spin Potai hillocks near Til4rai 
Muhammad J^u. The vegetation is the same as that of 
Kandjiand shir khisht {Atraphaxis spinoga ) is also found in 
this hill. The bridle-path from Hindubagh to Murgha 
Fakirzai and B&bu China crosses this range by Kagba 
Narai and a footpath from Ragha Sultanzai also goes to 
Hiji Khan Kila in Pisbln over the M4zhliar Narai pass. 

From Tabai the range continues north-eastwards as far Tsapar and 
as the Kazha-tangi, the first portion of the range being Shin-ghar. 
known as Tsapar and the latter portion as Shin-ghar. 

The southern drainage falls into the Zhob river through 
the Khazina, Lakanr^ Srakbula^ and Dahana hill torrents 
and the northern finds its way through the Shin Shobai, 

Kozh Kach) Horak, Rogh^nai and Shina Khura into the 
Rod Fakirzai. There are small patches of hill cultivation 
throughout the range. 

The Sakir range is the line of hills north of, and Bak(r. 
enclosing, the Hod Fakirzai valley. It is a continuation of 
the Fishin range from Nigund peak and stretches in an 
easterly direction from the Taghratu stream in Quetta* 

Pishin to the end of the valley near the Sharan tract. The 
Sakir peak overlooks the head of the Kundar and the 
comparat’vely open stretch of country forming the water- 
shed between the Kundar and the Arghasan valleys. It is 
composed of alternate strata of hard and soft sandstone 
with a steep dip to the north and a difficult scarp to the 
south. From the summit ( 10,125 feet ) on which lies a 
shrine, an extensive view to the north can be obtained. 

The sides of the range are fairly well wooded with pistachio 
{hhanjak) trees. The southern drainage of the range goes 
into the Rod Fakirzai through various streams, the princi- 
pal of which are Khoz Sharan, Sur Ragha, Murghakai, and 
Lnnda. On the latter are situated irrigated lands belong* 
ing to the Fakirzais and Mardanzais. The northern 
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Fhyhioal drainage through its various hill torrents is entirely utilized 
Aspects. * 

by the Fakirzais, 

The principal routes across this range are^(^) the. 
bridle-path from Murgha Pakirzai to Loe Baud and 
Kamivud-din Kar^z via Shimli Nika; (6) from Murgha 
to Mughal Chah and Kdshatu known as the Srfighurg 
route; and (c) from Kazha-tangi to Mughal Chah by 
Lunda pass. 

Surghund This range lies to the south of the Zhob valley extending, 
and Soraa. Sawara river in the east to Tsari Murgha 

Mehtarzai in tho west. It consists of a mass of scattered 
hills which merge towards the west into the offshoots of 
the Central Brahui range and towards the east into those 
of the Sulaitnan Range. It would appear to be a part of 
the Central Brahui Range, The various hills are known by 
different local names, but the portion east of Waltoi is 
generally known as Sorae and that to the west as Sdrghnnd. 
The range roughly forms the boundary between the Zhob 
and Loralai districts. The highest peak of tho range is 
10,609 feet. The southern slopes of the range lie partly in 
Fishin, Shahrig, and Bori. The northern drainage passes 
through various hill torrents into the Zhob, but the water 
from the part known as Sorae is mostly utilized for 
irrigation purposes. The southern drainage goes to the 
Loralai District. A track from Hiudubagh goes via 
Marzaghdo, and then through Tor-taugi to Chinjan in the 
Loralai District, and another to Spdraragha via Ehatdka. 
Several tracks lead through the eastern portion of the 
range, the principal of which is that from Kila Saifuila via 
Nishpa and Kohar-tangl to Loralai. An alternative route 
from Akhtarzai passing through the Dolu hills meets the 
route at Kohar-tangi iu the Loralai District. Another route 
from Gwal Haidarzai goes via Barat Khdl, Gidar Ch4h, and 
Torkhazai-tangi to Loralai. They are all passable by beasts 
of burden. Ohromite ore is found in the offshoots of this 
range called the Jang Tor hills. 
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** The general direction of the rivers is west to east. Physical 
They run almost at right angles to the lines of mountain 
•ranges which separate them from India, and which they Kivors, 
have had to cut through one by one before reaching the 
lower levels of the Indian plains. In cutting through these 
ranges these streams have formed deep, narrow gorges, 
which in each successive range, become deeper and deeper 
as the level of the river bed sinks lower and lower below 
the level of the crest of the range. Thus when the 
Sulaiman range is reached, the drainage flows through 
narrow gorges of almost stupendous depth. It is hard to 
imagine anything finer than some of these gorges. Some 
of them, and especially those in the streams known as the 
Chilhar Khel, Zao and Gat Dahanas, are really marvellous 
gorges, wild and gloomy in the extreme.”* 

The two principal drainage channels of the District are 
the Zhob and Kundur rivers, both of which flow into the 
Gomal. From the north these rivers receive the drainage 
of the Toba-Kdkar range, and from the south the Zhob 
river receives that of the hills dividing the Zhob valley 
from the catchment area of the Niiri river. 

The Zhob river rises at the Tsari Mohtarzai pass on the The Zbob 
eastern watershed of the Pishin valley, and has a total 
length to its junction with the Gomal river of about 
240 miles. In its course, it is distinguished by various local 
names. The first affluent of importance is the Kamchughai 
stream which rises in the Kand mountain and runs through 
the narrow winding glen of the same name. The stream is 
perennial as far as the R^gha Bakalzai village at the month 
of the glen, but during the rains, the water flows further 
eastwards and at the village of K4rezgai merges into the 
main stream. The Kamchughai stream receives the 
drainage of the surrounding hills and affords a considerable 
amount of cultivation. The Zhob river flows about tbe 

• The SouthtrH Borderlandf of AfghdnisUin, by Captala (Sfr Henry) 

McMahon. The Geographical Journal, Tolumo IX, Ho. 4, 1897. 
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con^e of the valley as far as Kazba. A permanent perennial 
stream first appears in it about 45 miles from the sonrce, 
np to which the dry hill torrent is generally known by the, 
name of Lahar. For the rest of its course it has a peren- 
nial stream. After Kazha it gradually begins to cross the 
valley still continuing eastward, till near Haidarzai it in- 
fringes on the spurs of the hills to the south which turn its 
course north-eastward into the valley. It then flows about 
the centre of the valley again and is known throughout 
its course hence by the name of the Lora. At about 
12^ miles from Haidarzai it is joined from the south by the 
Landai and Ghazlai rivers and about 2 miles farther the 
Kaudil river falls into it from the north. The Sawara, 
which contains a good stream of oxcellont water through- 
out, falls into the Zhob river from the east, about 13 miles 
from the Kandll junction. The Zhob river, still following 
a north-easterly course, passes about 2 miles to the west of 
Fort Sandeman and near Dera ( about 29 miles from the 
Sawara junction ) outers the hills, About 80 miles further 
on, and about 2 miles to the south of Mir Ali Kh^l, it is 
joinca by the Sri Toi river from the west. Passing to the 
north of Mughal Kot Fort ( about 14 miles from Mir Ali 
Khcl ), it finally falls into the Gomal near Khajiiri Kach. 
Owing to the height of its scarped banks, the water of the 
Zhob river cannot be utilized for irrigation till near the 
Sama Khwal hill, uorth-west of Mina Buzdr, whore the first 
channel for irrigation is taken off, for the Sandiar lands of 
Bddoazai.* The Zhob is a sluggish turbid river flowing 
in a channel varying from 40 to about 80 yards in breadth 
between scarped clay banks about 15 feet high and quite 
disproportionate to the volume of water usually flowing in 
it. It is a shallow stream, seldom exceeding 2 feet in depth 
in the largest pools, and in many places not more than 
about 0 inches, and about 20 feet iu breadth. But there 
are evidences that floods 2 or 3 feet higher than the present 
• Further details of irrigation are given in Chapter II, ^rlciilture, 
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level of the water sometimos sweep down the clianiicL Physical 

• ASPJKSTSj 

Though they are said to be of short duration, they would 
•oiler an impassable obstacle while they lasted. From its 
source up to Kazha^ the bed can be crossed at all times of 
the year, but the course of the river between this place and 
the point where the Sawura joins it, is difficult to cross 
except at tho regular fording places which exist at short 
intervals along it. Great care is necessary when crossing, 
as the bed of the river is very soft and in many places some- 
what resembling a quick-sand. The banks on both sides 
are intersected by innumerable fissures and ravines among 
which it is difficult to find the way to tho fords without a 
guide. The exposed parts of tho chaimol are frequently 
covered with a white efflorescence but the water is sweef. 

Tamarisk and rushes grow along tho channel iu many 
places. The southern watershed dividing tho drainage of 
tho Zhob from that of tho Bori valley is at an average 
distance of about 12 miles only, south of the Zhob river. 

The northoru watershed dividing the Zhob from the Kundar 
drainage is about 40 miles distant. ( F, Gazetteer , ) 

Tho Kundar rises from the central and highest point of KumUip. 
the Toba-K^kar Range, a few miles north-east of tho Sakir 
mountain. It first runs eastwards for a few milos, then 
southwards through low iutrica*te ranges until it again runs 
in a north-easterly direction through the valley of the same 
name. The upper portion of the river from its source to 
its junction with the Kandfl or Zhizha at Shpola Lwara, a 
distance of approximately 70 miles, is within British 
territory. Thence to its junction with the Gomal at 
Domandi it constitutes the boundary between British and 
Afghdn territory. In the upper reaches of the river water 
first appears at upper Nigange, south of the Sanzal pass : 
thereafter water is found at long intervals and is braokish 
in many places. Short stunted grass and tamarisk grow 
along the river banks. From lower Nigdngo to Kila Mulld 
Kamdl the valley is open, but below this the river flows 
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PiiYBicAL between deep banks of mud and boulders^ with numerous 
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side nulhlifSt and the road becomes difBoult as far as Sbpola 
Lwara. The water is brackish throughout this portion of . 
the river. Below Shpola Lwara the river makes a sudden 
to the south-easi; through a high range of limestone 
MAlls, and is confined in a narrow tangi for over 4 miles 
^Wter which it emerges at Kama Eanrai into an open valley. 
At this place is a zidrat below which the river again 
begins to cut deep into the ground and is closely hem- 
med in by hills on both sides^ and just below Khut 
Eunda it flows in a deep gorge in the mud hills. At 
this place there are springs containing sulphur. From this 
point downwards the river flows in deep banks of half- 
formed conglomerate, cut up by deep side ravines and 
increasing in height^ until at Domandi it is 200 to 800 
feet below the general level of the country on either side. 
Before reaching Domandi, it aflords a little irrigation in 
Sra Darga and Husein Nika. The main feeder of the 
Kundar is the Will Murgha which also takes its source 
in the same range as the Kundar. It runs through the 
Jaldlzai, Mardanzai, and Lawdna tracts and flows into the 
Kundar a few miles above the junction of the latter with 
the Kandil. Beyond Domandi the combined stream is 
known as the Gomal and passing by Khajdri Each enters 
the North-West Frontier Province. 

cimkiian or The Chukhan drains the country to the north-east of the 

Sn Toi. valley. It rises on the southern slopes of the 

range north of the Mardanzai country, and thence flows 
down an open valley in a north-easterly direction. Near 
Ambdra, it takes a sharp turn to the east, is joined by the 
gharan from the west, and after passing through the Sri 
Toi Tangi, continues under that name, Below this point 
it receives all the eastern drainage of the Spdra-ghar range 
by moans of a number of hill torrents, the principal being 
the Gardani stream which drains the southern portion of 
theGirdao plain. The^ stream still flowing in a north- 
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easterly direction falls into the Zhob^ about 2 miles south 
ofMfrAliKhSl. 


Physical 

Aspects. 


The Etod Fakirzai rises in the Loara watershed near the 


shrine of Adilai Nika to the west of the Sakir Range and 
is known as the Losha K4r. It is joined from the north- 
west by the Taghratu or Malikac stream. At Murgha 
Fakirzai, water from a large spring runs into it and the 
supply is considerably increased by several other springs 
in its course south-eastwards. The stream receives the 


drainage of the Sakir Range from the north, the principal 
feeders being the Khozh Sharan, Sur Ragha, Murghakaii 
and Lunda hill torrents. Similarly the Shin Xach, Shin 
Sbobai and Kozh Kats hill torrents bring into the 
Rod Fakirzai the drainage fr cm the hills to the south^ 
The stream becomes perennial near Murgha Fakirzai and 
runs past the Zangal, Salak, and Babu China villages, but 
its water is not used for irrigation until it emerges fromi 
the Kazha Tangi, and waters the Khoidadzai and Mirza 
lands of Kazha. The flood water flnds its way to the Zhob 
river. Below Babu China tamarisk trees grow plentifully 
in the bed of the stream. 


The Rod Jogizai is one of the largest feeders of the Zhob Bod Jog(sa( 
river having its source in the northern hills of the Sakir 
Range and flowing eastward for about 50 miles. For about 
the first 80 miles of its coarse, it is known as the Gargasa- 
malan and drains a glen of the same name. It then enters 
the large valley of Khaisor and receives the drainage of the 
Tor-ghar and Spin-ghar Ranges from the north and sooth, 
respectively. In the Khaisor valley it is known as the Hod 
Jogizai to its junotion at Toi Tungi with the Watial or 
Washabal stream coming from the north. At Sharan in the 
Khaisor valley the river becomes perennial and below this 
point irrigates several flats on its banks. At the Toi defile tho 
river turns sharply southwards under the name of the Toi and 
flowing through the Spin-ghar range, debouch^ into the 
Zhob valley where it is called th^ Kandih After entering 
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the 2Shdb valley it takes a sharp timi eastffavd and even^ 
tually flows into the Zhob river. From Sharan to tber 
W£tiA plateau^ the water is utilized by the Jogisais and 
from the Toi defile to the point where it enters the Zhob 
valley by the Bdtozais. The stream remains perennial only 
from Sharan to where it issues from the Spia-ghar hillsand 
it is only during winter that flood water runs throi^h its 
entire course. The only villages which receive irrigation 
are the Bod Jogizai and Kasha Kaoh. Flood water 
iSi however, utilised by the Batozais for dry crop 
cultivation in the Zhob valley to the south of the 
Kandil. The bed throughout is stony except in thw 
Kandil where it is sandy. Tamarisk grows abundantly 
at several places. 

The Sawara river rises in the Close plain^ and^ after 
collecting the drainage of the Babar-ghar Range and of the 
hills to the east of the Gosa plain, flows in a south-westerly 
direction to Adozai. Here it is joined by the Pflk^nrae^ 
a stream having its source also in the south-western portion 
of the Gosa plain. The tracts irrigated by the Sawara 
above Adozai are Khosti, Takhai Snlaim^nzai, Kot, Man^aii 
Haddzai, Abmadzai, Alizai, Barw&la, and Lakaband, while 
the Pilkanrae irrigates Sham^mzai, Khadozai, Ghnndi 
Sulaimllnzai and Pit4o Zakozai. Below Adozai, the Sawara 
river, after winding round the southern end of the Mazgh^r 
hills, and irrigating the Haidarzai, Sabakzai, and Ismailzai 
villages, turns north-west and eventually joins ths Zheb 
river> about 4 miles to the west of Mina B^r village* 
About 4 miles south of Mina Bdzar, the Sawara is joined by 
the Mazgbar, a stream which irrig^ most of the land of 
that village. The Sawara contains a oonstderable flow: of 
water throughout its course, but much of the water is 
drawn off for irrigation purposes and to work a water-r 
mill, while the rest is absorbed and lost in the bed of the 
stream wl^h consists of sand and gravel Keee Sabikiai 
(amarisk grows abundantly# a 
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This stream riaea in the Hataa watershed and receiTing 
the drainage o{ the southern hiUs of the Shin-ghar Sange 
• of the Sulaimui monntainSi runs westwards and is known 
as Laharai till it joins the Garda Babar^ a perennial stream 
near Brdhim Kb41 village^ below which it is called Siliaza. 

It is joined near Eapip by the Algad Babar stream from 
the south. It affords a considerable amount of cultivation 
in the Garda JBabar> Brahim £h41| and Eapip villages* 

At Eapip the water is considerably increased by numerous, 
springs mid is drawn off for irrigation in Taki| B!asanzai| 

Mand4zai, Apozai^ and Fort Sandeman* Drinking water 
for Fort Sandeman is also piped from Eapip springs 

The Ehaisara stream takes its source near the Hatsu Kbalsdra. 
watershed and carrying the drainage of the southernmost 
hills of the Eais^-ghar and Sbin-ghar runs northwards 
between those ranges, a permanent supply of water occur- 
ring first at Eanrghalai. After irrigating the lands of 
the villages of Euria Wasta^ Ahmadi Dargha, Niazi Kot, 
and Eachhi, it continues its course due north and taking a 
sharp turn to the east through the Gat Pass in the Sulaiman 
Range, drains a large supply of its water into the D4raj6t* 

This stream receives the drainage of the eastern slopes of ObCiharkhtfi 
the Satiara hills and of the Loara plain. These hills form 
the northern portion of the Tor-ghar hills of the Sulaiman 
Range. To the east of the Loara plain the stream turns 
north and then east through the Ch6harkh4l Dahana gorge* 

In its upper course the stream is dry but at Dahana Sari 
the western entranee to the gorge, a fine stream comes to 
the surfacei and enters the gorge by a narrow rift in the 
rodr called Eatao Dabara^ The stream in dry weather has 
a depth varying from 6 inches to more than 2 feet, and 
fiows through the gorge with great velocity. 

The broad plain of the Zhob oconpied by alluvial forma- Geology.* 
tiona of oonaiderable depth, separates two mountainons 

* ftesdfitw II iudShtea to Ur. A Tiedonbiirg, of Geologicsl 
Sttvtiy si iaSta, Cor this s^ 
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regions of different character and constitution. That forming 
the northern and greater part of the District, beyond the 
left bank of the Zhob, consists almost entirely of an 
extensive and monotonous series of calcareous sand- 
stones and shales known as^^Kojak shales" all of one 
geological age, the oligocene, corresponding with the 
European rooks known as ** fiysch." The hilly regions situa- 
ted beyond the right bank of the Zhob, only a comparative- 
ly small portion of which occurs in the District^ forming a 
narrow fringe along its southern and eastern boundary, are 
far more varied in composition and structure. The most 
interesting rocks of this region are the carboniferous and 
triassic slates and the igneous intrusions occurring south of 
Hindnbagh. The igneous intrusions consist of a heavy 
rock known as gabbro," and form considerable hill 
masses, the highest peaks of which attain an absolute height 
of nearly 10,000 feet. They represent the remnants of a 
great volcano of Upper Cretaceous age belonging to the 
same volcanic system as the Deccan Trap of the Indian 
Peninsula. Some of these rocks are altered into serpentine 
accompanied by valuable deposits of chrome iron ore. 
Some minor outcrops of this same serpentine, also chrome 
bearing, occur north of the Zhob, along a zone of Siwalik ** 
strata and eocene nummulitioi limestones fringing the 
southern edge of the great outcrop of Kojak shales. The 
^^Siwaliks" consisting of conglomerates, sandstones, and 
bright-coloured clays impregnated with salt and gypsum, 
belong to a series newer than the Kojak shales. The 
eocene nummulitio limestones whioh are older than the 
Kojak shales ocour at various places in the midst of the 
Siwalik belt north of the Zhob, and also at intervals along 
the southern border of the District. These eocene 
nnmmuliticB belong to the Eirthar series of Indian 
Geological nomenclature. The Laki series or coal-bearing 
fseries of Baluchistw, which is somewhat older, has not 
been observed in the Zhob District. The Boath-eastem 
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border of the District contains strata of liassic (lower 
Jurassic ), middle Jurassic, lower and upper cretaceous age 
• mostly shales and flaggy limestooes, with the exception of 
the middle Jurassic which consists of a vast thickness of 
massive limestones and sandstones, such as constitute the 
lofty ranges west of the Takht-i-Sulaim^n. Detailed 
geological accounts of this region have not yet been 
published, A map showing the geological features of the 
Hindubdgh neighbourhood has been issued in the Records 
of the Geological Survey of India, Volume XXXI. 

No scientific information is available regarding the 
vegetation of Zhob. The principal trees found in the high- 
lands are olive, pistachio, and edible pine. Wild almond and 
willow are also not uncommon. Tamarisk grows abundantly 
along the beds of the streams. Scattered about the District 
there is a small growth of spalmai ( Calotropia gigmtea ), 
and pastawana {Grewia opponitifoUa), Juniper is found 
mostly on the Sdrghund hills in the Hindubdgh tahsil. 
Ourgura {lleptonia huxifolia) grows in small quantities in 
Kaisa-ghar. On the hills round Tdnishpa there is an abun- 
dant growth of carob trees and stunted junipers. Baghbolai 
{Peucedanum 8p , ), arguch ( Seorzonera mollis ), and naghura* 
a wild plant, grow all over the hills and are used as a famine 
food. Bushha ( Lepidium draha ), shkgi ( Eremurus auchs^ 
riana ) are common and are used as vegetables, also khokhae 
or wild onious. Other plants of importance are hhamazkra 
(Withania coaguhns), rhubarb or pushai [ Bksum emodi), 
and maragMna ( Citrullus eolocynthis }. 

Zira (Cuminum cymintm ), ispaghul ( Plantago ovaia), and 
spdnda ( Peganum harmala), grow in great profusion all over 
the hills. Hyssop or zdfa and shinshohm ( Mentha sylvestris > 
are also common. Asafoetida grows only in the Zhazh 
B&zhae hill of the Spdra-ghar range. 8horai (Hahxylon 
griffithii) is found in the lower valleys, and along the Zbob 
river. Of wild bushes the most common are mdkhai 
{Caragana), wna {Ephedra paehyelada), and leghknae 
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Mnort!' ^ olmd$8), tbe ]tot namdd being poisonotil 

Orasaes of yarioua kinds grow, the most important being 
called locally idba, pdhf and safgarae* Along tbe Knndar. 
valley, a small bnsby plant about 2 feet high locally 
known as tirkha( southernwood or Artemisia ) grows thickly 
over both hill and plain and forms a favourite food for 
oamels, goats^ and sheep* 

Near Chdhar Khdl Dahdna, the maiden-hair fern grows in 
profusion and Acacia modesta is also met with* 

A list of commoner trees and plants growing in the 
District is given in appendix II* 

Fauns, The wild animals include the wolf, jackal, hyena, fox, and 

porcupine, all of which are common throughout the District, 
also badger, which is found in the Upper Zhob valley* 
Leopards are occasionally found in the high hills of the 
Sulaiman and the Toba Edkari ranges* The black bear 
occurs only in the Shlu-ghar and Sulaimdn ranges* Wild 
pigs are met with along the Zhob river* The southern 
slopes of the Shin-ghar Bange, north of the Zhob valley, 
fbrm a great breeding ground of straight-horned markhor 
and wild sheep* In the plains through which the Eandil 
runs into the Zhob, deer are found in fairly large numbers. 
Hare occur everywhere in the hills. Fox and jackal 
are trapped by the Macharzais, Fakirzais, Kainalzais, 
Marddozais, and Abdur-Rahimzais in the Hindubdgh and 
Kila Saif uUa tahsils, and the skins sold to the Kandahdri and 
Quetta merchants. Of game birds, chikor and sisi are 
numerous in the higher altitudes, and partridge, pigeon, 
sandgrouse, quail, and bastard are met with in tbe plains, 
Among other birds, the dove, hoopoe, starling, and wagtail 
are tbe most common. Tbe lammergeier and large black 
vulture are common everywhere in the higher ranges. On 
the higher slopes of the Tskht, the jay, blackbird, wcod- 
pigeon, cuckoo, and thrush are met with* Wild duek 
abound in the Zhob liver in winter, when pelkfan idso 
appear in large aumbersi Among reptibs> saaket ooeup. 
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•specially in the Loara Cb6bar and scorpions are met Phybicaii 
ivith everywhere. Every tanning stream abounds in fishi 
.chiefly mabsir (Bur 6i(s mosalov ior) some of which weigh 
up to 8 lbs. Fishing is obtainable in the Zhob and Sawara 
rivers. 

The climate is dry, and in the winter mouths, braoing. Oliuatb 
D ust-storms occur in summer from July to September^ rJand'baih- 
acoompanied by thunder-storms, rendering the climate of 
Lower Zhob somewhat enervating. On the other hand. 

Upper Zhob and the highlands possess excellent climatio 
conditions. The temperature varies with the height above 
sea-level, but averages about 82^ in summer and 47^ in 
winter. In Lower Zhob, the heat is unpleasant from May 
to September, and great diurnal variations of temperature 
are experienced in winter. The western end of Upper 
Zhob is cool in summer and cold in winter. 

Generally speaking the seasons are well marked. Thog^agoo,^ 
year is divided into four principal seasons, known as psarlas, 
spring (March to May) ; dohacj summer (June to August) ; 
mame, autumn (September to November); and zhamae or 
zamae, winter ( December to February ). 

The District, like other parts of Baluchistan, lies outside Balnftil], 
the monsoon area, and the rainfall is scanty and varies with ' 
the altitude. It ranges from about 4 inches in Eila 
Saifnlla to about 10, in Fort Sandeman. The stations at 
which rainfall is recorded are Hindub^gh, Eila Saifnlla and 
Fort Sandeman, details of which are given in table I, 

Volume B. Fort Sandeman receives the largest amount, 

9*55 inches, Uindnbagh comes next with 4*92, while Eila 
Saifnlla, receives 4*1 5 inches. The largest rainfall is received 
daring the winter months, namely, from October to March, 
the latter being the rainiest month of the year. At this 
time of the yeari snowfalls in the greater part of the Distriot. 

During the summer months, rain falls in July and Augnst. 

The direction of the winds varies with the seasons^ hoi Whida 
u iftv othev: h^hknd districts of Baluohistin, is much 
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aiSected hy the mountainous character of the country* In 
spring, the south-west, and occasionally, the south winds, 
blow, and are locally termed barvo and shkar or Khdrdnai, 
respectively. In summer, east and south winds are 
prevalent. In autumn, the prevailing wind is that from the 
west, locally called baroo. In winter, the wind frequently 
blows from the west and is very cold and piercing, some- 
times continuing for weeks at a time. South-west and 
east winds are also common, the latter invariably bringing 
rain. The north wind or kadavo occasionally blows during 
September to April, brings on drought and damages 
standing crops. 

The only floods of any importance occur in the Zhob 
river during July and August, but none are recorded to 
have ever caused any very serious damage. The hill 
torrents are also liable to sudden floods during the summer 
months, and while in flood, are impassable. 

A slight shook of earthquake is said to have been felt in 
the autumn of 1897, when several houses fell down in Pasta 
Eili, Kachi, Kila Barkhurddr, and Ghwarlama, No loss of 
life or cattle occurred, but in Shin-ghar, a number of trees 
caught fire by the friction of flint stones and were burnt 
down. A cyclone in 1898 caused much loss in Hindubdgh; 
live-stock perished, lives were lost, and trees and houses 
seriously damaged* 

The chief historical interest of the Zhob District lies in 
the fact of its having been the cradle of the Afghdn race. 
It is, however, only possible to catch occasional glimpses of 
the ancient history of the country which is, like that of the 
rest of Baluchistan, enshrouded in much obscurity. The 
fact that the country is situated on one of the high roads of 
trade from Afghanistan to India lends colour to the sup- 
position that it played an important part in early history. 
The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang who visited India at the 
beginning of the seventh century describes the Afghans as 
then living in Zhob and it was possibly from this Distriot as 
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their base that they emerged to seek riches and eron empire History 
in India. In 1030 A. D. the Afghans are spoken of by 
•Al Biruni as tribes inhabiting the monntains which form the 
western frontier of India and extending as far as the Sind 
valley. Early in the thirteenth century, Zhob, together with 
other parts of Baluchistan, came within the sphere of the 
raids organized by Chingiz Khdn, the Mongol. In 1398, wo 
read of an expedition led from Kandahar by Ffr Muhammad, 
grandson of Timur Lang, against the Afghans of the Sulai- 
mdn mountains, which appears to have penetrated the Dis- 
trict. Subsequently we find no mention of the country for 
several centuries and no opinion can be hazarded with any 
approach to certainty regarding its history. The migration 
of the Yusufzais from Zhob to Swat has been recently traced. 

No authentic information exists as to any foreign occupation 
though it is interesting to note that many forts, mounds, and 
hirezea^ the construction of which is attributed by the people 
to the Maghals,are scattered throughout the country and that 
Mugbal remains have been discovered in the conterminous 
District of D4ra Ismail Khan. Both Nddir Shah (1736—47 
A. D.) and Ahmad Shah ( 1747 — 73 A. D.) extended their 
power through Baluchistan, and thenceforth Zhob remained 
under the more or less nominal suzerainty of the Durrdnis 
and Barakzais till it passed under British protection. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century Ahmad Shah 
granted a aanad to Bdkar Nika, fourth in descent from Jogi 
and the head of the Jogizm family, conferring upon him the 
title and position of Bddshah or Ruler of Zhob,” and also a 
gold ornament usually worn in the turban as a token of 
royalty. This family continued to exercise authority over 
the Kakars until the British were first brought into contact 
with them. 

The late Amir Abdurrahman, after being completely 
defeated at the hands of Shdr AU in the Hazsra hills in 
January, 1869, passed through Zhob on his way to Seistdn 
with a party of about 300 followers. The Zhob Kakars 
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History. attempted to levy blackmail from him and the late Amfr has 
given the following accoant* of his adventures, which 
is iuterosting as showing the conditions then prevalent in, 
the country : — “ We halted there ( Kaniguram ) for seventeen 
days • * * and started for Wana, halting there 

two days, after which wo crossed the Gomal river. Starting 
from there wc reached the territory of the Shir^ni people, 
at a place containing only two habitations#” • • * 

Next day wc reached one of the villages of Kakar Zhob, 
where we bought flour, butter, and mutton, also cooked food 
enough to last two days, doing the same in future. We 
next arrived at a village called Dihbring, where we laid in a 
store of provisions. When we had started a few miles, we 
saw about 2,000 men standing awaiting us in our road, 
carrying naked swords. When I demanded to know what 
they wanted of- us, they replied that the name of that placo 
was * Zhob,^ and if we did not pay them twenty rupees a 
head as duty, they would not lot us go. I argued that if wo 
gave in to them the whole Kdkar country would also inti- 
miclato us into paying duty, so I refused, and made ready to 
fight. Seeing this, they declared they were only joking, and 
let UB go on our way. Before we arrived at tho end of our 
day’s maroh, an old man at the head of ten disciples, wearing 
a white turban, with hair matted on each side of his ears, and 
carrying a stout stick in his hand, appeared in oar road. 
This apparition had been preceded by two of his followers, 
who told my uncle that they were chiefs of the country, and 
on the appearance of this old man they bowed low to him, 
saying to us : * This is a holy Sayad.’ At this my uncle rose, 
and after kissing his hand, seated him beside him. I had 
seen many impostors of this, kind, and his appearance gave 
rise to the suspicion that there was something behind all 
this saintliness. It was my habit on going into every 
fresh village to make the acquaintance of some inhabitant, 

* The life of Abdur Bahmdftt Amir of AfghinisUn (London : ,ie00)» 
Vol. I, Chapter IV, page 111, 
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and present him with a few rnpees to give me informotion Histoby. 
of all that was going on there. On my making enquiries 
of such a spy^ he told me that the old man was a celebrated 
thief, having a band of 100 robbers under him^ and he had 
brought forty of them with him to plunder our property. 

I reported this to my nncle, who would not credit the story, 
and, instead told his son Sarwav that the Saint ” was to bo 
a guest in the Camp for the night. Near sunset, a few men 
surrounded the wells from which my servants wished to 
water our horses. Seeing this, and being on the look out 
for treachery, I had recourse to the ruse of dividing up my 
horses into small bands, and sending a double escort of men 
to water them in different parts of the village at different 
times, without approaching those wells near our Camp, 
where the robbers were waiting, and where they expected 
tho horses would be watered. In this way our horses ( 300 
in number ) all arrived safely in Camp. My uncle and bis 
son had about fifty horses, and their followers who looked 
after them brought word to him that the men surrounding 
the well refused to allow them to go near it. At this the 
* Saint ' professed auger, saying : * I will go with the horses 
and command the people to allow your servants to give 
them water.’ This he did, and when some distance off, ho 
sent the grooms oii to draw water in buckets, and when they 
were thus employed he and his men ran off with thirty 
horses, twenty being resoued by our sowars, of whom five 
wore wounded. « • • march 

my ancle’s followers were obliged to ride behind the 
backs of the others. On tho eleventh day we arrived 
early in the afternoon at a village in tho Kdkar 
country, where my followers laid in provisions for 
themselves. • » • restarted on 

our way again, in a heavy wind and dust-storm. When wo 
were near oar halting village, the chief of the tribe carno out 
with two sowars to receive us. Before he met us, one of his 
servants came to tell us that ' Shdh Jahan Padshah is on 
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his way to receive you, you must dismount and embrace 
him.’ My unole asked me what we should do. 1 replied that 
before deciding I would go on in front. I went on, and saw, 
two men coming towards me. I asked one of them where 
his king was, to which he replied that his companion was he. 
This so-called king was an old man, wearing a coat of old 
sheep'skin, which was patched in parts with different pieces 
of coloured cloth, where the skin was worn. He wore on his 
head so dirty a turban as to disguise the material of which 
it was made. It also had no conical cap in the centre. On 
his feet were woollen socks, without any shoes. His mare 
was nothing but skin and bone, with bells tied to her knees 
and the saddle was of wood. The bridle was of hair-cloth, 
with bells tied to the corners. * * * Shdh 

Jah^n told me he had prepared some goat's desh soup, 
and had forty pieces of Indian corn bread. I assured 
him it was too grand, hut we would go ahead and see about 
it. With this excuse 1 got him away from the horses. After 
going on for about a mile I said I had forgotten some neces- 
saries, and must go back to fetch them. At first he would 
not agree to go on without me, but on my saying I would 
bring back sugar with me, he was delighted, and consented 
at once. I returned to my uncle, and asked what he thought 
of so grand a king, and he laughed. On our entrance to the 
village we began hunting for the king, for some time in 
vain, but at last discovered him in a hut made of straw. He 
told me that he had sent for fuel from the jungle with which 
to cook, but it had not yet arrived. Also, the bread was not 
baked, because the sheet of iron on which it was to be baked 
had been borrowed for a marriage ceremony. 1 replied : * It 
does not matter if you have nothing to eat, we are your 
guests.’ 1 then sent for our own provisions, t « 

''We stayed that night in the jungle, and next day the king 
came and told me that our next halt would be in the village 
of his cousin. Dost Mahomed, who would give us a warmer 
reception than he had done. He said it would be better for 
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ii8 to BtaHoarly. We enquired for a gaide, on which he Histobt. 
ofifered hU own serTioes. 1 enggeeted to my nnole that there 
wras perhaps some reason for this, bat he did not think so, 
and we started. 

At the end of our first day’s march we arrived at the 
bottom of a high moantain, and the next day we had to cross 
another, passing throagh a village where there were no 
inhabitants. I told my ancle that oardevil guide was leading 
ns astray, and we had neither grass for the horses nor food 
for the men. I asked him what we should have done if we 
had not had provisions for two days with ns. We halted in 
the desert at night. 

The next day Dost Mahomed came to meet ns with 2,000 
followers, sending a man on first to tell ns he was at our 
service* He asked us why we had come such a difficult way, 
and not kept to the road, and when he found onr guide was 
his cousin, he demanded that he should be given over to him 
as his enemy for having taken ns by the monntains to escape 
passing his village, and by so doing cast a disgrace on him. 

He told us we must retrace our steps a long distance to get 
to his house, where he hoped to entertain us, having prepared 
Indian hemp for us to smoke, and provisions for my follow- 
ers. 1 said to my uncle : ' If yon had been warned by me, 
this would not have happened. What are we to do between 
these two devils,’ Daring this conversation' a few thieves 
who had been sent by Dost Mahomed to plunder any thing 
of ours they could come across, had attempted to steal onr 
baggage, for which they were fired upon and wounded. On 
hearing this, Shih Jah4n went and hid himself, and ! 
suggested leaving the place in the night, or the followers of 
DostMahomed would fightns. At fast we found 8h4h Jah^n, 
and told him that as he had brought us there he would have 
to take ns back again. He said he had hidden for fear we 
shoidd band him over to his enemy, Dost Mahomed, but we 
psoinised not to do so, and marched with him all that night, 
Blthqngh the cold was serere, We passed ho village where 
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we 6ould get food until the afternoon of the second da^l'i when 
we arrived at a deserted village, to be again di8af)iK>ibted. I 
asked the king of devils where the people were, and hel said 
the people come in the spring, and leave for the top of the 
high mountain which laj before us, so soon as it got cold. 
I said : ' Curses be on your father, we and our horses have no 
strength left, this is due to your misohief.’ He said we had 
better go onto the mountain and meet the people there, who 
would give us food. He said he could not go with us, as 
the tribe was hostile to him and his family. We were glad to 
get rid of such a man, and gave him leave to go, and after 
sunset we arrived on the mountain near the habitation of the 
tribe he had spoken of. They received us very kindly, after 
just preparing to fight os, thinking we were sowars of a 
rival tribe. We were very pleased to eat again, and feed our 
horses, but they would not allow us to pay for any provisions.” 

*From the outbreak of the Afghan war in the year 1878, 
when the attitude of the Kakars of Zhob first became a matter 
of any importance to ns, to the year 1884, the chief authority 
over the Kakars of the Zhob and Bori valleys and the 
adjoining Districts of Kach and Kowas was exercised by 
the Jogizai family of Zhob Kakars. This family is descended 
from one Jogi and is divided into two rival factions known 
as the Ishak Kabol and the Nawab Kahol after the two sons 
of Mukam son of B4kar Nika, who was fourth in descent 
from Jogi. The most notable member of this family was Sh4h 
Jahan, one of the six sons of Nawdb, and in his hands rested 
almost the whole power, though his cousin, once removed, 
Dost Mohammad, a grandson of Ish^k, constantly endeavour- 
ed to head a separate faction. Sbdh Jahdn by means of 
the natural strength of his character and his great reputation 
as a sainted Fakir and a miraple-worker, not only obtained 
authority over all the numerous sections of the Sanzar Khdl 

* This aocount has been mainly taken from the Administration Report 
of the Zhob Oiatriot for the year 3 890-91 written by Captain L Mao lyor, 
Folitical Agent, Zhob; aad from aubseqnent Adminiatratioii Reports. 
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Eakavs/biot dao sncdeeded in extending his influence among HisTesT. 
the Sanatia Kakar tribes, snoh as the Sarangzais and 
d^ftii^zaiSi BO that he could count upon their support in any 
line of policy ho adopted. It became known very early in 
the course of the Afghan war that Shah Jahau was hostile to 
the British and would give trouble on the lines of communica- 
tion when opportunity occurred. Accordingly when the 
first of the columns that were ordered to return to India by 
the Thal-Ghotiali route in 1879> reached Baghao, a plac 
about 10 miles from Sanjawi on the Duki road, news was 
received that Shah Jahan was advancing to attack the 
column with a following of about 4,500 men; half the troops 
went out to meet the advancing force and an action ensned 
in which Shah Jahan was defeated with heavy loss. This 
sharp lesson checked the fanaticism of the K4kars for some 
little time, and Shah Jah4n tendered his written submission, 
but he failed to come in to offer it in person. The murder 
of the British Envoy at Kdbul, however,^ and the abdication 
of Takub Khan gave rise to farther excitement among the 
Kakars, and early in 1880, Captain Showers, Superintendent 
of Levies, was murdered on the Uzhdapasha pass between 
Khost and the Hanna valley, the perpetrators belonging to 
the F4n4zai section of Sanatias. This was followed in the 
autumn of the same year by an attack on the military post 
at Kach by Zhobis, Sarangzais, and Pandzais, instigated by 
Shah Jahdn, in which they were defeated. The termination 
of the Afghan war brought the District of Thal-Ghotiali 
under British rule, in accordance ^ith the terms of the 
Gandamak treaty with Amir Tdkdb Khan. But as this part 
of the country was only separated from the Bori vall^ by a 
low range of hills, Shah Jahdn and his Bori friends, the 
Hamzazais, UtmdnKhels, Eabzais, etc., found it very easy to 
harass the district by outrages on employes of the Govern- 
ment. A series of these outrages ensued, culminating in 
the attack upon a large number of coolies employed in 
building at Duki. It was felt that the frontier could never 
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danger» nntU 8h4b Jabin was finally settled wit& ioA 
hostages taken from him lor his and the Boriwlls* £(itare« 
good behaviour. The sanotion of the Government of India 
was accordingly obtained to a military et^dition being sent 
Zhob Ex- into Zhob against Shih Jah£n^ and in Aprils 1384^ orders 

peition,i884. igsued for the movement of troops into the Zhob 
valley^ hot owing to difiioalties in proonring food and 
carriage at that time in the country through which the 
troops had to pass^ it was decided to postpone the expedi- 
tion until the autumn. On the 4th of October, 1884| a force 
consisting of 10 guns^ 561 sabres, and 4,220 bayonets 
assembled about Thal-Ohoiiali under the command of 
Brigadier^Qeneral Sir 0. Y. Tanner, K.0,B., and moved into 
the Bori valley, where Sir Robert Sandeman, K.C.S.I., Agent 
to the Governor^General in BaluchisUn who acoompanied 
the force, received all the Bori headmen in a public darhAr 
and they made full submission. A standing oamp was then 
formed at Dalai. Overtnres were now made by Sbdh Jabar, 
and Sardir Bai Kh4n, S4rangzai, was sent to bring him in 
but without success, nor did the Kibzais and Mdsa Kh51s come 
in and tender their submission as was expected. The force 
accordingly marohed to Akhtarsai on the 21st of October 
and Sh4h Jahan’a fort which lay ft miles to the north was 
occupied on the following day. The enemy, who were said 
to number from four to five hundred, had occupied the hills 
north of the oampi and they were attacked on the morning 
of the 24th of October^ and in two hours the position was 
captured, the enemy^s loss being upward of fifty killed and 
some prisoners; five of our men were wounded. On the 
fiftth of October, 1884, the force marohed to Eila Saifulla 
Khdn, the towers of which as well as of the villages of Sbfli 
Jahdn and Dost Muhammad were blown up. Shdh 
fled Into the northern hills. On the 29th of 0 (^ 0 ^ ^ 
force marched to Kasha. ^ the Slit of 
chief of note in Zheb| with the exception of SliKh ' 
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SiBI^ and one or two who had fled, or who resided at a Hisxouv. 
distanoe, had come in and tendered their submission. 

Sfaahb&s Khan, Shah Jahan’s cousin, who was by descent 
the head of the Joglzai family, but whose authority was 
overshadowed by the superior influence of Shah Jah^, had 
also come in and made submission. Some of tho headmen 
of the Ehoid^dzai Eakars in the direction of Hindubdgh 
still remaining obdurate, a force was sent against them 
which blew up Bishdrat Kila and captured Bishdrat himself, 
the son-in-law of ShdbJahdn. Outho2iid of November, 

1884, Sir Bobert Sandeman came to a satisfactory settle- 
ment with the Zhobwals and tho force proceeded to Mina 
Bazdr, which was reached on tho 9th. Tho Kibzai headmen 
then snbmittedi and on tho 13th some of the troops were 
ordered back to Dalai, and with the remainder tho General 
proceeded to Mdsa Khdl Sahara, arriving there on tho 16th of 
November. All the Musa Ehel headmen submitted and the 
force marched back to Ndlai near Mdkhtar on the 19th. 

The objects of the expedition having been accomplished, the 
troops were withdrawn with the exception of a garrison left 
at Thal-Chotiali. With the sanction of tho Government of 
India, Shahbdz Khan was nominated as tho Sarddr and Ruler 
of Zhob, and all tho leading men, with the exception of the 
fugitive Shdh Jahan and his family and one or two others, 
promised to assist him in his work and to put a stop to 
further raids on the Thal-Ghotiali District, and hostages 
were given to secure this object. 

The settlement come to with tho Kdkars, besides imposing 
a heavy fine, included an agreement that the Govern- 
ment of India should be at liberty to station troops in 
Zhob and Bori, should it deem this advisable, and the 
following year, when it was decided that a frontier road 
should be constructed from D4ra Gh4zi Khdn to Fishfn, 
it was decided that the Bori valley should bo 
occupied, and the cantonment from Duki was accordingly 
* BhahbiiKb&D, sou ol Basbid. grandson oC Ish&k JogUai. 
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HiBTonY. moved forward in 18S6 to Loralai and a military post 
was stationed at Sanjawi. 

Murder of Before this had taken place a private quarrel broke » 
Kh4n!^T^6. among the Jogizais, which eventually led to the 
formal submission of Shah Jahan and bis family and 
to thoir convoraion from enomies into friends of the 
British Government In the month of August, 1885, 
Shahmar Khlin, the brother of Shah b5z Khan, who, with 
Bangui Khan, son of Dost Muhammad, wore among the 
hostages given by the Jogizai mrddnt^ was sent with 
Bangui to Sanjawi in connection with a tribal case. 
Here Bangui Khan, looking upon Shfihmar as the only 
strong man on the aide of Shahbaz Khan, as indeed he 
was, took the opportunity to murder him during the 
night and dod to Zhob intending to murder Shahbaz Khau 
also, and then usurp the chief power in Zhob. Fortunately 
the Duki Native Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General, Eh5n Bahadur Bak Nawaz Khan, succeeded in 
warning Sardar Shahbaz Khan in time, and Bangui 
Khan’s plot was frustrated and he was obliged to flee 
to the hills north of Zhob. Sardar Shahbaz Khan seized 
this opportunity to make overtures to Shah Jah&n and 
his son, Shlugul Khan, who were hostile to Dost Muhammad 
and Bangui, and shortly afterwards Shfngul Khan camo 
in and tendered his submission to tho Agent to the 
Governor-General at Quetta, and Shah Jahfm himself paid 
his respects to Sir Robert Saudeman at Sibi and promised 
to act for the future as a loyal ally of tho British Govern- 
ment. 

j)ogt 1^^^ meantime Dost Muhammad, a dissipated and 

violent-tempered man, succeeded in collecting a band 
of followers both from Zhob and Bori, and commenced a 
life of plunder and outrage. At first Dost Muhammad’s 
attacks were confined chiefiy to Zhob, hut afterwards, 
with the assistance of Bultou Muhammad, one of the 
malihs of Miua B5zdr, he established himself in Mina 
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Brasd and was thus enabled to extend his opcratioiiR into lliBioTiv 
the Bori valley, and even beyond it. Young men of 
.fanatical spirit, or those who fancied they had grievances 
against their malikfi, etc,, loft their homos and joined 
the robber baud, and the well-disposed people of Zhob 
were unable to impose any check upon their unlawful 
proceedings. The construction of the frontier road 
through the Bori valley, and the consequent influx of 
Hindustani and Punjabi coolies gave opportunities to 
the followers of Dost Muhammad, and many outrages 
wore commiltod. Towards the close of the year 1887, 

Dost Muhammad commenced plniulcring the Mando Khols 
and tribes in the neighbourhood of Mina Bazar. They 
appealed to Umar Khun, the chief nialili of the large 
Abdullazai section of Kakars and the tnost influential man 


in Lower Zhob^ and he assembled a force and compelled 
the Pakhezais * of Mina Bazar to turn Dost Muhammad 
out of that place. Dost Muhammad accordingly retired 
to the hills to tho nortli, whore his son Bangui had 
remained over since his flight. Sultfui Muhammad, however, 
remained in Mina Bazar with his followers, and the 
outrages in Bori continued, Umar Khan not concerning 
himself with anything but the jirotoctiou of his own 
interests. Sultdn Muhammad venturing into Murgha 
was seized by tho Kibzai chiefs there and handed over 
to tho authorities at Loralai. . Even this, however, did 
not put a stop to tho bad conduct of tho Mina Bazdr 
peoplOf and it was determined to pay the place a visit 
to punish those guilty and obtain security for good 


conduct in future. Accordingly Sir Robert Sandeman, Sir Robert 
after accompanying His Excellency the Oommanderdn- 
Chief in India along the new frontier road in 1888,^P®*“» 


marched, with his escort slightly strengthened, towards 


Murgha through the Musa Kh^l country, and thenco to 


* Mh^zai, a sab-section of the Abdullazais ( population in 1901 : 
998 immfl, adult males 227 ). 
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History. Mfna B^zar, when all the Abdollazai and Pakh4zai malihi 
tendered their submission with the single exception of the 
chief, Umar Khdn, who, whether on account of his« 
fears or desirous of making himself looked upon as an 
important person, hold aloof. Packing up all his good^ 
Umar Khan started to flee towards the northern hills, but 
was pursued by the Political Agent and captured with 
Submission all his family after an exciting chase. While at Mina 
^ ^ Bdzar, settling the various cases against the delinquents, 
the Mando Kh61 chief, Malik Khdnan Khan, came in to the 
Agent to the Govornor-Generars camp and invited him 
to visit one of their chief villages, Apozai. Sir Bobert 
Sandeman accordingly marched to Apozai, about 25 miles 
from Mina Ddzdr, and halted there for three days, when 
the Mando Kh51s presented a petition to be taken under 
British protection and offered to pay any revenue 
Submission in return, which might bo decided upon. Sir Robert 
Sandeman returned by the Central Zhob route and was 
met at Gw^l Haidarzai by his old enemy and friend 
Sh^h Jah4n with all his family. Hero Sh4h Jahan and 
his leading maliks also presented him with a petition, 
praying that as they were unable to manage to keep 
peaoe and maintain order, the British Government might 
be pleased to take them under its proteotion and that 
they were willing to pay revenue in return. 


Occupation 

olZhob, 188 S. 


Hitherto onr dealings with the Zhobs had been carried 
ont entirely with the desire of keeping order on the 
frontier, but the visit to Apozai demonstrated the great 
importance of the Zhob valley from a military and 
strategic point of view. It was clear that it not only 
turned the whole of the difficult country about the 
Takht-i-Snlaim4a and dominated the tribes oooupying 
this range and the numerous passes through it to the 
south, but also ffanked the great Gomal caravan route to 
Ghazni and Kandahar. Moreover, it was becoming more 
and more evident that, even with a view to the tranquillity 
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of oar frontier/ tihe half measures hitherto adopted weroHisTOBY. 
insaffioient. In the summer of 1889 an old quarrel broke 
^out afresh between two* of the most important tribes of 
Upper Zhob which if left to itself would have led to fresh 
oemplioatLODB. Tho Officiating Agent to the Governor •General, 

Sir H« N. D. Prendergast, K. 0. B., V. 0., himself marched 
to the spot, and after considerable tronble arrangements 
were made to settle the fend. It was apparent that with- 
oat some central authority on the spot to enforce obedience 
to law, the quarrels of the Zhobis would lead to perpetual 
disturbances, which must injuriously affect our frontier 
district and the military communications, such as the 
Frontier Boad« It was, therefore, decided by the Govern- 
ment of India to accept the offer of the people and occupy 
Zhobjand at the same time to open the Gomal route, so as to 
render it practicable for communication with Afghanistan. 

Mr. B. I. Bruce, G. 1. E., Deputy Commissioner of D6ra 
Ismail Khan, was placed under the orders of the Agent to 
the Governor-General for the purpose of dealing with tho 
tribes having political relations with the Punjab, namely, the 
Shfrdnis and Wazirs, and he joined the Agent to the Gover- 
nor-General at Loralai on the 18th of December, 1889, The 
expedition which comprised the troops noted in the margin* 

• 470 SabTOB, 6th Bengal Cavalry; 600 command of 

Baycmeta, 23rd Woneerej Wo. 8 PeBhiwar Colonel Jenninirs. 6th 
Mountain Battery. _ , _ ° 

Bengal Cavalry, marched 

from Loralai on the 19th of December and reached Apozai 
on the 26th, 

Some distance short of Apozai the expedition was met 
by Umar EMn, the chief of the Abdullazais, and a little 
further on by a deputation of the Mando Eh^l malihs, headed 
by Akhtar Eh4n and Akram Ehdn, the nephew and son of 
S3i4n4n Eh^n, They reported £Ih4nan Eh4n’s death two 
days previously, and Akhtar Eh4n presented a written 
document addressed to Sir Bobert Sandeman in which 
* Minai and Khoodidni Sanaar Shdl Ktkata. 

6 M 
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Hibtory. Khlndn Khan had expressed his pleasare at his coming to 
occupy Zhob, his regret at having no hopes of seeing the 
Agent to tho Governor'Goneral^ and recommending to. 
Sir Robert Sandeinan’s care his sons and family who would 
be entirely at his service and disposal. A darhdt was held at 
Apozai, which was attended by Sardar Shfngul Kh4n, son 
of Shah Jahan, and by all tho chief maliki of Zhob, inclnd>^ 
ing the Abdullazais and Mando Kh61s, in which the objects 
of the mission were explained, namely, that Gfovornment 
had listened to thoir reqnost and had decided to establish in 
Zhob tho same reign of peace and order as elsewhere in 
Ikluohistan, and to guard thoin from being raided, as they 
had boon in tho past, by their neighbours, the Shirdnis and 
Wazirs. 

Daring the next fow days a site was selected for a canton- 
ment about 2 miles from the village of Apozai, which 
cantonment was afterwards appropriately named ‘*Fort 
Sandoman ” ; work was undertaken to improve the water 
supply, and the Superintending Engineer, who had accom- 
panied the Mission, commenced tho laying out of a road to 
tho Gomal. In tho meantime the Deputy Commissioner, 
D6ra Ismail Khan, had sent messengers to summon the 
jirgas of tho Shir^uis, Haripfil, Mahsud and Zalli Kh^l 
Wazirs, and tho Dotanis ; and Captain Moclvor^ who had 
been appointed the first Political Agent of Zhob, distribut- 
ed tho service of Rs. 25,000 per annum sanctioned by tho 
Government of India for the Mando Kh51s. As there was 
some delay in tho coming in of the jirgas summoned by 
Mr. Bruce, the opportunity was taken to visit the country 
to the north-west towards tho Kundar river. Lieutenant^ 
Colonel Holdich, R. £., accompanied by Captain Maclvor 
and Lieutenant Mackenzie, B.E., succeeded in reaching thd 
Kundar at tho spot where the Gustoi stream joins that river. 
In the meantime the jirgas of Mahsdds, etc., had come in, 
and matters were arranged with them successfully. The 
only tribe that did not come in was the Largha division of 
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the Shlranis, who live on the eastern slopes of the Sulaiman history, 
range. A separate settlement was, therefore, concluded 
with the Bargha division, who were placed under the 
charge of the Political Agent, Zhob, All these arrange- 
ments being complete, the Political Agent, Zhob, with a 
small garrison, was left at Apozai, and the Agent to the 
Governor-General, with the remainder of the expedition 
started on the 22nd of January, 1890, for the Gomal pass. 

Since the occupation of Zhob, relations with the Jogizai zai family 
Sard&rs had been of the most amicable nature, except in occupatioiTof 
the case of Dost Muhammad and his son Bangui. Sarddr 
Shahbdz Khdn, Shdh Jahdn, and others, through their work- 
ing representative Sarddr Shlngul Khdn, gave loyal and 
willing assistance. Sarddr Dost Muhammad and Bangui, 
however, held aloof and from their strongholds in the 
monntains north of the Zhob valley, continued to harry tho 
Kdkar tribes who had submitted to us and to give refugo 
to all the outlaws and malooutonts who Hocked to thorn. 
Opportunity was taken of the movement of troops from 
Quetta to Apozai for tho Shlrdni expedition in Novombor, 

1890, to explore tho country lying to the north of tho main 
Zhob valloy and to endeavour to capture Dost Muhammad 
and Bangui with their band of outlaws. The troops under 
General Sir George White, K.C.S.I., V.C„ accompanied 
Sir Robert Sandeman, marched through the country in 
two colnmns. Bangui deserted his stronghold at Tanishpa 
which was blown up and an ongagement was entered into 
by the Shahdzai and other sections of the Jaldlzais of the 
Khaisora valley and Tanishpa and by the Mardanzais, in 
which they engaged not to permit the outlaws to return to 
Tanishpa. Bangui and Dost Muhammad on being thus 
driven across the Eundar, took up their abode for various 
periods at Fdl4zgir, S^eh K£r4z, Mdlkand, and elsewhere in 
the trans-Enndar Kakar country. From thence their 
followers on nnmerons ocoasions crossed the Kundar and 
oommittod robberies and outrages in Zhob. In 1892 
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Butobt. Major Maolyor visited the trans^Kandar Kdkar country and 
though the attempts to capture these men proved unsuccess* 
ful, his mission brought about extremely beneficial results.. 
Dost Muhammad and Bangui were obliged to retire from 
Eikar limits and to take refuge in Afghan territory ; and 
the Kakar tribes trans-Kundar clearly recognised for the 
first timo that they were British subjects. In September, 
1892| Dost Muhammad with his two younger sons came in 
and gave himself up to the Political Agent, Zhob, though 
his eldest son Bangui held on. The opportunity of Dost" 
Muhammad’s return was taken to settle the case of Shahmar’s 
murder by Bangui in 1885 already referred to. The case 
was placed before a jirga at Fort Sandeman and a settlement 
was arrived at on the 18th of November, 1892, the blood- 
money being fixed at Rs. 5,000. 

Murder of The settlement gave satisfaction to both parties and was 

gal, Bon of approved of by Shdhmar's eldest son, Dfnak. To celebrate 
the close of this longstanding feud, Major Macivor gave 
> a feast the same evening. Daring this feast a lamentable 
occurrence took place which more than undid all the good 
results of the settlement. Dinak, a youth of some 20 years, 
who had always been known as a boy of weak intellecti 
suddenly got up and with his {htheris sword, a weapon 
of well-known historyi which bad only that day been 
restored to him as part of the settlement of the case, 
attacked Sarddr Shingul and dealt him two heavy blows on 
the arm which proved fatal. No satisfactory reason could 
be shown for this hostility on Dlnak’s part^ and a suspicion 
arose that he had been made a tool of by Sardar Dost 
Muhammad and Malik Sultan Muhammad Fakhdzai. The 
case was placed before the Sibi jirga in February, 1898, 
and the members of the jirga, though finding .no actual 
proof of instigation on Dost Mohammad’s part in Shingurs 
murder, considered the grounds of suspicion against him 
so strong that they recommended his and Sultdn Moham- 
mad’s detention at Quetta. Dinak was sentenced by 
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Major Maclror to transportation for life and Sardar Mubam^ Hiitoky, „ 
mad Akbar, eldest son of Sardir Shfngnl, was appointed 
,Sard^ of Zhob ; tbd title of Sarddr Babadnr was snb- 
seqoently conferred npon him m 181^7. 

Bangoi Khan at the beginning of 1893 was living with BubmiBsion 
the Tokbi Ghilsais at Jabbdr Kila in Afghan territory, 

The capture of the notorious outlaw Qola and four others 
and the pnnishmeut of death awarded to 6ola for numerous 
murderous outragesi produced a strong effect on the minds 
of Bangui and his followers. Bangui had also received 
orders from His Highness the Amir either to come to Kabul 
or leave Afghan territory and was thus compelled to choose 
between exile in Afghanistan or throwing himself on the 
mercy of the British Government. The deaths of Sardars 
Sh4h Jahan and Shingul Khan in 1892| and of Sardars 
Shahbdz Kh4n and N6r Muhammad in 1893, probably also 
had some share in determining Bangui's decision since no 
men of any weight remained in Zhob, except the young Sardar 
Muhammad Akbar Khan ; and Sardar Shahb4z Khan’s 
eldest son, Zarghfin Kb4n, was only ten years of age. When, 
therefore. Lieutenant A, H.(now Sir Henry) McMahon, 
then Political Agent in Zhob, sent Bangoi a letter placing 
before him the hopelessness of his position and strongly 
advising him to come in and throw himself on the mercy 
of Government, Bangui and his followers left Afghan 
territory, and came to Hindub4gh where, on the 24th of 
Jnne> 1898, they surrendered themselves unconditionally to 
Lieutenant McMahon, Bangui’s offences rendered him 
liable to be severely dealt with. There were, however, a 
number of extenuating ciroumstances in his case. These, 
and the completeness and evident good faith of his 
surrender, decided Government to deal leniently with him* 

The Agent to the Governor-General therefore received 
BanguPs submission in darbAr at Zi4rat and accorded* 
him forgiveness for his past offences, on condition 
adbqaafo security being fomisbed by him and by his 
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Histoby. fadier, Dost Muhammad^ for iheir future good behaviour 
and non-interferenoe in the affaire of the Jogizai family. 
After this Bangui Ehdn proved himself a valuable servant , 
of Government. Later on an allowance and a revenue«free 
grant of land were conferred upon him. In January^ 1894, 
Bangui Ehdn and other Sardars were taken on a tour 
round India and visited among other places Lahore, 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Earachi. The tour was very 
successful and had a salutary effect on the minds of the 
chiefs. He accompanied Sir Henry McMahon during the 
Afghan Baloch Boundaiy demarcation in 1894-95 and again 
on the Seistan Arbitration Commission in 1903—05 and did 
good service. He was made a Sard4r Bahadur in 1897 
and Naw&b in 1906. But unfortunately in May, 1906, in 
an affray in which his son, Zarif Ehan, was concerned and 
in which Muhammad Akbar was wounded by Zarif Eh4n, 
Bangui was shot at Ella SaifuUa and died the same 
evening. The case is still ( 1906 ) under enquiry. 

Administra- Upon the formation of the Zhob Political Agency in 

^^g*™^’1890, the newest tahsils of the Thal-Ohotiali Agency, 
namely, Bori, Sanjdwi, and Barkhdn were transferred to 
Zhob, with the exception of the Loralai cantonment and 
station, which remained as the head quarters of the Thai* 
Chotidli District. Thus the new Agency included Bori, 
Bdrkhdn, Sanjavri, the Zhob country proper, including the 
Mando Eh41s, and the Eibzai and Miisa Eh41 countries. The 
Bargha Shfrani and Baripdl country, that of the JAfar 
Pathans and Eharshins at Drug, and the Zmarai, Isot, 
MarghazAn, and Bulfarz countries were subsequently added 
to the District. A Political Agent was placed in charge, 
with an Assistant Political Agent and two Native 
Assistants or Extra Assistant Commissioners ,* the Assist- 
ant Political Agent, besides his ordinary duties, was put 
* in responsible charge of all the levies and police of the 
District. In 1895 a second Assistant Political Agent was 
added and placed in charge of the Upper Zhob snb-division. 
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In 1890 the formation ol the Zhob Levy Corps was sanctioned, Bistort. 
and Captain W. A, D. O’Mealy, Ist Punjab Cavalry, was 
I selected as its hrst Commandant. A brief account of the 
Corps is given in Chapter III. Sanjdwi aras re-transferred 
to Thal-Ohotiali in February, 1891, Bdrkban in April, 1892, 
and in January, 1894, the Loralai cantonment and station 
were handed over to Zhob. In October, 1903, the new 
Loralai District was formed to which were transferred the 
Bori, and Mdsu Kh41 tahsils of the Zhob District. The 
Assistant Political Agent in charge of Dpper Zhob was at 
the same time transferred to the Loralai District. In the 
same year the necessity for an additional British Police 
Officer was brought to the notice of the Government of 
India and it was proposed to appoint an Assistant District 
Superintendent of Police for the Districts of Loralai and 
Zhob. Pending final decision of the Government of Indiai 
the Honorary Assistant District Superintendent of Police 
of the Sibi District was deputed in December, 1908, to take 
charge of these Districts and to report on the general 
working of the police; the Assistant Political Agent at Fort 
Sandeman being relieved of the police work. This tem- 
porary arrangement is still in force (1905). The separation 
of the Zhob from the Loralai police force was proposed 
m 1905, the withdrawal of various military detachments at 
sub-treasuries and elsewhere and their replacement by 
Police and Levies being also suggested. 

The chief political event of the year 1892 was the advance important 
made by His Highness the Amiris officials in the direction of eyents, 1892 . 
the District* On the Slst of January, 1892, Saifulla Khdn, 

Governor of Eatawaz, and Mansdr Khan, Governor of Mukur, 
with about 120 sowars and hhdsadirB arrived suddenly at 
Gnlkach, having marched from Eatawdz down the Gomel 
river. The two Governors, after visiting Girdao, Sri Toi, 
and other places, went back to Edbul leaving a small outpost 
at Gnlkach on the north bank of the Gomal river, which 
was subsequently relieved by 9,ho\it bO khAsaddrs under 
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BX 8 T 0 BT. TaBaf Ali Kh4n, a brother of Mansdr Eh4ii, 

these proceedingSi it was decided to carry odt the inl^d^ 
oocapation of Galkach on the sooth of the Oomal and this' 
post was accordingly held by a detachment of the Zhob 
Levy Corps. Mooh excitement was caused in the District 
both by these proceedings and by the arrival at Wano and 
Zarmelan of detachments of Afgbdn troops. Their presence 
gave rise to exaggerated rumonrs relative to the Amir’s 
attitude towards the British Government. This feeling was 
increased by the movement in July, 1892, of another party 
of the Amir's men under Sardar Gnl Muhammad to Gustoi 
within the Zhob District. Major Maolvor, however^ lost 
no time in proceeding to Gustoi with a small escort of 
troops and levies and on his approach the Amir’s men 
withdrew. 

The year 1895 was characterise:! by an outbreak on the 
part of the Ohdhar Rh4l Shirdnis. Owing to a dispute 
with the Khidderzais over the matter of the abduction of a 
womaui they committed in June, 1895| a series of murders 
including Lieutenant Home, B. E., the officer in charge of 
the construction of the Dahdnasar road. The gang were 
pursued but succeeded in effecting their escape through 
the Sbirani hills into Afghan territory, though one of their 
number was captured in the following November, sentenced 
to death and executed. 

The following Officers have held the appointment of 
Political Agent 

Oaptain I. Maclvor, B. A.» 0. E., 22nd of January, 1890 
to 14th of March. 1893. 

Major 0. B. Tate, 0. S. I., 0. M. G., to Ist of April 
1893. ' 

Lieutenant A. McGonaghey to 17ch of April, 1893. 

Oaptain A. H. McMahon, 0. I. E., to 2l8t of Augnst 
1893. . 

, Lieate&uit A. UeClonftghqr to 21th of janmuy, liNL 

.Captain 0^ Aioh.r to 24th of Aagiuti 1^6. 
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■ Captain P. T. Spence to ISth of November, 1896. Uistobt, 

Captain C. Archer to 21st of December, 1897. 

• Captain P. Macdonald to 18th of September, 1898. 

Captain H. L. Showers to 5th of November, 1898. 

Captain F. Macdonald to 1st of May, 1899, 

Captain H. L. Showers to 20th of November, 1899. 

Captain F. Macdonald to 28th of March, 1 901, 

Major S. H. Godfrey to 26th of October, 1902, 

Captain A. B. Dew to 17th of May, 1908. 

Captain A. L. Jacob to 6th of June, 1903. 

Lt.-Col. G. Chenovix-Trench to 31st of March, 1906, 

The only objects of any arclimological interest to be Aroii/f.olooy 
found in the District, are a number of mounds which are 
said to bo the ruins of old cities or forts and are ascribed 
to the time of the Mugbala. Ruins of old buildings are 
situated at Kodan ( Sliarghala ) near Mulawar, 7 miles to the 
west of Fort Sanderaan. Near Jbalar, 9 miles to the west 
of the same station, exist other ruins known as Maglilia 
ghundi, and hence ascribed to tbe Mughals. A mound 
situated in Mina Bazar and another called Kanroki more 
to the west on tho bank of the Zhob river are alleged to 
date from Nadir Shah’s time. A mound known us the 
Derai lies 3 or 4 miles from Fort Sandeman on tbe right 
bank of tbe Zhob river. Another similar mound called 
Kabdauai is situated 2 or 3 miles further noi'tb. Near tho 
D6ra village about 7 miles north-west of Fort Sandeman 
exists a third mound called Sung. All these are alleged to 
bo the ruins of ancient Mughal towns. 

The ruins of an old fort called Muglialo hila or the Old forts, 
fort of tho Mughals ” are to bo found to tho west of the 
Karezgai village, 2 miles from llindubagh, below which 
there is a spring of water which was ro -opened about 
35 years ago. Fragments of ancient pottery are found in 
these ruins, and it is said that old silver and copper coins 
used also to bo found. The ruins of a fort called Khanki 
lie near Shlua Khura about 16 miles east of Hindubagh, 
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Hisxoru;* Local tradition asserts tbat the fort was held by Mfro^ a 
Mughal governor, and was miraculously overthrown by 
Sanzar Nika, the progenitor of the Sanzar Kh4l Edkars. , 
There are also ruins of an old fort called the Mugkalo hrunj 
about 800 yards from the Murgha Fakirzai Best House, 
Similar ruins occur near Toiwar, Sharan, Ism6(lzai, and 
on the Zhar hill near Akhtarzai Best House. 

Old Kdriets, There also exist ancient kdrezes said to have been made 
in Mughal times, for instance, Kdr6z Akhtarzai, E&rez 
Soghai, and Mustafa Kar6z in the Kila Saifulla tahsil and 
2 harezcs in Sra Ehulla, about 4 miles from Hindubagh, 
which may be considered as relics of archmological interest. 

Band-i-Ddwi. This dam is said to have been constructed by the Dawi 
tribe in the reign of Nadir SL^h and is situated at Kuria 
Waste between Eardz Eamr-nd-dln and E^shatu ; an 
account of it will be found in Chapter 11. 

Old coins. The only important find unearthed in the District is 
referred to by Professor Bapson of the British Museum iu 
his pamphlet,* Ancient Silver Coins from Baluchistan,'’ 
and the passage may be quoted here in extenso 
*‘In February of the present year I received from 
Mr. Hughes-Buller fifteen specimens of the so-called 
' punch-marked ' coins of India. These were found in a pot 
by some boys near the village of Aghbarg, in the Shir^ni 
country of the Zhob District. These punch-marked coins 
represent the primitive currency of India. They are little 
more than square or oblong weights of silver stamped with 
symbols, which are probably mostly those of dififerent 
bankers or money changers, who had from time to time 
satisfied themselves of their correctness in weight, or of the 
quality of their metal. They date from at least the fourth 
century B. 0., and may be earlier ; and they remained 
in circulation for different periods in different parts of 
India. They have been found throughout India foom the 

* Uoprinted from the Numumaiic ^iirontfoZc, Fonrth Series, VoL IV, 
London, 1004, page 3, 
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Himalayas to Cape Comorin but it is new and interesting 
to find them in Baluchistan.” 

• ** The special interest in the Afgh^s for Baluchistan lies 
in the fact that the traditional home of the race lies within pbical history, 
its boundaries. AfghSn genealogies^ whatever be their 
valuoi all commence from Qais Abdnr Rashid^ who is 
alleged to be thirty-seventh in descent from Malik Talut 
(King Saul), His home was in the tract immediately to 
the west oE the Koh-i-Sulaiman, which is known to the 
Afghans as Ehorasan and to us as Kakar Khorusan. From 
Qais Abdur Rashid sprang three sons^ Ghurghusht, Sarabanj 
and Baitan, and the descendants of these eponymous ances- 
tors are still to be found living in large numbers round tho 
slopes of the Takht-i-Sulaiman. From Ghurghusht, 
according to the genealogists, were descended three sons, 

Mando, Babi, and Dani. The descendants of Mando are 
represented by the Mando Kh41s of Zhob. We have a few 
Babis in Quetta-Pishin and Kaiat, and although Duni has 
not become the eponym of a tribe, his descendants consti- 
tute two of the most important tribes of the Province, 
namely, the Eakars and the Pannis. * • * Saraban’s 
descendants divide themselves into two groups, whoso 
ancestors were his two sons, Khair-ud-din olios Kharshabfin 
and Sharf-ud-dfn alias Sharkhabdn. Kbarsbabdn’s im- 
mediate descendants are represented by the Zamands, a 
few of whom are to be found in Pishin, and the Kasis, who 
live close round Quetta. The rest of the descendants of 
Kharshabdn are the Ydsufzais, the Tarkaldnri, and the 
Utmao Khdl, the main body of whom are to be found in 
Bir, Swat, and Bajaur, whilst a few are said to have 
amalgamated with the Dehwars of Mastung. Among the 
Ydsufzais of Swdt the tradition exists that they migrated 
from Ghwara Murgha in Khordsan, and a curious verifica- 
tion of this statement was obtained by Major ( Sir Henry ) 

MoMahon^ while marohing along the Kundar river, which 
leads from Khordsan into the Gomal. At one of his halting 
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PoptJLATioN. places, Gustoi, ho discovered remains which appeared to bo 
those of a walled encampment of considerable extent, and 
enquiries from the local inhabitants, to whom the existence^ 
of the Ydsufzais of Swat was unknown, elicited the fact 
that, according to their traditions, the old encampment had 
been held by a tribe called Yilsufzai. 

The descendants of Sharkliabdn, Sarabands other son, 
were fivft in number*— Tarin, Shirani, Miani, Bardch, and 
Urmar. Tarln, Shirani, and Barech are at once identifiable 
as the names of important tribes still to be found in Balu- 
chistan. It is only among the Harris that the name 
Miani can bo localised, where they constitato only a small 
group, but other representative descendants of this grand- 
son of Saraban are the Ldnis of Thal-Ohotidli, amalgamated 
with whom aro to be found the descendants of another son 
of Miani, the Laths; the Jufars of the Miisa Khel tahsil* 
of Zhob ; the Siliicb, who are to be found among the Hasni 
section of the Kbctran tribe, the Zmarais, and the Bnl- 
farz or Bulfarth section of the Isot tribe, 

** Few of the descendants of Baitan have their homes in 
this Province, but many of them re-visit the homes of their 
ancestors in the course of their annual migrations. 1 refer 
to the numerous nomad sub-divisions of the Gbilzais— the 
Snlaiman Khcle, Nasars, Kharotis, and others. Close to 
our borders, across the Gomal, the name of the common 
ancestor can still be localised in the Baitanis of the Dora 
Ismail Khun District. t 

According to local tradition almost all the present 
Afghan tribes of the Zhob District allege that they sup- 
planted the Mughals in the time of Sanzar Nika, the pro- 
genitor of the Sanzar Khdl Kakars, who was fifth in 
descent from Qais Abdur Rashid ; that they were primarily 
pastoral, but gradually began to till the land. The exist- 

* Now in the Loralai District ( 1906 ), 

t Census of India, 1001, Volumes V and V-A, Baluchist&n, Chapter Till, 
by B. Httghes-Buller, I. 0. S. 
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enoo of ruins of old forfcSj villagesi and underground water Population. 
channels called after the Mughals corroborates the local 
•tradition. The Bargha Shiranis and the Khosti Saiads are 
said to have been recent immigrants, the former having 
moved from the country east of the Sulaimuii range some 
three hundred years ago. 

The first regular census of the District, the results of Demity and 
which have been published, was carried out in 1901, The 
District was divided into three divisions, for the purpose— 

(a) the headquarter stations, bazars, and military outposts in 
which a synchronous enumeration was made on the 
standard schedule; (&) the tribal area, i.e., the country 
occupied by the Sulaiman Kh^ls in which estimates were 
prepared through the headmen of the tribe ; and (c) the 
remainder of the District in which a rough house to house 
enumeration was made by the subordinate revenue stall'. 

This was not synchronous. The results arrived at gave a 
total population of 69,718, of which 5,152 were censused on 
the standard schedule, and represent, in the main, the non- 
indigenous population of the District. A detailed statement 
containing the principal census statistics will be found in 
table II, Volume B. 

No previous figures are available to afiord comparison 
and to illustrate the growth of population, but it may 
be assumed that the greater security to life which has 
attended the British occupation, and the rise in the 
standard of living has led to more frequent marriages 
and a consequent increase in the birth rate. It may 
be mentioned that in 1890 the number of fighting men 
of the Hasan Kh^l, Oba Kh41, and Ohdhar Khdl clans 
of the Bargha Shfranis was computed at 540, while in 
1901 the number of adult males of these clans was found 
to be 967. 

According to the census of 1901, the total number of 
occupied houses in the District was 15,557 ; 1,061 in towns 
and 14,496 in the villages. Of the total population of 
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Population. 69,718* the urban {larfc nnmbered 8,552 and the rural por- 
tion 66,166. The iuoidenoe of population per square mile 
is 7, the highest being 9 in the Fort Sandeman tahail and 
the lowest 5 in the Hindubagh tahsil. The population per 
house in the urban area is 8*3 and in the rural area 4*6 
Towns and The only town in the Distriot is Fort Sandeman which 
TlUages. bas grown up since the British occnpation in 1890 and is 
inhabited largely by an alien population. 

In pre-British days, the number of villages was smaller, 
the people being obliged to live together for offensive and 
defensive purposes. There is now a tendency to spread 
out, and new iiillages and hamlets are gradually spriuging 
up. Since the British ooonpation, 69 new villages and 
hamlets have been established in the District : 38 in Hindu- 
lagh, 21 in Fort Sandeman, and 10 in the Kila Saifulla 
tahsil. The District possessed a total of 245 villages in 
1901, in an area of 9,626 square miles or one village in 
every 39 square miles. Fort Sandeman has one village in 
83 miles, Hindubagh one in 43 miles, and Kila Saifulla one 
in 46 miles. There are few villages which have a population 
of over 1,000 souls. The most important places are 
mentioned in Chapter lY in the Miniature Gazetteer of 
each tahsil. 

Migration. As in Other parts of Baluchistan, a contiuuous flow of 
migration is constantly going on, the causes being the 
iiomadio habits of some of the tribes, tbe variations in the 
climate, and trade. The Sargara flookowners of Hindubagh 
spend their winter in the Duki and Boritahslls,the IsaEh4l 
^ V Sanatia, and the Mas^riai, Gh4zezai and Asozai Mehterzais 
\ move to the E4r4z4t-i-K4kari and Surkhdb circles in Pishln^ 
while the Mlrzai, Khoid4dzai^ Mard4nzai, Faklrzai and 
Macharzai Sanzar £h^i flookowners spend the summer in 
Edkar Ehar4s4o. Similarly the flookowners of the Kila 

* .This flgnie does not Inolnde tlie popnlatlon of Lotnki and 

KhA WsllB which fomed part of Zhdb DIgtrlct in wi, and whiob^ W 

now Incited In the Loralai Distriot. 
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SaifuUa tahsfl migrate to Khurisla in the spring and return Population. 
in the autnmni and the Sulaimanzai section of the Mando 
JEChAs and Huramzai and Mardanzai Sanzar Kh51s graze 
their flocks from September to- March in theSp4ra-ghar and 
S^ng-ghar hills and from April to August in Khnrus^o. 

The poor among the people of Hindubagh migrate after the 
raH sowing to Pishfn and Quetta^ those of Kila Saifulla to 
Bori and Fort Sandeman where they work as labourers, 
returning home about the end of May when the rahi harvest is 
ready. Most of the tribesmen who are engaged in agricul- 
ture live in winter in their huts, and in summer are scat- 
tered about their fields or move to the nearer hills. 

The majority of the Haiipals ( males 833 ) and some of Euiigration 
the B&barSj Bargha Shirdnis, Mando Kh^is and Eibzais of 
tho Fort Sandeman tahsfl regularly leave their country in 
Aprils visit Si&hband, Herat, and Maimana where they 
spend three months in collecting the asafoetida drag, and 
return home in October, the journey each way occupying 
about two months. Some of them take the drug for sale to 
D4ra Ismail Eb5n, and go as far as Bombay in the south 
and Cawnpore in the north of India. A few of them also 
visit the Zarghun hills in the Shfihrig tahsfl of the Bibi 
District, and the Western Sanjrani country to collect 
asafostida. A considerable number of the Kibzai, Abdullazai, 

Mando Kh^ and Babar periodically visit Kandahar, Heriit 
and Tarkist4n where they spend two to three years and 
deal in sheep and postins. 

The periodic immigrants into the District are the Taraki, periodic 
Andar, Kharot, Shinwir, MaU Kha, Nasar, Mia Kb6l, 

Snlaiman Eh41 and Dotdni clans of the Ohilzais. Of these, 
the Taraki, Andar, ^Kharot, and Mala Kh51s are chiefly 
flockowners who enter the District by passes between 
Kamr-nd-dtn K4rdz and Eeshatn. Some go towards 
Pishfn and Shor4wak, others graze their flocks in Hindu- 
bfigh and Kila Saifulla and some go to Fort Sandeman. 

Seine of thorn move on to Mdsa Kh4l, Duki) and Bori. 
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PopuiiATioN. The Mala Kharot and Mia-KhA| and Nasars who 
own camels and carry on trade in wool, ghi, and almonds 
come through the passes east of Kamr-nd-din 
between it and the Gomal and go to the Ddrajdt in the 
winter, and some of them proceed as far as Calcutta where 
they engage in the cloth trade. The Mala Kh4l camelmen 
leave their families in dimdn and themselves spend the 
winter in the District and engage in transport work. Tho 
Zangi Khel section of the Ndsars, who own goats, live near 
Fort Sandeman from April to September and sell milk and 
graze their flocks in the ddmdn daring winter. The 
iSnlaiman Eh41s spend the winter in the Fort Sandeman 
tuhsll, and the Dotdnis migrate to the District from 
Wazirist^n in October and graze their flocks throughout the 
winter. These Ghilsai Powindahs generally come from 
Afghanistan during October to December, and return to 
their homes daring April and May. - A farther account of 
them is given under the Ghilzai tribe. 

Immivra- In 1901, 6^216 persons ( 5,601 males, 615 females) were 
^iniUaT enumerated in the old Zhob District (which then included 
also the Loralai and the Musa Kh5l tahslls), as having been 
born in Provinces of India beyond Baluchistan, and 663 
who had been born in Native States in India beyond 
Baluchistan. Countries adjacent to India chiefly Afghan- 
istan had contributed 790 immigrants. These figures 
include the sepoys serving in Native Begiments. 

The Province in India from which most immigrants come, 
is tho Punjab ( 4,823 ), which is followed by the United 
Provinces ( 983). Sind and Bombay come next with 206 
and 63, respectively. Of Native States those of RSjputdna 
(304) and Punjab (173) supply the major portion. The 
immigrants from the Punjab are drawn principally from 
the Districts of Jhelum, Dera Ismdll Ehan, Si^lkot, 
Amritsar, Rawalpindi, Gajranw41a, Sh^hpqr, Gujr5t, 
Ludhiana, Hoshilrpur, Jallundur, Peshawar, Gurd4spur, 
andSDdra Qhazi Khan. 
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No record of age v^as attempted ia 1901, except in the Population. 
town of Fort Sandeman, and in the bazars and military Age statis- 
^outposts which were enumerated on the standard schedule ; 
in the District the only classification was adnlts and minors, mortality and 

^ . infirmiticB. 

Uat ot a total mdigenoas population of 64,417, there were 
21,018 adult males and 18,518 adult females. The number 
of children, 12 years and under, was males 13,840 and 
females 10,741. In the town of Fort Sandeman for which 
alone accurate figures arc available, out of a total popula- 
tion of t3,552 (males 3,139, females 413) 2,338 males and 
1 96 females or a total of 2,534 persons were between the 
ages of 20 and 40 years. 

Vital statistics are not recorded in the District. In 
1905, a summary enquiry regarding the birth and death 
rate was made by the tahsll officials by selecting a few 
villages in each tahsil, the result obtained indicating 6*06 
per cent, births and 5*73 per cent, deaths in the Fort 
Sandeman tahsil, and 5*67 per cent, births and 5 per cent, 
deaths in the Kila Saifulla tahsil, on the total population of 
those villages during the preceding 12 months. The birth 
and death rate in each tahsil was as under— 



Fobt Sandkmaii. 

Kila Saifulla. 


Births. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Dcathiu 

1 

8*64 

1-98 

8*17 

1*07 

Qii’ls ... ... 

2*42 

1*84 

2*52 

1*11 

Adult Males ... 

••• 

Ml 


1*60 

Adult Females... 

• •• 

1*3 

• •• 

1*22 


The conditions in the Hindubagh tahsil are similar to 
those prevailing in Kila Saifulla. 


The indigenous population, as a rule, are not long-lived 
owing to constant exposure and had nutrition. 
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PoFULATioK. The same Bammary enquiry, to which a reference has 
already been madci shows that of a population of 5,662 
in the selected villages, the total number of afflicted, 
persons was 74 or 1*31 per cent,, of which 54 were males 
y apd 20 females. These included 41 blind (29 males, 
12 females) and 28 deaf and dumb. 

CompuBtiTe The disproportion of women to men in the Fort 
Sandeman Bazar and military station was very great in 1901, 
condition, therl*^ere only 132 women to every thousand men. 

Among the rural population there were 29,668 women 
and 36,498 men or 813 women to every thousand men. 
Among the Eakar Afghans, who form the major portion 
of the population the proportion of females to males was 
850 to 1,000. The Mando Kh6ls had 879, Shir^nis 890, 
the Saiads 935, and the Ghilzais 776 females to 1,000 males. 
No record was prepared in 1901 of the civil conditions of 
the indigenous population. 

Marriage Among the indigenous classes every man marries as 

caMoms. ^ possibly caU, but the necessity of paying bride- 
price (toalwar) compels many to wait till middle age. 
This is specially the case with the poorer nomadic classes. 
Girls are rarely given in marriage till they have reached 
the age of puberty, one of the most important reasons 
being the heavy domestic duties which devolve on a wife 
and which can only be performed by a full grown woman. 

So far as can be ascertained polygamy Is rare, except 
among the well-to*do, though the people have no objection 
to a plurality of wives up to the limit of four prescribed 
by Muhammadan Law. 

The summary enquiry instituted by the tahsil officials, 
to which a reference has already been mad^ elicited that in 
a popnhttion of 5,662, the number of iparried 
1,246 or 22*4 per cent., pf whom 223 or 4 cent, only had 
more than one wife, the percentage being hig^|f ( ^51)^^ m 
Kik Saifulla than ( 3*05 ) in FoH Sandeinap. ^1^^^ 
the wealthy canafford to take moi* wives thsii one, thopgh^^ 
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polygamy is occasionally forced on ilie poor among the PoruLikTio^. 
Afgb&na by the onstom which requires that one of the 
• Burviriog brothers or oonsins mast marry a widow. 

Marriage with near relationSi though not always the rule, 
is preferredi becanse exchanges can easily be arranged, 
the bride-price payable is less^ the parties are already 
matually acquainted and their tribal relations are 
strengthened by the marriage tie. ^ 

Among the well-to-do a man does not usually marry Marriage 
before the age of twenty ; the bride is generally about four 
years younger. Among the poorer classes both the bride- 
groom and the bride are, as a rule, older. In rare cases 
infant betrothals take place, generally among very near 
relations. Ordinarily a man has nothing to say in the selec- 
tion of his bride, but when his parents wish him to marry 
they look for a suitable girl, and the first step taken is to 
send a female relation to see her and to satisfy herself about 
her personal appearance and other qualifications. Among 
the very poor, or when marriage takes place among the 
well-to-do at an advanced age, the man makes his own 
choice. Thagirl having been approved, the father of the 
bridegroom with some of his relations ( marakka ) goes to 
the giri’s father, and, if the preliminary overtures are well 
received, the amount of bride-price ( walwar ), the portion 
of it to he paid in cash and in kind, and the presents ( har ), 
which the father will, at the wedding, give to his daughter, 
are discussed and settled. A deduction on account of the 
value of presents is sometimes made from the amount of 
tsakoar, and in such cases the parents make no presents to 
the daughter at the time of the wedding. When matters 
have been arranged, the mulU offers prayer {fdteh ) and 
congratulatipnii are offered to the bridegroom's father. 

The girl's tnollhc^r then presents the bridegroom's father 
with a handkc^hief or the collar of the girl's dress, and a 
needle in the eye of which has been inserted a silk thread. 

The biride^room's father presents the bride with an ornament 
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Population, made of silver coios called zarungae. This is Hie distinc- 
tive sign of maidenhood and is not removed until the .woman 
becomes a mother. Gans are then fired. This is the* 
preliminary step in the betrothal and is known as the hokya 
at ghusht and it is binding, and after it has taken place, it is 
considered a want of good breeding on the man's ^a^t to 
retreat without a plansible excuse, and any one who does so is 
regard||| with contempt. In the case of the woman the hokf'a 
is considered binding except under special circumstances, 
such as adultery on her part or strong suspicion of it. 

After about a month a party of the bridegroom's 
relations goes to the bride's father, and pays him a portion 
of the walwar. The bride's father presents embroidered 
cloth, pouches used for keeping antimony and tobacco in, 
and in the Kila Saifulla tahsil a paijdma string and the 
collar of the girl's dress. This is the kozda or betrothal, 
and at this time there are again general rejoicings, dancing, 
etc. After the kozda the bridegroom is permitted to 
visit the bride at her parents' house and enjoy all the 
privileges of a husband. 

When the wahoar has been fully paid, a date is fixed for the 
marriage (nikih or wdda), when a party of the bridegroom's 
relations and friends (wra) go to the bride's house, and bring 
home the bride. The marriage service (nikdh) is performed 
by a muUd in the bridegroom's house within three days. 
Marriages are generally performed after the wheat harvest 
has been gathered in, but they are not celebrated during 
the month of Safar, the first ten days of Muharram, and 
the period intervening between the two Ids. Besides the 
walwar, the bridegroom has to supply provisions (khuihai) 
to the father of the girl for the entertainment of the 
wedding guests. In the case of widow re-marriages no 
ceremonies except the nikdh are observed. A onrious 
oustom is that on the day of the marria^ the elder 
brothers, if any, of the bride, out of sbame, leave the 
village. 
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The . ceremonies of marriage described above prevail roi’ULATiON. 
among the Kdkars of the Hindubdgh tahsil, but with a few 
]ocal modifications^ apply fo ofber Afghan tribes of the 
District including the Kh ostia. Among the Sanatia Kdkars 
of Hindubdgh, after the kozda, the bridegroom proscuts the 
brido with a dress, a wrapper to her mother, and sweet- 
meats, all collectively known as jora, after wliicb he visits 
the bride and enjoys all the privileges of a liusband. If 
the girl bjccomes pregnant whilst in her father’s hoSb, tho 
date of tho marriage is expedited and the bridegroom is 
sometimes required to pay a penalty {sharmumi) whicli 
varies from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40, The nikdh among tho 
Sanatias is performed at the bride’s house. Among tho 
Maiido Khiils, when a part of tho walwar has been paid 
after tho hozd'i, the bridegroom can visit tho bride at her 
father’s house. Among tho Shiranis and Khostis, tho 
bride and bridogrooin aro not permitted by custom to meet 
before the marriage ceremony (nikdh) has been performed. 

In the case of tho bride’s death before the marriage, tho 
full amount of walivar paid is refunded among the Shiranis, 
while among other tribes only half of tho sum paid is 
refunded. 

The amount and method of payment of walivar is tho Brido-pricc. 
most important factor in all matrimonial arrangements. 

In pro-British days money was scarce, and the bride 
price was low, varying from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 for a virgin, 
and except the small amount required for ornaments, it 
was generally paid in sheep, goats, donkeys, camels, cattle, 
grain, or arms, and, occasionally, in land. The present rate 
of walwar among the Sanzar Kbels is from Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 700 ; among the Mando Khdls, from Rs. 800 to Rs. 500 ; 
among the Shiranis of Fort Sandeman, from Rs. 400 to 
Rs. 700; among the Xhosti Saiads, from Rs. 300 to Rs. 700 ; 
and, among the Sargaras of Hindubdgh, from Rs. 300 
to Rs. 400. Among the Jogfzai Sardar Khdl of Kila 
Saifulla, the bride -price is about Rs. 1,000. But the amount 
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Population, depends on the position of the bride’s family, her personal 
qualities, and the paying capacity, age, and social position 
of the suitor. If a man wishes to marry above him, or ai^ 
old man wishes to marry a young girl, he has to pay a 
higher price than an ordinary suitor. The walwar paid 
for a widow is generally half the amount paid for a virgin, 
but, in exceptional cases, when a widow is young and 
attractive, it is more. Dower (Aag-i-mafer) , locally known 
as kduAn prevails, and its amount varies according to the 
position of the parties. It consists of a camel, a head of 
cattle, or cash from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 10. When animals are 
presented, the females are the solo property of the wife, 
while the males may be killed or disposed of by the husband 
without her consent. The husband also presents his wife, 
as dower, with a share, generally one-third, of the merit 
(saivdh), which he hopes to obtain after death by giving 
alms from his hearth (anghari) in his life time. 

System of A oustom is also universal among the tribes of exohang- 
exc ange. Called sarai or tsarai patsarai. Under this 

system, if there is much difference between the ages of the 
girls, which are to be exchanged, one being marriageable 
and the other not, the parents of the younger generally 
have to pay an additional sum (bardward or sar) in cash. 
Similarly an oldish man, who gets a young girl in 
exchange for one of his female relations, has to make an 
additional cash payment by way of compensation. This 
amount generally does not exceed one-fourth of the walwar 
prevalent among the tribes. 

Af system Among the Ssnzar Khels of the District, a system of 
of marriage, marriage known as at is also recognised. This was practised 
in pre-British days by men of power and induence only 
and there have been a *few instances of it in recent years 
also. A man enamoured of a girl and refused her hand 
by her parents, would throw a sheep or goat’s head into 
her house, fire a gun in front of the bousei out off her 
looks of hairi or ornament (s(iriin^ae)i mn away with her 
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wrapper (mrai or takrai) pronouncing at the same time Population. 
that she was his^ and no one else could daro to marry her. 

In due course her parents would be reconciled and the 
usual walwar paid. This system is now dying out. 

The marriage expenses vary according to the position of Marriage 
the contracting parties, from Us. 100 to Rs. 300, excluding 
the walwar; most of which fall on tho bridegroom’s party. 

The bride’s parents generally present her with a dress 
and a few silver or brass ornaments, bedding, and some 
articles of household furniture. A suit of clothes is also 
given to the bridegroom. Wealthy and loading families 
present more dresses than one to tho bride, and the 
ornaments and articles of household furnitiiro are more 
numerous and better. When the value of the presents has 
been set off against the walwar^ the brido seldom receives 
more than a wrapper from her parents. 

The usual reasons for divoroo are tho disagreeable Divorce, 
appearance or temper of tho woman and immorality proved 
or suspected. The method of divorce is the throwing of 
three stones or clods of earth in the woman's lap^ or, in her 
absence, in the lap of her father or brother in tho presence 
of two witnesses, Tho divorced woman has the status of a 
widow, and can, among the Kakars, re-marry in her tribe, but, 
if she be divorced for misconduct, she is not permitted by 
custom in some of the tribes to marry her seduoer. 

A woman can obtain a divorce if her husband is proved 
to be impotent. To effect this, pressure is brought on the 
husband by her parents through the tribal headmen. 

Among the Sauzar Kh4ls and Shir^nis if the woman is 
divorced on account of disagreement, a part of the walwar is 
refunded to the husband, and among the San 2 sar Kh^Is in 
cases of divorce for misconduct, the man who re-marries the 
divorcee has to pay a stiitt of money ( hhuUa ) to the husband. 

Before the British occupation death was the punishment of Penalties fos 
a faithless wife caught flagrante delieiOj and among the 
Shlranis the seducer’s right foot or nose was cut off* In case 
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ropuLATioN. of misconduct on the part of a widow, her nose and ears 
were cut off. Theoretically death is still the punishment for 
adultery, but^ in practice^ an injured husband is ready ta 
salve his conscience with compensation in girls, money, land, 
etc.; the amount payable varying in different tribes. No 
compensation is payable, if both the seducer and the woman 
are Jdlled, If both escape, the woman is divorced and among 
the majority of the tribes the divorcee is allowed to marry 
her seducer on payment of compensation to the injured 
husband. There is no fixed rate of compensation, it being 
determined on the merits of each case. Among the KSanisar 
Khels, Sargaras, and Mando Khels the ordinary rato is 2 to 4 
girls and Rs. 1,200, and in rare cases women are exchanged, 
the seducer handing over his wife to the injured husband ; 
among the Shiranis it is 11s 700 ; among tho Khosti Salads 
it equals the amount of walwar. 

The status of Women occupy a very degraded position in the household, 
rights*^ ^ work, her parents send her to tend 

propeity, cattle, besides requiring her to take her part in all tho 
ordinary household duties. When she attains a marriageable 
age, she is, for all practical purposes, put up for sale to the 
highest bidder. As a wife she must not only carry water, 
prepareTood and attend to all ordinary duties, but she must 
take the flocks out to graze, groom her husband’s horse and 
assist in the cultivation. With a few exceptions mentioned 
later, she has no rights improporty, nor even to any presents 
given her at her marriage, and, if divorced, she can only 
carry away with her the clothes she is wearing. As a widow, 
too, she is only entitled to a subsistence allowance from her 
late husband’s estate. In the household of a deceased Afghan, 
widows and girls are merely regarded as assets in tho 
division of his property. 

In former days, a brother who did not wish to marry his 
brother’s widow himself, could dispose of her in marriage to 
any one he chose and appropriate the walwar^ but an appre- 
ciable change has occurred in tho position of such widows, 
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BiDce an important decision given by Mr, ( Sir Hugh ) Population, 
Barnes, then Agent to the Governor-General, in November, 

4892, in the case of Lnkman E4kar versus the Grown. 

** As regards a widow's power of chosing a husband,’^ 

Mr. Barnes said, ** Muhammadan Law must not bo over-ridden 
by local inhuman and ignorant custom, and, in all disputes 
regarding widow re-marriage brought before the Courts in 
British Baluchistan or. the Agency territories, the Courts of 
Law should follow the provisions of Muhammadan Law, in 
so far as that Law gives to widows full liberty and discretion 
to marry whom they please ; and no case of the kind should 
be committed to a jirga for settlement without a clear direc- 
tion that, on this point of the widow’s freedom of choice, no 
curtailment whatever will be permitted of the liberty and 
discretion which Muhammadan Law allows her. The only 
point in which any concession to local tribal custom can be 
permitted, is that which relates to the*payment which should 
be made by the new husband to the late husband’s 
family. • • • In order to put a stop to the feuds which 
might otherwise arise from allowing widows to marry 
whom they please, it is admissible for Courts to settle the 
sum of money which should be paid to the family of the 
widow’s late husband by the man she proposes to marry. 

This is the point in the settlement of these cases, which 
may usefully be made over to a jirga for decision,’* 

This decision was re-affirmed by Sir James Browne in 
June, 1895. The decision is net always followed by the 
tribesmen, but the women are well aware that they can 
appeal to the Courts. 

Among most of the tribes the women are allowed no 
share in inheritance ; and a local proverb* to the effect that 

if a brother has a sense of shame, a wrapper would be a 
sister’s share of the patrimony ” illustrates the position of 
the woman. Among the Sanzar Khdls, Mando Khdls, 

• The proverb In Paahta is the following -.—Tfarer che nanmldi H da 
khot yao tikrai H, 
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FopuiiATxON. SbSr&niB^and Khostifii a widow, bo long as sbe dooB not marry, 
is permitted to hold one-eighth of her deceased husband’s 
property, both moveable and immoveable, but she does not^ 
enjoy any such right among the Sargara Kdkars. 

Inheritance among males, is governed by tribal custom, 
but is based on the general principles of shariaL 
LaagQsge. Language, at the Genbus of 1901, was recorded only in 
tho case of 5,152 persons, who were censused on the standard 
schedule. Most of them were aliens from other Provinces in 
India and some from other districts in Baluchistan and spoko 
their own dialects. The language of the Courts is Urdu, 
and a modified form of it originally introduced in the 
District by officials who came in the early days of the 
British occupation from the D4rajdt, is making way among 
the indigenous population; and especially in the villages close 
to the head quarter stations of tho tahsils. 

The indigenous population is almost wholly Afghan and 
speaks Fashtu. The soft Southern dialect, as distinguished 
from the Pashtfi or Northern dialoot is alone used. A brief 
account of its origin is given in Chapter VI ( page 75 ) of 
Mr. Hughes-Buller’s Census Report of Baluchistan for 1901. 
The Sibzais, now a section of the Akhtarzai; originally 
spoke tho Ghilzai Pashtd, but being now amalgamated 
with the Kdkars, they have adopted their dialect. The 
medium of correspondence, except in the case of official 
documents, is Persian; some of themtdlds among the 
Sanzar Ehd Kdkars of Hindub^gh carry on their oone- 
spondence in Pashtd verso written in Persian character. 

The principal race found in the District are the Afghans, 
te^Bod iiriio represent about 98 per cent, of the total indi^ous 
population, to which are to be added 1,138 Saiads and 
6 Eh^tr&ns. The Afghan tribes of the District include:— 
E&kars ••• ••• ■.. ... 4S,068 

Shir&ni ••• ... 6,»74 

Puri ... ••• «•. 6^19 
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Ghilzai 7,600 

OthorB ( Tarfns 66| Ustr^na 1 ) ... 67 

^Theoretically an Afghdn tribe is constitnted from a 
number of kindred groups of agnates. The groups com- 
prising the tribe are divided into a multiplicity of sub- 
divisions, which it is almost impossible to follow, but for 
practical purposes four arc in general nso, the qaim or main 
body, the khel or sat representing both the clan, a group 
generally occupying a common locality, and the section, a 
group whose members live in close proximity to one another 
and probably hold common land, and lastly the' kahol, a 
family group united by kinship. 

AfElliated with a good many tribes, however, aro a certain 
number of alien groups known as minMn or ham&yah* 
Some instances of those are given in the account of the 
tribes that follows. In these cases the tost of kinship does 
not apply, and such groups, families or individuals are united 
to the tribe by common good and common ill. In other words, 
common blood-fond is the underlying principle uniting a 
tribe, bui the conception merges into the fiction of common 
blood, i. 0 ., connection by kinship. 

The AfglOlB are not organised under a common leader, 
os is the ease with Baloch or Brahui tribes, to whom the tribal 
officers such as mukaddamj wadkas, eto», are subordinate, 
but their more demooratio spirit chooses a loading man 
in each minor group. Heredity is always an important 
factor among the Balooh, but with Afghdns there is frequent 
chopping and changing, the weak giving way before the 
strong and the apt before the inept. Hence individnality 
has far greater scope among Afgh&ns than among Balooh 
or Brahni, but the retention of inflaenoe, once aoqnired, 
frequently depends on exterior support, such os that of 
Government, rather than on the tribesmen themselves.* 

The total number of K&kars in the District in 1901 was 
: 4 3,068 i males 28,278, and females 19,795. They represent 
* Cejk9U9 1 / India ( ISO! ), Volmoa V„ V-A,, Olmpter VIH. 
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Population. 68 per cent, of the total number of Afgh^nSi and 67 per cent, 
of the total indigenous population of the District. The 
K&kars are Ghurghusht Pathans, their progenitor Kak dr 
Kfikar being one of the four sons of D&ni and grandson 
of Ghurghushtj son of Qais Abdur Eashid. The rarloua 
descendants of Kakar are shown in a genealogical table 
prepared^ in 1901, by Ekan Bahddnr Mir Shams Shah, 
Settlement Extra Assistant Commissioner! a copy of which 
is given in appendix 111. 

The Kakars in the District are divided into three clans:-— 

Sanatia ••• ••• ••• 4,429 

Sauzar Khels 37,666 

Sargara ... ... ... 765 

Included among these are a few Dawi who are descended 
from Dawi, brother of Kakar, a group called Lamar, whoso 
origin is doubtful, and a few Targharas. 

The Sancar The Sanzar Kh^l are descended from Sanzar or San jar, 
Khfl clan. of Sughrak and grandson of Kakar, and they are known 
by outsiders as the Sarans and Zhobis. Sanzar Nika was 
regarded as a saint ^ and many stories are told in confirma- 
tion of this belief. According to local tradition Sanzar was 
a posthumous son of Sughrak by a Saiad wife Amed Lazgi 
who after her husband’s death returned to her own home ia 
the Ldni country, where Sanzar was bom. When he came 
of age, he was taunted by his companions with the fact that 
his father was unknown, whereupon his mother gave him 
his father’s signet ring and told him who he was. Sanzar 
then eame to Hindubagh. Here the Mughal governor, 
Miro, conspired to kill him, but Sanzar miraculonsly made 
his escape, destroyed the Khanki fort and married MWs 
daughter by whom he had twelve sons.^ 

In the course of the Census of 1901 there seems to have 
been a misapprehension as to the constitution of the Sanzar 

* Note about certain sections of the KAkais living in the Zhob Distiiob 
of Bnliiohistdn bj R&i Bthlb Dlw&tt Jamiat B4I, published in the Joarmit 
of the Ariaiic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXXIl, Part 111, No. 2 of 1903. 
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and they were divided into thirty-two seotionaj bat all Fopulatiok 
local authorities distribute them into twelve seotiona. They 
have affiliated certain other groups known as the WmUa. 

Among these latter may be mentioned the following The 
Sibzais, who now form a branch of the Akhtarsais in the 
Kila Saifnlla tah^ and who were originally Hotak Ghilzais ; 
the Adozais among the Sulaim^nzai Kibzais who are 
descended from a widow’s son ( whose origin is not known ) 
whom Sulaiman^ a merchant of Kandahdr^ abdncted. 

Sulaimdn afterwards came to Gosa, bought land and settled 
there. The Ya^nzais among the Abdnllazais are said to be 
the descendants of a fonndlii^ whose parentage is unknown. 

The principal sections of the Sanzar Kh^ls are known, 
after the twelve sons of Sanzar, as Alfzai, Abdnllazai, 

Kibzaij Huramzai, Utman Kh4l, Bar at Kh6l, Nas Khel, 

Arab Kh41, Par^zun, Taimani, Nisai, and Hindu Sanzar Kh^l. 

Of these the Par^zuns migrated to the Pishin tahsil of the 
Quetta-Pishin District, the Hindu Sanzar Kh^ls are in 
Sbik&rpur in Sind ; the Utmda Khels and Arab Ehels live 
chiefly in the Bori tahsil of the Loralai District, while 
the Taimani reside in the Sidbband mountains in Herat 
territory where they have been amalgamated with the Char 
Aimtaq ribe. The following table shows the population of 
each section by tahsils, in the Zhob District in 1901 : — 


Population in 1901m 


Section. | 

Total. 

Fort j 
Sandeman. 1 

Kila 

SaifuUa. 

Hindnbdgh. 

Alizai ... 


24,819 

1,076 

16,889 

6,854 

Kibzai ... 


6,287 

6,165 

122 

... 

Abdnllazai 


4,110 

4,040 

66 

4 

Arab KhA 

t*. 

818 

• •• 

818 

• •• 

Has Kh61 


512 

••• 


S12 

Huramzai 


501 

501 


a«# 

Barat Kh6l 


470 

• • • 

470 

•n 

Dtman Kb^l 


6 

1 

1 

5 
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PoptLATiow, Each of these sections is divided into nnmerons sub- 
B^tionSi which have been shown in table II-A, Volnme E 

The most important gronp of the Sanzar Kh^ls is the 
Jogizai ( 749 : males 897| females 852 ), a snb-section of the 
Jalalzai-Shadozai-Alizais. Jogi, the progenitor of this 
group, was eleventh in descent from Sanzar. His two sons 
were Bostan and Mitha. Mokam, son of B^kar Nika, great* 
grandson of Boston, had two sons, Ishak and Nawdb, 
who gave their names to the two rival factions of Ishak 
Kahol and Nawab Eahol. The Joglzais are endowed with 
a kind of religions sanctity in the eyes of their fellow-tribes* 
men, and it was on one of the Jogi’s descendants, Bdkar 
Nika, that the title of the rnler of Zhob was bestowed 
by Ahmad Shdh Abddli. The doings of the principal men 
among the Jogizai family chiefly form the history of the 
District and have already been given in some detail in an 
earlier section* The present headman is Sardar Muhammad 
Akbar Khdn, Nawab Eahol, who was recognised as chief 
in 1898 and on whom the title of Sarddr Bahadur^’ was 
conferred in June, 1897* Other important men among 
the Nawdb Eahol are : Said Ehdn, Aydb Khdn, Nari Khan, 
Mir Hdji, Shddi Otd, Muhammad Sadfq, Ldjwar Ehdn, 
Muhammad Afzal Ehdn, and Edla Ehdn, Among the 
Ishak Eahol the principal men are : Zarif Ehdn, son of the 
late S. B. Nawdb Bangui Ehdn, Zarghdn Ehdn, son of 
Sarddr Shahbdz Ehdn, Itdni Ehdn, Dewdna Ehan, Tajuddin, 
Bahman Jdn, Jamdl Ehdn, Uma Khdn, Shdr Khdn, Bdz 
Ehdn, and Bail Ehdn* Most of these enjoy revenne-free 
lands, are exempt from payment of cattle tax, aro in receipt 
of grain allowances, and some also receive pay from the 
levy serxioes* These ccmcesBions are mentioned in 
Chapter III* 

The Maldzai sept among the Mlrzais, a snbHSiebti^ of ittie 
Alizai are looked on as a sacred class— pir kkdna* 

The majority of the Sanzar Ebdls aro agriculturists, hut 
some combine flockowning with agrioultore* The Jaldlzais 
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and Mcurd^nf iis chiefly subsist on the produce of their flocks. Populatioit 
The Ghor^zai^ B^tozai, and Ism^ilzai also own large flocks^ 
and the Alizai, Daulatzaii Mirzai, and Jaldizai are camel 
breeders. The Malezai section of the Ismdflzais are en- 
gaged in trade. 

Besides the Joglzai Sardar Khdl the leading men among 
the Sanzar Khdl are (1.906) : Khan Sdhib Midn Khan and 
Paind Kbdn Kibzals, Shdr Muhammad and Mdsam Khan 
Abdullazaii Mnlla Dilbar Fakirzai, Khoiddd Khan Mirzai> 

Malik Anwar Bdiozai^ Sheikh Ydkdb Ismdilzai^ and Muzhak 
Bustamzai-Hamzazai* 

In the Census returns of 1901 Dumars (94: males 56 , i^nman. 
females 38 ) were included among the Sanzar Khdl Kdkars. 

They all reside in the Hindubdgh tahsil. Local tradition 
assigns them a low social status as being descended from a 
slave or musician of Sanzar and hence tho well-to-do among 
the Sanzar Khdls hesitate to give their daughters to them 
in marriage. 

Sanatia was a son of Husain and grandson of JadramTho SAnatta 
one of the six sons of Kdkar^ They arc divided into two 
main branches^ tho Hdrun Khel and Isa Khdl. In 1901 
the total number of Sanatias in the District was 4,429 
( males 2|382, females 2,047 ) of whom 80 were in tho Kila 
Saifulla and the remainder in the Hindubdgh tahsil. The 
principal sections represented are the Isa Khdl ( 1,503 ), 

Mehtarzai ( 2,621 ), Sdrangzai (174), Bdzai ( 45 ), Mallazai 
( 19 ) and Brahimzai (7 ). They occupy the western portion 
of the tahsil, including the Kamchnghai glen. They are 
agriculturists and some own flocks also. The Isa Khdls 
own a little land and earn their living by labour and selling 
firewood. The principal men among the Sanatias are ( 1905 ) 

Mir Alam Khdn Mehtarzai and Muhammad Jdn Sultdnzai. 

The Bargaraa are descended from Sargarai, son of Kdkar The Sargar t 
and are divided into three main sections, viz. t the Sam Khdl, 

Mandazai, and Hardnzai. Most of them live in the Quetta- 
Piahfii Diatrict. In 1901, the number of Bargaras in the 
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PopuLirrioN. Zhob District was 765 : males 426 and females 840^ of 
whom 707 were in the Hindubagh and 58 in the Kila 
Sailnlla tafasils. Those now found in the Quetta-Pishfn 
District are alleged to haye separated from the parent stocky 
under the leadership of one Midn Khan, in search of pasture 
and lived for some time in Haidarzai whence they moved 
to Euchldk. All the three sections are represented in 
Hindubagh but the Hardnzai are numerically the strongest 
(886), the Sam Khel coming next with 246, and the 
Mandazais 08. The Mandazais of Quetta-Pishin recently 
attempted to renew their connection with the Hindubagh 
Sargaras, but the latter refused to have anything to say to 
them, a fact which is of interest, as showing the fission which 
is continually taking place among the tribes. The Sargaras 
are an agricultural class and own lands in Parkanda and 
Sam Kh41 Kardz. Their leading man is Kamal Khan, son 
of Tdmds Khan, Umarzai Harfinzai. 

Physioal o!»- Anthropometrical measurements, which were made of 

racteristlcs. , , , , . 

theKakars in 1908, showed that they had broad heads, 

fine to medium notes, and that their stature was either 
above the mean or tall. The following were the average 
measurements * of those examined 

Average Cephalic Index 81*9 

Average Nasal Index 69*6 

Average Stature ... 168*8 c.m. 

Average Orbito-nasal Index •• 116*6 

The Kakars of Zhob are on the whole at present a well- 
behaved and peaceful people, though they were trouble- 
some in the earlier days. They have no great reputa- 
tion for bravery and the estimation in which they are 
held by other Pathans is expressed in a local proverb, 
which says: Whenever you see a K4kar, b‘t that 
Kakar with a stick, expel him from the mosque and 
you will see no mischief.** Their dirty personal habits 
are alluded to in another proverb which speaks of them 
* Bee CMifut 0/ India^ Vol. I, Ethaq^raphical Jtppendlcos* 
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as " besmeared with filth.’* Their standard of morality is Population. 

somewhat low and the custom of najlis prevails among 

them. According to this custom young marriageable girls 

are supplied to respectable guests for entertainment, and a 

host who happens to hare no girl in his family obtains one 

for the purpose from a friend’s or a relative's family. 

The Shiranis are the descendants of Sharaf*nd-din alios SWrAnI tribe. 
Sharkhabdn, son of Saraban. Geographically the Shiranis 
are divided into two groups— those residing to the east 
of the Sulaimun range being known as the Largha 
Shiranis, while those residing to the west of that range are 
called the Bargha Shiranis. Like other Afghan tribes, they 
have spread out from time to time, and some of them are 
to be found in Shordwak, whilst others have given their name 
to one of the clans ( Lohardni-Shirdni ) of the Marri Baloch. 

After the Ehidarzai expedition of 1890, to which a reference 
has been made under Historyi the tribe was split up, the 
Bargha Shiranis remaining under the control of the Zhob 
Political Agency, whilst the Largha Shirdnia fell to the 
D6r4 Ismail Khan District of the North-West Frontier 
Province. 

According to the local tradition, there was continual war- 
fare between the Shiranis and Bait&nis about threo hundred 
years ago. The leader of the Shiranis found a Eurdsh 
orphan boy, with whose miraculous help the Shiranis were 
victorious over the Baitauis. The boy was named Dard 
Rbdn, was married to a Shirdni woman, and the lead- 
ing men of the Shiranis decided to send a batch of their 
tribe under his leadership to occupy the Bargha lands 
which were lying waste for fear of the Wazirs. This is said 
to be the origin of the Bargha branch. According to a local 
tradition the Bargha lands were formerly held by the 
Haadras, who deserted 4he country and migrated to 
Bozgdn in the north. 

The recognized head or Sarddr of the Sbirdnis is Baloch 
Ehdn^ Mahm6dzai, who lives in Largha^ and the Bargha 
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Population. Shfrinis oonsider Atta Kh^n, who ja seventh in descent 
from ibar^ Kh^n, as their Sardar* But of recent years the 
Sarddrs have been weak and incapable men and the family 
has lost much of its influence and importance. In pre* 
British days the Bargha Shfranis paid their headman one 
husa of grain per family at the rabi harvest, and three 
hnndred kdsas per annnm from the prodooe of the Mughal 
Kot lands. The Nar4zai Mando Kh41s also paid him one- 
tenth of the produce of their lands. Abdulla Shdh of Shina 
Khwaza and Miharb&n Ghdhar Kh^l are also important 
men. Salim Khiin is the leading man among the Babars 
and Hdji Bahawal Hak among the Haripals. 

In 1901 the Bargha ShirlLnis in the District numbered 
6,974: males 3,689, females 3,285, the number of adult 
males being 2| 13 5. They are divided into the following 
clans: Babar(lt74S), OhdharKhdl(451), Harip41( 1,593), 
Hasan Kh41 (2,095), Kapfp (290), Harhdl (283),andOba 
Eh51( 514 ), They have from time to time affiliated other 
groups. 

The Haripils claim a Saiad descent, and allege that their 
progenitor, Harif, was a Saiad from Pishin, who migrated to 
the Shirdni country, married a Shlrani woman, and was 
affiliated with the Shir^nis. Similarly the Kirmdnzai among 
the Hassan Kh51 are said to be the descendants of a found- 
ling ( miTd/m ). 

The principal villages of the Shirdnis in the Fort Sande- 
man tahsil are Kuria Wasta, Knrram, Ghazlawar, and Shar 
Ghalai, those of the Haripdls Brdhim Kb51, and Algada, 
while the Bdbar are chiefly found in Garda Bdbar, Algada 
Bdbar, and Brdhfm Khdl. 

The Shfrdnis are agriculturists, and also own flocks but 
the Marhdl clan among them are almost all nomads. 
Mr. L« W. King, C. S., when Djsputy Commissioner, Ddra 
Ismdil Khdn, desoril)ed the Shfranis in 1690 as follows :— 
OhMaoterand The Shirdnis (or MardniB,as they prefer to mdl them- 
appearanoe. ^ perhaps the most uncivilized tribe on the Ddra 
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l8m8fl,Kh8n border^ and have all tbe charaoterlsiios of vrild Population. 

races. They are not given to thieving, but lying is a vice 

which 1 am afraid, intercourse with our district has taught 

thorn, as amongst the SuMnzais and Khiddarzaiswho inhabit 

the slopes of the Takht and arc far removed from our oivili* 

sing influence a Shirini’s word can generally be relied on. 

Murder or killing for the mere Inst of blood is very rare. 

They are not so cheerful and joyous as their neighbonrs, the 
Mahsuds, and seem to take the world much more serionBly. 

Fanaticism cannot be assigned to them as a fault, and their 
performance of the rites of religion struck me as being very 
perfunctory. They are lazy in the extreme and thriftless. 

In appearance they are ill-favonred, low-sized, and wiry with 
high cheek bones. They are by no means a manly race, 
though an exception in this respect might perhaps be made 
in favour of the Khiddarzois, some of whom are fine looking 
men.’* They are locally considered to bo bad friends and a 
proverb says that a dog which knows you will not bite 
you, bnt a Mar&ii who knows yon will eat yon np.” 

The Panris orPannis were originally a nomad tribe ofthe The Pftnrt 
Gfaurghnsht Afghans and the Safis, a branch of the tribe, are 
still found in considerable numbers near Ghazni, and another 
largo section, now known as the Gaddns, reside in the 
Peshawar District to the east of the Ydsnfzai country. A 
branch of tbe Panris appears to have wandered from the 
west to the Snlaiman hills, and from thence to have spread 
gradually to the south. The Mdsa Kh^ls and Isots 
of the Loralai District are Panris, and another section found 
their way into Sdngdn from the Boldn pass and gradually 
acquired Badra, Quat-Maudoi, and Sibi. Eventually they 
got possession of, or were perhaps nominated by the rulers 
of Kandahar to admimster Barkhdn, and the lands now held 
by the Marris. The descendants of the Panris are also found 
in Southern India where, from time to time, they have made 
a Gonsiderable figure in Indian history. Prior to the down- 
fall of the house of Babar, one of the celebrated free-lances 
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PoiptTLATioK. of the period was Daiid Khan, a Panri, who was remarkable 
for his generosity and liberality which have passed into the 
proverb : Bani ta bani nahtn ta DiM Khan Panri, that is 
to say I if the worst comes to the worst, there is still Da6d 
Kban to fall back upon. 

According to the Oonsas of 1901 the FanrisofZhob 
District are represented by three clans: the Lawanr or 
Lawanas^ the Mando Kfa4i and the Musa Eb4l ; and their 
total number was 5,819 : males 2,835 ( including 1,667 adult 
males ) and females 2,484. The Musa Ehdls only numbered 
69. This classihcation has been retained, but in reality the 
Mando Khels have no connection either ethnically or in 
practice with the Panris. They are descended from Mando, 
one of the three sons of Ghurghusht and a cousin of Kakar, 
son of D4ni. 

Ihe Lawana The Lawanas or Lawanrs are descended from Lawanr, one 
of the six sons of Panri, and are therefore related to the 
Musa Kh5ls, Isots, B4rdzais, and others. In 1890 they had 
settlements in two places~(l) at southern Tirwah and on the 
Kundar river, between Kundar Nigangi and N^khdl ; and 
(2) at S4ngan in the Sibi District. In 1901 their number 
in the Zhob District was 970 : males 518, females 452, almost 
all ( 958 ) of whom are in the Kakar Khurasan circle of the 
Hindubagh tahsil. The principal sections recorded in the 
censns papers are the Mandarzai (593), Ismdilzai (295) and 
Husain Kh5l ( 70 )• Before the British occupation of the 
country, the Lawanas were considered as owning allegiance 
to the Jogfzai family and paid small contributions to them. 
The Lawanas are both agriculturists and flockowners, but 
their chief means of livelihood is the produce of their flocks. 
They also manufacture earth salt. The leading men among 
the Lawanas are Gori Kh&n, Nasar Ehdn and Shainak. 

Tte^^Mtodo According to the local tradition the Mando Khdl ( Ghnr- 
ghusht Afghans) came from Nawar in Khurasan and in 
conjunction wiih the Mdsa Kfadls and Sanzar Kh51 Kakars 
defeated and turned the Mughals out of the country and 
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occnpied it. They are divided into two branches^ the Population. 
Hddizai or Sheikh and Hider Khdl. In 1901 the total 
* number of Mando Eh41s in the District was 4,280 : males 
2/278 (including 1,830 adult males) and females 2,002. 

The Sheikh or Hddizai only numbered 131^ all the rest 
being distributed over twenty-five sections'of the Hider Khdh 
of which KaHazai ( 267 ) are considered to be the sarddr khel 
or the leading family. The Mando Khels occupy the 
country round Fort Sandeman, their principal villages being 
Apozai, Kam Gustoi, and Buranj. They are generally a 
peaceful and inoffensive people, and among their neighbours 
are known ns the Manda Khel or backward, tribe. Their 
chief occupation is agriculture, but most of the Sulaimdnzai 
section ( 755 ) are flockowners. The Mando Khels owned 
allegiance to the Jogizai Sarddr but always bad a headman 
of their own. The present headman is Shdr Khdu. Akhtar 
Khdn, Suluimdnzai, and Jaldt Khdn, Izatzai, are also import- 
ant malika among the Mando Khels. 

The Sdfis are a clan of the Pannis or Panris, but those in The Bi6 tribe, 
the Zbob District disown any connection with their brethren 
in the Sibi District. They allege that they belong to the 
Ghilzai tribe and migrated from Afghdnistdn. In 1901 
their number in the District was 345 ( males 209, females 
136 ), and they are divided into three sections : the Pdinda 
Khdl ( 265 ), the Traman Khel ( 53 ), and Jani Khdl ( 27 ). 

The majority of them are nomads, but some have acquired 
land by purchase, and are settled at Sdfi Kot on the bank 
of the Zhob river, in the Fort Sandeman tahsil. Their 
headman was TJsmdn Ghani, who migrated to Afghdnistan 
in 1894| and the present (1906) leading man is Tordn. 

In 1901, the Saiads in the District numbered 1,188: males 
588 and females 550; the local distribution being Fort 
Sandeman 966, Hindubdgh 107, and Kila Saifulla 65. The 
principal clans represented are : the Bukhdris 177, Khosti 
820, Taran 36, Kharshfn 32, Hnsaini 14, Kurdsh 14^ and 
45 others. 
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PoptJi.ATioK. The Ehosiis claim to be the dosoendants of Saiad T4hir 
and are said to haye emigrated from Khost in Afghdnist^Q. 
Of the total of 820> 772 are in the Fort Sandeman tahsll and 
48 in the Kila Saifalla tabsiL They are divided into four 
eeotions : the Umaraaii Mar6fzai> Mirini^ and Sohbat Kb41, 
the first three are in the villages of M4r4fza], Lahrdni^ and 
Umarzai between Lakaband and Babar, and the last named 
section are settled close to Aghbargi Manda in the Kila 
Saifulla tahsil. Their leading men are malik Koudol and 
Sheikh Raza Oul. They interxnarry with the Eakor tribes 
among whom they live and adopt their oastoms. 

The Bakhari and other Saiads are scattered among the 
various villages of the District and live chiefly on the 
charity of the people. 

Ghiliais. In the census taken in 1901 the Gbilzai Afghdna at that 
titnfl in the District numbered 7^500: moles 4,221 and females 
8,279. They were distributed over Fort Sandeman ( 5,076 ), 
Hndobdgh ( 1 ,905 ), and Kila Saifulla (519) ; and belonged to 
the following clans :—-N58ar 3,796, Sulaiman Kh41 2,209, 
Khaiot 868, Andar 108, Tokbi 196, Taraki 109, Hotak 41, 
and others 173. 

The majority of these are nomads who under the general 
name of Fowindahs visit the District during the winter 
daring their annual migration from Afghanistan to the 
D5raj4t and back. Besides the clans mentioned above the 
Shinwdr, Mala Eh5l, Mia Kh4l, and Dotani also visit the 
District. The Mia Kh41s come from Afghdnistfin by the 
Gomal, proceed to D4man by the Ghwae-li&r and Dahana 
Sar, leave their families there, and trade in Calcutta and 
Delhi in cloth. The Dotinis live in Wazirist&i to the north 
* of the Gomal and come down to the Zhob District in 
October to graze their flocks in the hills near Kuohbiiia; 
returning to their homes in April. 

The Taraki, Andar, Ebarot, Shinwdr, and Mab^ Eh41 
are large flockowners and enter the Distrkt in October 
from passes between Kamar-ud-din Kirdz, Edshatu, 
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Tirkha-war; some of the Tarakl, Andar, and Kharot proceed Population, 
by Loeband to Toba Eftarii FiBbin and Shor&vaki and a 
krger number of the Eharot, ShinwaPi and Mala Kh^l 
proceed to Hindubdgh and Eila SailuUa by the Mughal 0h6h 
route. Thence they move oui gracing ^heir flocke as they 
go, through the Zhob valley to Duki> Loralai^ and Mdsa 
Kh61 while the Mala Eh^l camel owners go to Daman by 
Dahana Sar. After leanng their families in the Damaoj 
the Mala Kh^ls return to Fort Sandeman and engage in 
transport work. They also import grain from Barkhan, 

Loralai, and Kila Saifnlla into Fort Sandeman. Such of 
the Fowindahs as have caravans of pM^aimonds, woolipostias^ 
larak cloth, and raisins enter the District by Klshatu^ 
some of whom go on to Pishin and Quetta via Loeband and 
Sabdra, some go to Fort Sandeman via Shighdla, and others 
by Ehasnob to Loralai. 

The poorer members of the Kanda Khdl and Bar^i sec- Kharut 
tions of the Eharot remain in Sang-ghar and Silifiza and 
cam their livelihood by selling firewood, while other sec- 
tions who own camels come by the Qomal and go to Ddm^n 
by the Ghwae-liar. 

The Easar Fowindahs who periodically visit the District Nitaan. 
belong to the following sections:— (1) Eamdl Ehel; (2) 

Mallzai ; (3) Fandi Ehd; (4) Tarak Ehfl; (5) Ya Eh41; (6) 

Niamat Ehdl ; (7) Bhar Ehdl ; (8) Zsngi Ehdl ; (9) Taldk 
Eh41; (10) Nabo Ehdl ; (11) Ush Eh41; (12) Jalal Eh61 ; end 
(13) Mas^zsi. Of these the first named six sections live 
from December to March in Ddman in the Ddra Ghdzi 
Ehan and Ddra Ismail Eh4n Districts, and from April to 
November in the Duki, Bori| and Eila Saifulla tahsib of 
the Baluqhbtdn Agency. The Eamdl Ehdl and Moldzai ^ 
largely deal in wool which they buy in Zhob, Loralai, Shdhrig, 
and Eohlu and export to Eardohi. Some of the men of 
these sections, and of the Bhar Ehdl buy wool in Edkar 
Khurdsan which they send to Eardohi by rail from the 
Yarn Edrdz railway station in the Pishin tahsil. The 
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Population, bigger merchants among them make advancee of inoney to 
the flookowners before the shearing season and fix a ratOi 
^hile others make purchases through their agents, to whom 
they pay commission at the rate of 5 per cent, known as 
tumani. When returning from D4m^n, the members of 
these.six sections bring wooden plates {khas), molasses, 
silk, needles, thread, rings, beads, and glass bangles which 
they retail to villagers in Zhob and Bori. The Mal^zai, 
Zangi Kh(^l, Talak Khel, and Nabo Kh^ Nasars own flocks 
of sheep, while the Ush Kh61, Jal41 Kh61, Niamat Kh^l, 
Mas^ai; and Bhar Kh^l are chiefly camel owners. The 
latter sections deal in almonds, travelling by Kosaka,Kandil, 
and the Gomel to the Derajat in October and returning 
to their homes in April. 

The Sulai- The opening of the Gomal pass in 1889-90 first brought 
us into direct relations with the nomad Sulaim&n Kh^s who, 
during the winter months, occupy and graze over the 
country stretching northward from the Sang-ghar near Fort 
Sandeman to the neighbourhood of Wduo, and eastward 
from the Chukhan and Lower Kundar to the Zhob river, or 
in dry seasons to and beyond the Snlaiman range. The 
principal sections who graze over this tract : are the 
Sultan Khel, Saraz Khel, Miuzai, Mahmdd Khdl, Ahmadzai, 
(a small offshoot from the great Ahmadzai section of Upper 
Afghanistdn), and the Jalalzais. 

Of these sections the Sultan Khdl appear to be the most 
numerous and powerful, said to number from 6,000 to 
8,000'fighting men but comparatively few of tbeir people 
graze actually within the Zhob District : large numbers go 
down to the Ddrajdt, and the bulk of those who stay above 
the passes, including the chief maZiAs, generally inhabit the 
Zarmelah plain north of the Gomal river. There are, how-* 
ever, a oonsiderable number of them round about Gnlkach 
and on the Girdao plain and their maliks exercise a more or 
less indefinite authority over some of the minor sections, 
e.g., the Mahmiid Khdls and Ahmadzaii. 
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Tho Minzois are . also a large and powerful section Population. 
( estimated at 4^000 to 5^000 ), and large numbers of them 
gome Into Zhob| occupying the country round Husain Hika^ 

Shinbdshaj and south to the Sri Toi. 

During the negotiations that led to the opening of tho 
Gomali the Sulaiman Khils showed themselves friendly. 
Shahdbuddfn Ehdn, the head of the Khoiddd Ehels, came 
in and paid a visit to the lato Sir Robert Sandeman at 
Apozai, and no trouble was given by the Sultan Khdl who, 
occupying the country about the Lower Gomal, wore in 
more immediate contact with the expedition in 1 889. Again 
in tho winter of 1890, previous to tho Shiraui expedition, 
a force under Sir George White marched down the Kundar 
and Gomal to Gulkach without meeting with any opposition 
from the Sulaiman Khdl. In the beginning of 1891 a 
military post was placed at Gulkach. Tho Sultan Kh6ls 
proved friendly, and gave useful assists nco to Captain ( now 
Sir Henry ) McMahon, then Assistant Political Agent in 
Zhob, who accompanied tho expedition and arranged for 
the estab]ishmen|^f the post and for the Zhob Valley Railway 
Survey operations. Their friendly behaviour to us tended, 
in conjunotion with other causes, to bring tho Sultan Kh41s 
into bad odour with the Afghan Government, and during 
the years 1891—93 Muhammad Akram and certain others of 
their malihs kept out of reach of tho Afghan authorities. 

The Sultan Kh4ls subsequently made their peace with the 
Afghan authorities and in 1894 their •malih accompanied 
the Afghan Joint Commissioner on tho Balooh-Afghan 
Boundary Demarcation Commission. Again on the forma- 
tion of the Wazlristan Dolimitiition Commission they were 
deputed to attend on Mr. King, presumably to represent 
Afghan interests as far as regarded the country in which 
theSuiiEdman Kh4ls were interested. Here they seem to 
have acted a somewhat double part, agreeing to the line 
fixed by Mr. King on the one ^nd and on the other 
representing to Sardfir Gal Muhammad and the Amfr that 

11 M 
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Population, they had strongly protested against it* Later they again 
fell out with the Afghans and Uir Haz£r, Mnhammad 
Akranii and Kattai along with some minor malihs visited^ 
the Political Agent at Fort Sandeman daring November- 
December, 1895, and petitioned to be given some allowances. 
Having been disappointed in this request^ on their way 
back they threatened the G-nlkach post^ but soon saw their 
folly and disclaimed any hostile intentions. 

In March, 1896, Mr. H. W. Geo, Deputy Commissioner of 
D6ra Ismail Khan, and Captain C. Archer, Political Agent, 
Zhob, met the Sulaiman Kh51 malihs at Gulkach and dis- 
cussed future arrangements. Captain Archer andjlir* Grant, 
Political Agent, Wano, again met the malihs at Gulkach in 
March, 1897, and Malik Muhammad Akram and Id others 
signed the following agreement 

Wheseas we, the malihs of the Sultan Kh41, Minzai, 
and Saraz sections which graze in the hills in British 
territory during the winter and spring, have submitted 
certain petitions to Government regarding the grant of 
allowances and of permission to oultiy||, and whereas 
Government has been pleased to grant our requests on 
certain conditions, we on behalf of our tribes gratefully 
agree to the ofer made to ns by Government and accept 
the conditions imposed, as follows 

(1) Government will grant us fixed sums of the 
following amounts on our arrival in British territory each 
autumn and again each spring on onr leaving for 
Khurasan 

Sultin Khdls Bs. 1,425 in the autumn and a like amount 
in the spring, making in all a total of Bs. 2,850 a year. 

Minzais Bs. 450 at each season, in all Bs. 900 a year. 

Saraz Bs. 275 at each season, in all Bs. 550 a year. 

We havje arranged and have placed on rMord tile 
distribution of these sums among our difier^%fiaa|^ 
and the sums to be paid to minor each 

section., ■ . . -ri 
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(2) GbvernmeDt will grant ns the right to bring under Population. 
cultivation all oaltarable lands within the limits of 
Zarmelan, Qnl-kaoh, Girdao^ and Shinbazha with regard to 
which no other claiinant can prove recent cultivating 
occupation. 

In return for the above privileges and for the protection 
of the British Government to our grazing and cnltivationi 
we agree willingly on behalf of ourselves and our tribes to 
the following conditions 

(1) To pay grazing tax in future both in the Zhob 
District and in the Wazfristan District at the following 
rates^ being those now in force in Zhob 

Ba. a. 

Male camel per head ... .08 

Female do. do 1 0 

* (or As. 12 per camel whichever Government may order). 

Bs. Ui 

Bullocks and cows per head 0 6 

Donkeys do 0 4 

Sheep and gaiats do « ••• ••• 0 1 

We hold ourselves responsible for tho collection of the 
grazing tax with the assistance of Governmont when neces- 
sary. 

We caUi however, only agree to thfs on the understand- 
ing that grazing tax at the same time and at the same 
rates be taken from the Dotdnis who graze alongside os 
within Wazlristan limits. Otherwise we shall be disgraced 
in the eyes of the other Ghilzais. 

(2) We agree to be responsible for tho good behaviour 
of our sections vrhile residing within the Zhob and Punjab 
hill tracts and for the detection of oftenoos committed 
within the limits where our sections are residing. 

(3) We agree to pay land revenue on any land we may 
bring under cultivation within these tracts whenever 
Government sees fit to demand it, and we will be respon- 
sible lor the reriization of 
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Population. (4) GoTernmont has the right to place posts at any 
place within these tracts^ when thoy may deem it necessary. 

We agree to these arrangements coming into force from^ 
next autumOj provided that grazing tax is taken from the 
Dot^nis at the same time.’' 

The usual rate of grazing tax ^ tirni ) is As. 8 for a male 
and Re* 1 for a female oamol. The tax is levied from the 
Sulaiman Kh^ls by contract^ and the amount annually 
realized in the Zhob District has been as under 

Rs« 


1898-99 ... 

*•• ••• ••• 1>175 

1899-1900 ... 

... 1,660 

1900-01 ... 

2,600 

1901-02 ... 

••• 2,535 

1902-03 ... 

••• ••• 2,250 

1903-04 ... 

.*« 2,250 

1904-05 ... 

*•* *•• •** 650 

1905-06 ... 

906 


The allowancos paid to the Sulaimdn Kh^ls by the Zhob 
District amount to Rs. 1^550 per annum as detailed below— 


Section. 

Sub-section, 

Monthly 

Allowance. 



Rs. 

Sultan Eh61 

'MirEh5n£h51 ... 

200 

blmzai ••• «*. 

Bddin Eh61 ... 

850 

,, .*. ... 

MirOnlEh41 

35a 

,1 ••• 

MohbitKhfl 

100 

Sar5zEh61 

MahmM Kbel ... 

250 

,, .*. 

Jslilzai 

300 


The WaEirs. The Wazfr AfghdnSi a powerful tribe, who inhabit the 
country north-east of Zhob have always been a source of 
trouble and have committed rmds and robberies from time 
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to time in the Zhob District. They are a race of tall Porvuxioir. 

active hillmen of vagrant and pastoral habits who are more 

prono to rob their noighboura than to work for thoir 

living. In 1891 the Wazirs were responsible for 41 

reported cases of murder, cattle-lifting, etc. They were 

again particularly active during 1892 in depredations in 

the Zhob District. The most serious of thoir offences 

wore attacks on sentries and escorts between Mir Ali Khel 

and Khajdri Kach and Gulkach, all of which were 

successful and resulted in much loss of life and the gain to 

the Wazirs of a certain number of rifles. During 1893 they 

committed no loss than 37 raids and other offences within 

tho Zhob limits. The scene of most of these outrages 

was tho KhajYiri Kach-Mughal Kot road, which was 

rendered so unsafe that special measuros had to be taken 

for the protection of travellers. In 1894 they committed 

19 raids. Tho Wazirs wore comparatively quiet during 

1895 and 1896, but in 1897, they wore again rather more 

active and did much mischief, and during 1898, 20 raids 

wore attributed to them. In May, 1899, tho Wazirs 

attacked a party of 5 Zhob Levy Corps sowars between Mir 

Ali Kh51 and Girdao. One sowar was killed and another 

wounded and their rifles were takon away by tho raiders. 

Besides this, eight cases of highway robbery and theft wore 
also reported against the Wazirs. In December, 1900, 
the Mahsdd Wazir blockade commenced and continued 
until March, 1902, 

The troops noted in the margin* wore allotted for blockade 
^ ^ ^ , duty under the com- 

• Detachment, 6th Bombay Cavaliy, 

Wing, 24th Bombay Infantry, 2Sid mand of Lieutenant- 
Bomtay Biae., Zbob Levy Oorpfc 

the 23rd Rifles. The bonndary of the Zhob District 
to be watohed by these troops was roughly a line from 
Gustoi along the Knndar river to its junction with tho 
Gomal at Domandi; thence along the Gomal to Toi 
Khulla (where the Wana Toi joins the main stream ) ; then 
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Population, over the hills in a south-easterly direction to the Ghiamanda 
Nullah ; thence across the Zhob River to Euchbina Nullah^ 
about 4 miles ; and from there eastward to the Zao Pass ie 
the Sulaimdn range j a total distance of about 55 miles. The 
troops were distributed in various posts and were instructed 
to capture and hand over to the Political authorities any 
Mahsdd Wazirs who might be discovered beyond the limits 
of their own district; to prevent any supplies of food or 
clothing from passing into the Mahsiid country ; to protect 
the persons and property both of the inhabitants of Zhob and 
of the Powindahs and Nasars who twice yearly pass along 
the Gomal valley to and from the Punjab ; and for these 
purposes to co-operate, as occasions required, with the 
troops and levies employed in Wazlristdn. The Commissioner 
of the D^rajat computed that during the Powindahs migra- 
tion some 50,000 souls and 150,000 animals traverse the 
Gomal. A large camping ground was selected on the left 
bank of the Gomal on the lee of an isolated hill which was 
occupied by a strong party of the 23rd Bombay Rifles. The 
caravans were met as they crossed the Afghan border, 
and convoyed by parties of the Zhob Levy Corps to the 
assigned camping ground near Gnlkaoh. Here they were 
passed on in such numbers as would ensure no block taking 
place anywhere along the road, to Ehajiiri Each where 
there was a picquet of the 23rd Bombay Rifles, parties of 
which escorted the caravans to Toi Ehula where they were 
handed over to the Southern Wazfristdn Militia. Other 
camans using the Zhob Valley were protected by parties, 
detached from Mughal Kot, Mfr 5.1i Eh41, Girdao and Husain 
Nika. The result of these arrangements was that the 
Powindahs suflered no loss in person or property in Zhob br 
the Gomal. Several petty raids were attempted the 
Wazirs, but as a rule the raiding parties which maiia^ to 
eater Zhob returned with difficulty and. empty handed. OQie 
troops employed on this duty made many roads and tracks; 
the most important one being e. camel road 9 fyet wide fipm 
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Mir All Kyi in Zhob via Wazfri Bagh to Qulkaoh on the Pofulatiok. 
Gomai river^a distance of 23 miles. The Zhob Levy Corps 
rendered excellent service^ and on more than one occasion 
Lieutenant-Colonel Scallon brought to notice especially 
commendable acts of service by parties of the corps. In 
one instance over 1,000 sheep lifted near Chachobi were 
saved by the energetic action of the Ri^aldar Commanding 
the Zhob Cavalry at Mughal Eot. 

In July, 1904, a party consisting of about 15 raiders raided 
the Zhob Levy Corps post at Khuui Burj and carried off 12 
Martini- Henry, and one Snider carbine and 126 rounds of 
ammunition, killing one duffaddr and wounding two sowarsi 
one of whom subsequently died. The raiders made good 
their escape and could not be arrested. The joint enquiry 
hold by the Political Agents, Zhob and Wdno, showed that 
the raiders were Muhsdd and Shiraui outlaws from British 
territory living in Afghdnistdn near the border. 

ISubsoquent attacks wore made on the Levy Corps post 
at Shinbdz in April, 1 905,and on Qudawana in December, 1 905. 

In both cases the attackers wore repulsed. The defenders in 
each case suffered severely, but succeeded in holding their 
posts and in preserving the rifles and Government property 
in their cWge. Five native officers and men of the Corps 
received the Indian Order of Merit for their gallant conduct 
on these occasions. 

Of the total population of 69,718 censused in 1901, 

07,772 or 97 per cent, were Muhammadans, 1,529 Hindus, 

320 Sikhs, 50 European and Eurasian Christians, 46 Native 
Christians and one Jew. 

The Muhammadansof the District belong to the Sunni sect. 

The Salads and twAMi alone are versed in the tenets of their 
religion. The tribesmen generally are devout in performing 
their prayers at the stated times, in keeping the fasts, and 
in setting apart a portion of their income for charity {zakdt), 
but in other respects their religion is mingled with supersti- 
tion, and there is a general belief li^the intervention of 
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fopulatxon. anooBtors and saints in the pnrsuits o£ daily life. These are 
invoked to cure diseases, to avert calamities, to bring rain, 
and to bless the childless with oifspring. Saiads and muUd» 
also play an important part, and their amulets, charms, and 
blessings are constantly invoked. Some of them are credited 
with the power of bringing rain, of cnnng diseases, of grant- 
ing children, of averting disease and locusts from the crops 
and of exorcising evil spirits. A list of the most influential 
mulUU in the District is given in table III, Volume B. A 
common superstition is that if any one calls to a tribesman 
as he is starting on a journey, he must sit down before going 
farther. If immediately after starting, a hare crosses his path 
he must rotnrn home and start again. The same holds good 
if he meets any member of the professional weaver class^ 
who are locally known as fklmwar. If a jackal crosses the 
path it is considered a good omen. A journey must not be 
undertaken on a Tuesday, nor during the month of safar, 
A pws/i or blacksmith will not cut a green pistachio hhanjah 
troo, nor will he sell a stone griddle which has once been 
placed over fire. The Taran and Khosti Saiads in the Fort 
Sandeinan tahsil are credited with the power to render 
an enemy’s ballets harmless, and the members of the 
Shahezai sept of Jaldlzais aro believed to be able by 
their charms to avert locusts. In pre-British days 
it was not uncommon to prove the guilt or innocence 
o! a suspect by ordeals by fire, water, etc. In upper 
Zhob the ordeals by water wore generally performed in the 
Fakfrzai spring near Bdbn Ohina. The procedure was as 
follows A man stood in the spring with a pole in his 
hand about 6 feet long, the end of which he inserted in the 
mud under the water. The criminal after receiving bless- 
ings from the mulli, was made to hold his breath and sit 
under water whilst the man holding the pole kept him 
down with the hand which was free. As soon as the cri- 
minal put his head under water a man posted on the bank 
ran to another, placed at a distance of from 80 to 70 paces 
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from the bank. As soon as the first man reached tho Population. 

second, the latter started and ran to the bank, and if the 

criminal could hold his broath till ho reached it he was held 

to be innocent. In tho ordeal by fire a heated plough share 

was placed on the hand of the suspect and he was made to 

take 7 steps. There were also other forms of ordeal. A 

stick was inserted in a hole drilled in the bottom of a 

wooden bowl. A mulU would then read tho verso sdra 

yastn from the Kordn and blow at tho bowl, and should the 

bowl turn to the left the suspect was declared guilty. Or 

tho same verse would be chanted over crashed barley which 

would bo given to the suspect to swallow and it would stick 

in his throat if ho wero guilty. 

There is a general belief in evil spirits and their powers 
of theft, and the grain on tho threshing floor is encircled 
by a. dine drawn with a sword, and a copy of the Kordnis 
placed over it until it can be measured for division, for fear 
Ic&t evil spirits should interfere. 

In tho Census of 1901 tho total number of Hindus and Hindus ond 
Sikhs in tho District was 1,849, of whom 1,818 were 
consused on tho standard schedule, and represented mostly 
tho aliens from Indian provinces. In pre-British days, a few 
families of Hindus, who originally came from Vihowa in tho 
Ddra Ghazi Khan District, wero engaged in trade at Mina 
Bdzdr, but since the establishment of the bazar at Fort 
Sandoman some of them have returned to their homes whilst 
others have moved to Fort Sandeman. 

TheArya Samaj movement is wholly confined to the Arja Samij. 
Hindus from the Punjab who are employed in Government 
offices. There is an Arya Samaj at Fort Sandoman, where 
there is a mandir or prayer ball. 

Oconpaiions were only recorded in detail in 1901 in the Occupation, 
areas censused on the standard sohednle, the population of 
which was 6,152 or about 7 per oent. of the total popula- 
tion of the District. The majority of these were diens 
in the service of Government or engaged in trade. 


» M 
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TbPiTLATioN. Oateide the town of Fort Sandeman and tahsil head quar- 
ter stations, the family system of enumeration was followed, 
the occupation of the head of the family being assumed to 
be that of the remainder. The population of the District 
in this case may be roughly divided into six classes by 
occupation: landowners, cultivators, flockowners, traders, 
labourers, and artisans. The landowners are the most 
numerous class, and the other classes are recruited from 
among them. They include the principal tribes of the 
District, viz., the Eakars, Mando £h6ls, Shirdnis, and Ehosti 
Sheikhs. Most of these cultivate their lands tbomselves, 
except the leading families among tbo Jogizais and the 
Sdfi nomads who employ tenants. The tenants also belong 
to the poorer classes among these tribes. The flockowners, 
arc chiefly the Malazai and Kamdlzai in Hindnbdgh ; tho 
Jaldlzai, Bdtozai, Ali Eh41, and Ghorezai in Kila Saifulla; 
and the Marddnzm, Huramzai, Sulaimanzai Mando Khel, 
and Safi in Fort Sandeman. The Ali Kh61, Ohordzai, 
and Daulatzai in the Kila Saifulla tahsfi are the best 
camel breeders. The labourers are chiefly to be met with 
among the poorer Kdkars and Ghilzai nomads. The 
artisans indigenous to the country are tho blacksmith ( push ), 
carpenter and weaver ( peshawar ), who are scattered in 
difierent villages in each tabsfl. Some of the Lowanas and 
Jaldlzais manufacture earth salt. 

Social life. Social or class distinctions are little observed among 
Afghans as a rule, though there are a few families such as 
the Jogfzai, and some Salads, who, for various reasons, 
claim a superior social status to that of their fellows. 
Dumars, who are said to be the descendants of a slave or 
minstrel of the Sanzar Nika, are considered by the Kdkars 
as socially inferior, and the respectable among the Kdkars 
generally refrain from giving their daughters to them in 
marriage. Weavers [peshawar) are also regarded ai| 
inferior, but the ptisk or blaoksmith assert equal s^teS ^ith 
the tribesmen and some of the pttsk claim a jSaiad descmit." 
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Among the rest social position is on a uniform level, and Population. 
even the title of mdik confers little distinction, and the 
•holder of the title is treated as an equal by the villagers. 

In the absence of a Saiad or muUd precedence in an 
Afghan assembly is generally given to the oldest. 

The onstom of taking and giving news, which is usual 
everywhere, also prevails among the Afghans of the District 
but in a less ceremonious form than is observed by the Baloch. 

Enquiries and answers are limited to the usual sahtation, 
welcome, and enquiries after the health of the person con- 
cerned and also of his immediate relations. When address- 
ing persons of sanctity, the term pir sdhib, mira sahib, 
or shsikh sdhib are used, and their hands are kissed and 
people rise when they enter an assembly. 

Hospitality, among the Afghans, is not so profuse as in ^ 
the case of the Baloch, and the custom is limited to relations 
and friends, who are entertained according to their position. 

A near and well-to-do relation or an intimate friend will bo 
given meat and bread, but a poor relation must be content 
with such food as may be ready in the house. Btrangers 
resort to the mosques and the villagers who meet them at the 
prayer times either send them their food or take them home 
and feed them, the system being known as Iwatsa* Some 
of the leading men aomng the Jogfzais keep guesthouses, but 
these are in the first place intended for relatives and friends. 

It is customary among the tribesmen to raise subscriptions Co-operation 
among themselves on certain occasions, the system being 
known as baspan, sawdl, or manga. Such subscriptions are 
raised when’ an individual has been reduced to poverty 
owing to unforeseen circumstances, such as the burning 
down of his house, or when a heavy fine has been imposed 
on him, or when he has to pay blood money. . The person 
in need, who is accompanied by one or two friends, invites 
contributions from among his own tribesmen, who pay him 
in cash or kind, according to their means. Such snbscrip- 
tiqj^ me not raised to pay bride-price or to meet marriage 
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Population, expenaes except by Iho Sargaraa, amoag whom the bride- 
groom's friends contribute one Msa of grain per family 
towards tho marriage feast. " 

Pood. The majority of the people have two meals daily, one 
in the morning called barazar markMma, gahiz or sahir, and 
the other at sunset ( mdshdm hor ), men and women generally 
eating separately. Some of the woll-to'do people have a 
third meal early in the morning ( niMrai ) or in the after- 
noon, and some cultivators, when at work, have a meal 
brought them at mid-day. All Afgh&ns have a voracious 
appetite, and a male adult will eat as much as 2 lbs. of 
broad at a meal if bo can got it. 

Wheat is the staple food-grain and is made into unleavened 
cakes (patiri ) baked on a griddle. In tho summer leavened 
cakes are nsually eaten for tho morning meal. 

Nomads on the march oat kdk made by wrapping dough 
round a hot stone and pntting it in the embers. 

Moat people eat their bread plain, and without relish, but 
an infusion of krut or boiled whey known as krat ghori is 
sometimes poured over tho pieces, to which boiling ghl is 
added. The Eakars of Hindubdgh and Kila Saif alia pre- 
pare pandhai by boiling wheat flour in milk and making tho 
paste into small oakes. These are dissolved in hoi water 
and pieces of bread broken in it. It is considered a 
delicacy. The tribesmen, and more especially the flock - 
owners among them, take milk and its preparations, generally 
butter-milk {ahalombae)^ with their meals from April to July. 
Cows are kept by those in good oirumstanoes, but the milk 
commonly drunk is that of sheep or goats, and in the Eila 
SaifuUa tabsil also of camels. Curds, made with rennet or 
khamcttirae ( Withania eoagulans), form the basis of most 
preparations, including batter and cheese. In Upper Zhob , 
next to batter-milk, krut is in demand which are Oakes 
made of boiled whey to which salt has been added. 

Meat is seldom eaten in summer except when the inhabit- 
ants of a hamlet combine to buy a sheeps goat or bttUocki 
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or vrhen a moribnnd camel or other animal is killed. It is Population. 
usoidl^ hsilf-boiledand is cooked withont condiments^ except 
In thQ Hindttbdgh tahsil the blood of animals 
slanghtered was formerly boiled and eaten. Locosts and tdz 
are singed in fire and eaten. 

Ogra, a porridge, made of crashed wheats maize or millet 
and sometimes of wild almond fruit (zar^a ) and boiled in 
water in winter, and in batter-milk in the sammer, was the 
most common artiole of food in former dayS| and is still 
popular among the Kdkars, especially in tho spring. In 
winter, in the Fort Sandemon tahsQ, a small quantity of 
Idnde meat ( a kind of biltong ) is sometimes added to it. 

Cakes made of maize, juM or millet fionr are eaten as a 
change from wheat ; and rice porridge forms the staple food 
of the Blando Khdls in summer. The principal article of 
food of the Sblranis is maize bread, though cakes made of 
wheat, barley, and judri are also sometimes eaten. Ash, 
another kind of porridge, is made by boiling wheat fiour in 
milk. The Kdkars of Hindubdgh and Eila Saifulla largely 
supplement their foodatnfis with sUmo, the fruit of tho 
pistachio ihanjak, which is eaten both fresh and dry. 

Before use it is pounded and either mixed with bread, or 
made* into an infusion in which the cakea are steeped (|M^a)v 
A similar use is made of the juniper berries. 

The use of Unde or parsanda, a kind of biltong, is common 
among the welUto-do classes and also among some of tho 
poorer peoplot It is generally made of mutton, bat oocao 
sionally also of goats’ meat, beof> or camels’ fiesb. Ordinarily 
a family will kill three to fi^e sheep for making Zands, but 
the well-to-do kill more^ 

Sheep arO' specially fattened for the purpose, and are 
killed* about the end of October. The carcase; is either 
skinned, or the wool is palled off with the help of applioa* 
tibns of boiling water. After the carcase has been singed 
in a fire, the feet are cut off, and it is cleaned; the stomach 
is then joined together with green twigs, and the body is 
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Population, divided from neck to tail, tlie bones of the back and legs 
being taken out. Such meat as adheres to these members, 
is salted and placed in an emptied entrail, and is oonsidere^ 
a great delicacy. The carcase is now slashed and thorongh* 
ly salted, rolled np, and kept for a night to get rid of the 
moisture in the meat; after being farther treated with salt 
and asafcetida, the meat is now hong on a forked pole and 
exposed to the air, day and night, except in damp weather. 
It is ready for use in about a month. It is examined from 
time to time, and more salt and asafcetida are rubbed in if 
it shows signs of decomposition. When ready, it is oat np 
and stored in a jar or sheep skin, and is fit for use till 
March. When required for eating, it is boiled in an earthen 
pot for three hours over a slow fire. Most people eat it 
once a week or on very cold days. Some people also eat 
pieces of this meat raw. 

Now-a«days the diet of the well-to-do among the people 
is becoming more civilized. They drink green tea, and eat 
fowls, eggs and rice. 

Frnit and Melons, water-melons, grapes, apples, apricots, mnlberries, 

TcgetaWeB, sanzali fruit ( Elmgnus Imtomk ) are eaten where 
procurable. The wild fruits in use are the pistachio 
hhanjak, shinani ( Oka cusjpidata ), and wild almond. 
The use of vegetables is unknown among the indigenous 
population, though they eat the tender shoots of wheat and 
barley and also the following wild herbs : — Ushndr aBtaghtha/r, 
khokhai, injdGra, sMzgi, raghbolae, pewarh, marghdkaii 
piuhaif gyl-i-mihhi, kh&tol, bushki, kursaJ^a, gadzamai, 
(/ami and and sandf. 

utensils. The cooking utensils ordinarily in use consist of a tripod, 
a stone griddle, an earthen pot, a few drinking bowb, a 
wooden plate used both for kneading and eating and a 

copper can with a spout (gfodisa). 

l^iresB, The dress of the majority of the people is simpk and ma^ 
of coarse oloth, that of a male costing about Bs. 
female Rb. 6-8^. An average tt^sn^n 
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(pagrai)f tkjdhai landai or khalkai which is like a smock Population. 
frock^ farUk or baggy irousersi a long tihraa or scarf and a 
mir of shoes (kapai) or sandals (Uaplai)* The Sanatia 
Kakars wear a kamU or shirt instead of the jdhai and have 
also a conical cap ( huUa ) under tho turban* A Sanzar 
Kb^l would generally wrap ono end of his turban round his 
neck. Big trousers among tho Sanzar Kh41s are consi- 
dered a mark of distinction^ an average tribesman expeuding 
on them about 20 yards of clothe a S&rdar Khdl Jogizai as 
much as 45 yards, while among other tribesmen about 
8 yards of cloth are used. In winter sheep skin {postin) or 
felt coats (kosae) are worn ; the Mando Eh4ls using generally 
sheep skin coats which they make themselves. The poorest 
among the Shiranis are content with a course blanket 
round the waist and another thrown over the shoulders. 

The majority of the tribesmen wear nothing but white ; the 
Shfrdnisi Mando Eh51s^ and Alizai Sanzar Ehdls^ however, 
wear black turbans. 

The women have a wrapper {sarai or tikrae) and a long 
shift reaching to the knee which in the case of married 
women is embroidered in front with silk and studded with 
shells. Among most of the tribes, a marriageable girPs 
dress is generally of two colours, the front pieces, being of 
a different colour to that of the back pieces. Tho use of 
trousers among the tribeswomen is restricted to Mando 
Eh41s and to a few women of leading families among other 
tribes. Some of the Sanatia women have begun to wear 
trousers. Among the Shiranis a girl on her marriage wears 
trousers. Other women wear gaiters ( paichaa }, which in tho 
ease of married women are green or red and of unmarried 
girls white. Unmarried girls of the Eamalzai section in 
Hindubdgh wear on the forehead a red cloth band ( zekdn ) 
stuffisd with wool. 

rise in the standard of living has led to improvement 
in the afyleof dress among the wealthier classes, and the 
felt. rOQiit cloth are being gradually 
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POFVLATXOV. replaced by the Rnor Indian piece-goods. Better materials 
areulso used for the dress of the women. 

Hair. All the tribesmen, except the mulM» who shave their 
heads clean^ wear long hair which falls in carls on either 
side of the face. Elderly men among the Sanatia Kakars 
cat their hair short. A part of the hair of anmarried girls 
is made into fine plaits over the forehead and tied with a 
brooch ( zariingae ), the mark of maidenhood ; and the rest 
is tied in a single plait at the back. That of the married 
women is divided by a parting, brought round the ear and 
made into two plaits at the back. 

Ornaments. Females adorn themselves with ornaments such as nose 
rings, ear-rings of silver or brass, bracelets and necklets of 
silver, and bangles of either silver or zinc. Young men 
and older men of position are particulaily fond of ornament- 
ed saddlery, cheap rings set with imitation stones, and gold 
embroidered coats and waistcoats. Nearly every man 
wears an amulet or tdwiz. 

Married men who have no children, or whose children do 
not live long, sometimes wear, as a charm, a bracelet on the 
right arm and a silver ring in the right ear, and get a hole 
bored by a muUd or sheikh in tbe ear or in the right 
nostril. 

Pwellings. Nomad tribes sach as the Malazai, Kamdlzai, Mirzal of 
Kazha in Hindabdgh, Mardanzai and Safi in Fort Sandeman, 
and Jaldlzai, except the Jogizai sarddr hhel, in Eila Saifalla 
spend the year in blanket tents { kizhdi). A Idzhdi is made 
of goats- hair, and generally consists of eleven pieces ( tdgai). 
The ordinary width of a piece is 3 feet, and the length 
varies from 15 to 24 feet. Three of these pieces stitched 
together form the fiy, and two stitched together form each 
of the fonr side walls. They are stretched over oart^ 
wooden poles (sk&m). In winter the side walls are 
protected against rain and water by a stone or mnd waU 
about 2 feet high, or by a wattle hurdle. In front of 
the Uizhdi is a yard fenced^ in by matUng or bnahesi 
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Only tho well-to-do can afiord a separate hizhdi for their Popui.atiok. 

fiooks and cattle. In the centre of the hizhdi {gholai ), the 

femily live, and this part of the abode contains the hearth 

and a platform on which are placed blankets, carpets, and 

spare clothes, and a stand for the water skins. In another 

division ( shpol ) the sheep and goats are folded at night, 

whilst in a third {ghojdl) larger animals are tethered. A 

hizhdi costs about Rs. 60, and should last for ten years. It 

is waterproof and a favourite mode of living, as it can be 

moved from place to place as may bo necessary. The 

Jalalzai Eakars of Torghar who are mostly graziers use 

caves for shelter and many of them do not possess even 

htzhdis* Many of the cnltivators move from their mud 

huts into hizhdis in the summer, some along their fields 

and others in fixed encampments known as the mena. No 

beds or lamps are used, and tho household farnituro is 

scanty and consists generally of a fow blankets, carpets, 

quilts, pillows, skins for water and grain, some cooking 

pots, and a hand mill (mechan), A variation of tho hizhdi 

is the summer shelter, which is covered with bushes, instead 

of blankets and is called hiidhal. 

The settled inhabitants live in huts made of stones and 
mnd, consisting of a single hut 24 feet by 12 feet in size, and 
costing about Bs. 30. The roof is either flat or* sloping 
and consists of brushwood covered with mud. The 
single room is used for all purposes including use as 
a cattle shed. The well-to-do people, especially among 
the Jogfzais, have spacious houses, with court-yards. 

Among the Shfranis the people generally live in stone- 
built houses with flat mud roofs, each hut containing 
a single room about 8 feet high and 10 feet square, 
which is occupied by the whole family. Doors are uncom- 
mon, the door-way being generally closed with a bush. 

The stock of furniture is very limited, consisting as a 
rule of a mat or two and a oouplo of cots made of olive 
wood and woven with a kind of grass called hurwaz. 
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Population. An improvement has recently been noticeable in. the 
stmctare of hoases in the District. Sheikh Y4kdb 
Ism^ilzai has set an example by building a large hous^ 
stone in mad, with a masjid and a gnest house adjoiningf 
it, at Musahrpur. It is all his own handiwork iholuding 
the doors, and the bedsteads, and is known in the oonntry 
M the Sheikh hangla. 

Disposal of The method of burial usual among Muhammadans is in 
thodead. the body being laid north and south with the head 

inclined to the west. The miM draws the kalima either 
on the forehead of the corpse, or on a piece of pottery or 
a clod, which is placed under its head. As his fees he is 
given the clothes worn by the deceased except the turban. 
There is no 6xed period for mourning. Condolence and 
are offered by friends and relatives within the first 
three days, but in the case of death of females, condolence 
is dispensed with, except among the Sanatias. The 
mourning in the case of a child under four years lasts for 
one day only. 

Two stones are generally placed on the grave of a man> 
one at the head and the other at the foot, and three, on 
that of a woman, the third being in the centre; in some 
places a man's grave bas two and. a woman’s grave on# 
stone only. Long poles are erected over the graves of 
saintly persons as a mark of reverence. 

A person who is killed at the hands of a man of an alien 
faith, or nnjnstly by one of his oo-religionists, is styled a 
ehahid or martyr. His body is placed on the ground in 
his own clothes, covered over with stones, and a stone hut 
ereoted over it in which a loophole is left for passers-by to 
lookm. 

Amuse- The only indoor game is kaidr which resombles bheiis> 
and requires two players each having nine pieoes of stiok 
or small stones. Boys play with knuckle bones ( haddoi ), 
and are fond of marbles. Of oot-door games may be 
mentioned henia resembling prisoner’s base, and wreStUng, 
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tie biter being confined to< Sanafcia Kakars. Elmae Populatiok. 
a hopping game^ requiring eight or twelTo players^ ie 
another amusements The well-to-da classes both shoot 
and oonrse, while the poorer classes are fond of chasing 
tiring, and thus killing ski or chikor. Sisi and chikor are 
snared^ and also foxes, the* last named chiefly inHindobagh 
and Kila Saifulla tahsli for their skins. 

Dancing {hamai or aianv) ia popular among men and 
women, on all festive occasions. The dancers move in a 
circle, clapping their hands and singing in concert under 
the leadership of one of their number* Among the Sauzar 
Kh^ mixed dances Cgada hamai), are common, marriageable 
girls and men dancing together ; but in other parts o£ the 
District men and women dance separately. Among the 
Shfranis male guests at weddings perform the sword and 
jh^aar dances round a bonfirok 

The (mJy important festivals are the two ids, the he id 
and the halkai Horse races, tent pegging, dancing, 
and shooting at a mark, form tho amusements on these 
occasions. 

Shriues are nbiqu^ons in the District, almost every Shrinos. 
village graveyard having a patron saint, who in his li& 
time was a village or tribal eldbr. Their shrines generally 
eonsist of little more than a heap of stones or a rough mad 
or stone enclosure, and occasionally a mud hut, surrounded 
by some poles to whieh rags, horns or bolls are attached. 

In tho Hindubagh tahsli tho best known shrines are those 
of 8heikh TIku Nika in the Marghzan valiey> much 
respected by the Sargaras ; and of Sb&h Husain Nika, an. 

Isa Eh^l Eakar, at Urgassa, held in reverence by the 
Sanatia K&kars. The- local tradition credits Shah Husain 
with h&ving had horns^ like a goat. Therimnoof Mulla 
Kaoaal Akhnnd, Mehtaraai,) lies at Kbulgi. He is said to. 
have predicted that on the day of bis death Hindubagh 
wouid bo occupied by the British, and local tradition alleges 
that tins prediotion was realised in October, 1890. Other 
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Population. Bhrines are those of Sakhi Nika, Turan, on the bank of 
Y£k6b Manda, about 20 miles south of Hindubagh, who is 
said to have tnrned the melons of a field in Hindw&no 
kach into stones ; Shdran Nika who in his lifetime rooted 
out cholera from Hindubagh ; Daulaty^r Nika, a companion 
of Darn Nika ; and among Fakfrzais those of Bahlol Nika, 
Sikandar Nika, Lakfr Nika, and Adilai Nika. 

In the Kila Saifulla tahsil the best known shrine is that 
of B^kar Nika, who was fourth in descent from Jogi, the 
progenitor of the Jogfzais. It is alleged that the power 
and infinence of the Jogfzais was at its zenith in BIkar's time. 
He was summoned to Kandahar by Ahmad Shah Abddli, 
who demanded revenue from his clansmen. B4kar was put 
in boiling water and miraculously came out unhurt. 
Ahmad Shah was convinced of his saintliness and gave him 
a Banad of exemption from payment of revenue. His 
shrine lies at Spin Tangi, about 12 miles north of Kila 
Saifulla, and is largely visited by all Sanzar Kh^ls. The 
shrines of comparatively minor importance are those of Jogi 
at Spintangi, Nawdb Jogfzai at Khusnob, Jbanda and 
Ishaq Jogfzai at Rod, Ismail Smailzai at Takri, Hazar 
Ghor^zai at Ghordzai, Saiad Muhammad Ghordzai at Toiwar, 
Zaid Allahdddzai at Telerai Allahdddzai, and of Mulla Sada 
Gul Mfrzai. A hillock near the Tang Hoidarzai resthouse 
is pointed out as the sacred spot where Khwdja Khidor sat 
for a while. 

Important shrines in the Fort Sandeman tahsflare those of 
Husain Nika, Sanzar Nika, and the Takht-i-Sulaimdn. The 
shrine of Husain Nika, a Meehan Khel fahir^ is situated on 
the bank of the Kundar river, on the northern frontier of the 
District ; it consists of a hut about 20 yards longl^ 12 yards 
broad and 8 yards high. There are several other shrines close 
by, among others of a dog belonging to the saint. Accord- 
ing to local tradition this dog was endowed with the power 
of divining the number of pilgrims who wore coming to 
visit the shrine and used to notify the same by barking, 
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giving one bark for each visitor. On one occasion the dog Population. 
gave three barks and his master accordingly prepared food 
f|{r three guests, but four men arrived and the saints moved 
to righteous anger by what he considered was wilful decep- 
tion on the part of the dog, immediately slew him. It 
subsequently transpired that only three out of the four 
guests were Musalmaus and that the fourth was a disguised 
Hindu who had falsoly endeavoured to pose as a true believer. 

In his remorse the saint erected a shrine in honour of the 
dog and left it in his will that his votaries should fipst visit 
the dog's shrine and then his own. This practice is observ- 
ed to the present day. The shrine is held in reverence by 
the Powindahs, more especially by the Sulaiman Kh^s. The 
present keeper of the shrine traces his descent for twenty- 
three generations in a direct line from Husain. The other 
men attached to the shrine reside at Inzar about 5 miles 
distant and attend by turns. The shrine has a revenue-free 
grant at Inzar of 62 acres of land, of which 29 acres are 
irrigated and 33 acres uncultivable waste. Among other 
miracles it is mentioned that the caldron provided for 
cooking the sacrificial meat cannot be filled, nor can any 
length of cloth wholly cover up the saint’s grave, except 
in cases when the votary's request meets with the saint’s 
approval and the object desired by him is to be gained 
immediately. 

The shrine of Sanzar Nika, the progenitor of the Sanzar 
Khdl Eakars, lies at Eot in the Eibzai circle about 
27 miles from Fort Sandeman, and is held in great reverence 
by all Eakars. 

The Takht-i-Sulaiman shrine is situated on a ledge some 
distance below the crest on the southernmost bluff of the 
Eaisa-ghar mountain. It is visited, chiefly in the summer 
on Thursdays, by many pilgrims both Hindu and Muham- 
madan. In June, 1891, it was visited by the late Major 
Mclvor, then Political Agent in Zhob, and Captain ( now 
Major Sir Henry) McMahon, and the following has been 
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Population, extracted from an aoconnt dated the 8th of Auguati 1894, 
written by the latter officer, and published in the " Geogni- 
phical Journal *’ for that year ^ 
This mountain, which, with its eister pocdc of Koisagar, 
forms the highest points of the Sulaim^n range of the north- 
west frontier of India, is situated in the territory of the 
Shirdnis, who, until brought under British control in tho 
winter of 1890, were an independent and extremely trouble- 
some border tribe. Many legends attach to it. According 
to somp, Noah^s Ark alighted hero after the Deluge ; while 
others (from this the mountain dorives its name) connect it 
with Solomon, who, as the story goes, once came to 
Hindustan to marry a lady named Balkis. While returning 
from India with his brido in a flying throne, the lady 
requested Solomon to stop for a while, to enable her to take 
a last fond look at her native land. Therenpon the throne 
alighted on this peak, which has ever since borne tho name 
of Takht-i-Sulaimdn, or Solomon’s throne. Et^nologioolly, 
the mountain is considered by some to have been the birth- 
. place of the Pasbtd -speaking races. 

** From these and other legends connected with this moun- 
tain, tho shrine situated near its summit has been for many 
centuries the place of pilgrimage of such adventurous 
pilgrims, both Hindu and Muhammadan, as were hardy 
enough to face the dangers of the road, through the wild 
tribes of tho country, and the difficulties of the mountain 
itself. A native surveyor is said to have reached the shrine 
about a hundred years ago, while somewhat later two English- 
men, Messrs. Fraser and Harris, members of Elpkinstone’s 
Mission of 1809, arc said to have attempted the nscent, 
without success, The military expedition sent to survey 
this mountain in 1884 succeeded in reaching the summit of 
the KaisBpghar peak close by, which is 1 1,300 feet and some 
200 feet higher than the peak of the Takht itself. Ho 
attempt wgs made to scale the Takht, which wee said to bo 
inaccessible. 
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Danng the Shlrfini expedition in December, 1890, Gene- Population. 
ral>Sic. George White, the present Commander-in-Cliief of 
India, ih order to sho^ the Shirdnis that even their most 
remptQ mountain fastnesses were not inaocessiblo to British 
troops^ ascended the mountain from tho eastern side, accom- 
panied by a small party of picked men, and sucoceded, 
after some two days’ bard climbing, in reaching a point on 
the east line of the hill, but was unablo to devote the time 
necessary for an attempt to reach either the shrine or the 
actual summit. 

Major Maolvor, C.I.E., then Political Agent, Zhob, and 
myself doteriniuod, the following year, to attempt the 
ascent^ and found ourselves on June 28, 189], at the Pezai 
spring, on the western slopes of the range— the highest point 
at which spring water on that side Is obtainable. At dawn 
on the 29th we commenced the actual ascent, and by the 
evening, after a bard day’s climb, reached the crest line at 
the point where the famous shrine is situated. Hero we 
found a couple of rough stone hut shelters erected by 
pilgrims, in which former visitors had each in turn left 
Qookiug vessels and supfdies of flour and rice for the use of 
those who might como after them. The actual shrine was 
clQse by, and within a few yards, hut far from a pleasant 
place to get at. The &ce of the ^mountain at this point on 
the eastern side is a sheer precipice of many thousands of 
feet, theshrino is some 20 feet down below tho edge of 
tjl^e , precipice, and consists of a small ledgo of rock about 
4| long by 3 feet wide, with a slight artifleial parapet 
on tl^e outer sides, about a foot in height. It is 
r^ched h;^ four foot-holes cut or worn away in the rook. 

The hand and footp}iold is good, but the edge of the preci- 
pice appears slightly to overhang the little ledge below 
the sensation therefore experienced in going down or 
earning jCP Qver the edge of the precipice is only equalled 
b^rtimt of seeing some one else doso. All pilgrims apparently 
do Cot enter this shrine, but content themselves looking 
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Population, down into it from abovo. Those who do desoond leave a 
small token in the form of a small piece of stick, which 
they fix into the interstices of the little rook parapei 
Both of us descended, and left our stick tokens. The 
look-down into space from this little ledge does not tempt 
one to make a very long stay there. 

''The crest of the mountain at the shrine is not the 
highest point, which is at one of the three knob-like peaks 
at the south end of the crest. These we determined to 
ascend, if possible, next day, notwithstanding the assur- 
ances of our native guides that these peaks were quite 
inaccessible. After a cold night on the crest, on the 
ground, where some snow was still lying in patches, we 
commenced a hard day’s work. Each of the three peaks 
before us was separated from the place in which we were 
and from each other by precipitous gaps in the Crestline, 
and the ascent certainly did not appear hopeful. Without 
describing the many adventures of the day, it will suffice 
to say that we both succeeded in reaching the tops of all 
three peaks, and also, I am glad to say, in discovering a 
possible way down again--a matter which at one time 
appeared somewhat doubtful. 

"This is the first occasion on which Europeans have 
reached either the shrine or the summit of the peak of the 
Takht-i-Sulaimiin. No one has, as far as 1 know, gone up 
to either place since.”* 

The minor shrines in Fort Sandeman are those of Mir 
Nika at Karmdnzai in the Shirwi circle ; of MulI4 Zam4n 
Nika, Haripal at Niqib Khel ; of MulU Bibakar Haripfl 
at Shinapunga ; of Mulla TTmar Nika Haripal at Abdul 
Haq Kill ; and Muhammad Nika Mando Ehel at Ddra. 

Nimea and Both among girls and boys many names are to be found, 
winch are possibly of totemistic origin. They are those 
of animals, plants or fruits, and references to oolonrs such 

« The place has ainoe been Tiiitod<m two aepante oooaaiona by partial 
of Britlah Oficera. 
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as nilaif bay^ samand, daiij zargMn green, are frequent. In Population. 
other cases, the denominations used for men are those usual 
among Muhammadans, while, in the case of women, names 
beginning or ending with Bibi^ or Ndz or expressions of 
value or quality are popular, such as Bakht Bibi, Blbi 
Maryam, Bibi Aiaha, Mahnaz or N£z Bfbi, Gulbashra 
( flower -faced ), Zartola( golden ), and Nazuka( delicate ), 
etc. Shortened forms of the long names given to men such 
asT&jn for Taj Muhammad, Walo for Wali Mohammad, etc., 
are frequently used. 

Though a girl is a valuable asset in an Afghan family^ 
no ceremonies are observed on her birth. She is named 
by the mother or some female relative. The birth of a boy 
is announced in a peculiar manner. The woman who 
attends the mother shouts thrice at the top of her voice 
Kdnroa bdto vjdrvai da faldni zoe wo so, which means, 'Ye 
stones and plants, listen that a son has been bom to a 
certain ( naming him ) person.’ Guns are then fired and 
there are general rejoicings. The boy is named on the 
third day after consultation with the muUd, The ceremony 
of circumcision takes place within the seventh birthday 
generally. In stating his name a man will generally add 
that of his sub-section, section, clan, tribe or other group 
to which he belongs. The term hh&n is used both as a 
suffix or prefix, and in the latter case it is considered a 
mark of honour. The word maUh is applied not only to 
village headmen recognised by Government, but also to 
large land-owners and men of influence. The term sarddr 
is strictly confined to some of the leading men among the 
Jogizais. But it is commonly applied by the Shir5nis and 
Mando Khfls to their leading men, and also to other 
Jogizms. . 

Among titles possessing a religious significance may be 
mentioned the prefix sheikh and the suffix sh&h which 
are employed by Baiads. The term muU and tdUh are 
applied to men, who have some pretensions to religions 

14 X 
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FopuLiiTxoN. ieaExii 4 gi tlie latter b^Qg Applied to tboee wbo Are 

under religious matruotioi^ ^Tho desoendiuitB of ..muUds .Are 
known as ulMuntfoAfti, 

A knowledge of the rnles of honoar ( mopdr) which 
prevailed among the people before the British ocoupation 
and which still inOuenc^ the actions of many of ^m is 
not without impoitanoe &om the point of view of ad- 
ministration, and a short reference may be xnade to them 
here. They are gradually giving way before British law 
and order. It was incumbent on a triboBinan --r 

(1) To avenge blood. 

(2) To fight to the death for a person who had taken 

refuge with him. The refugee was callod 
nanawatcdt and was always maintained by his 
protector so long as he remained under the 
latter’s roof. 

Among the Shiranis an offender who is unable to protect 
himself from his enemy, or, in other words, when Ua own 
territory is too hot to hold himi generaUy takes refugo 
with a chief or other powerful personage belonging tp some 
other section or tribe. The custom ( nahora’V as it is 
called ) is to take a sheep and slaughter it at the door . of 
the person’s house whose protection is claimed and wl)io .is 
bound to give him refuge. The offender then becomoB the 
protector’s hamsii/ah or neighbour, and is bound to make 
good to the latter any loss incurred by him in conseqnenpe 
of the responsibility he has undertaken. In the eve^ of 
the death the protector’s olaim forms l^ &st 
charge on the deceased’s property. Another inet^hod of 
claiming protection conrists in the offender tying the ppd 
of his ohdefar to that of the wife of some powarfiil ppyifop* 
age when the latter generally affords him the suoppur; ;h6 
requires, though ho is not bound to dp so as : in tim, fi^er 
case. The pustomof “zmhora’’ is alsp pmployAd when 
one man bogs uny great favour of another* iTj^^^pghte;'- 
ing of a sheep at a person’s door xnprlm the pgen^^ 
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•case and u sozneMiiog akin to the Hinda custom of aittiDg Population. 
•'dharna.'* 

^8) To defend to ilie last property entruBted to bim. 

(4) To be hospitable and to provide for the safety of 

the person and property -of a guest. 

(5) To refrain from kiUing a woman, a Hindu, a 

minstrel, or a boy who had not taken to trousers. 

{6) To pardon an offence on the intercession of a 
woman of the oSender^s family, a Saiad or a 
mulld, an exception being always made in case 
•of adultery and murder in which terms wercs 
arranged between the parties. 

( 7) To refrain from killing a man, who had entered the 
shrine of a pir, so long as he remained within 
its predinctB $ and also a man who whilst |ght- 
iug begged for quarter with grass in his mouth or 
a cloth rouxtd his neck or who put down his arms. 

i(8| To cease fighting when a muUd, a Saiad^ or a 
womaiii bearing the Koran on kis or her head, 
intervened between the parties, 
i(9) To punish an adulterer with death. 

In pre-British days, blood had to be avenged by blood if System ol 
the parties were of equal position and influence ; but if the 
relations of the persoa killed were weak, the matter was 
•compromised the payment of compensation. In cases 
in wbioh the parties belonged to the same tribe and the 
offender himself was out of reach, his nearest relation, viz,, 
his brother, father or cousin was slain. If, however, the 
offender belonged to another tribe, it was incumbent on the 
aggrieved paHy to kill one of tke section, <flan or tribe to 
which the former belonged. Such a system was liab to 
indefioite extension and led to interminable blood feuds, 
which continued until either the authorities or friends in 
terve^ed, to arbitrate. In socdi cases the losses on either side 
up and oompensation was paid to the side, 
which had lost most. 
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Population, Might was right in days gone by and the position of the 
party aggrieved was the'prinoipal factor in determining the 
Jenjati^ price to be paid for blood ; hence the compensation for 

mulli, a Saiad or a person belonging to a $a/rd&rhUl or 
leading family was considerably more than that payable for 
a tribesman. The generid rate among the Kakars was 
Rs. 1,200 and four girls ; among the Mando Kh^ls Bs. 1|200 
and two girls ; Shfrdnis Bs. 700 ; and Khosti Sheikhs 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 700. The award of girls as compe nsation among 
the Kdkars was generally made up of two girls hazar ( pre- 
sent )and two girls norh&zar^ that is, not born yet. In the 
latter case the party whose girls were to be given when 
born, was nominated. The girls for this purpose were 
valned at Rs. 100. The compensation for a woman and for a 
pesh^oar (weaver] was generally half of the amount payable 
for a tribesman. The loss of an eye, a hand, ear or foot was 
generally counted as equivalent to half a life, the loss of a nose 
as equivalent to a life ; the compensation for the loss of a tooth 
was about Rs. 50. When a murder was committed in conse- 
quence of a dispute in regard to land, a plot of land was also 
given, among the Kakars, in part payment of compensation. 

Among the Shirdnis, in cases of blood feud the quarrel is 
strictly limited to the actual offender ; the blood money is 
fixed at Rs. 700 for males and Rs. 350 for females. A carlo us 
custom, which seems to be peculiar to this tribe, is that 
shonld vengeance be exacted in hot blood, i.e., immediate- 
ly after the offence has been committed, no blood money 
is claimable, but if some time is allowed to elapse before the 
offended party take its revenge, then compensation is pay- 
able to the relations of the murdered man at half rates, i.e., 
Rs. 350 for a male and Rs. 175 for a female. 

Af^Ua The only Afghdn refugee at present ( 1906 ) residing in 
the District is Sdhibadda Mir Hasan Shdh, a Hasanaai 
Saiad, who with eleven followers lives at Kill Sheikhdn in 
the Fort Sandeman tahsil and is in receipt of a monthly 
allowance of Bs. 100. 
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The two dominant factors which present themselves, when 
considering the general conditions under which agriculture 
can be carried on in the Zhob DistriGt, are the presence of 
mooniainous tracts, which can never be made capable of 
cultivation, and the absolute necessity of perennial irrigation 
to ensure a harvest. A large part of the cultivable area, 
moreover, consists of land, which is incapable of permanent 
irrigation and entirely depends on rainfall, and from this a 
fair crop cannot be expected oftener than once in about three 
years. Cultivation is, therefore, sporadic and dependence on 
anything but permanently irrigated land is precarious. The 
largest dry crop tracts which are cultivated are those lying 
in the Kila Saifulla tahsd and include Khushkdba Bdtozai, 
Khushkdba Daulatzai, Banddt-i-Alikh4l, Khusbkdba Ohordzai, 
Owdl Ismailzai, and Qwdl Haidarzai; in the same tahsil the 
principal tracts which are uncultivated but culturable are 
those known as Pitao Mirzai, Khasnob, Pitoo Daulatzai, Pitao 
Batozai, Pitao Ghordzai, Shah and Sbingluna. The best 
tract of dry crop land in this tahsil is Tatai, about 2^^ miles 
from Kalu Kila and included in the limits of Gwal Hai- 
darzai. It contains about 40 large embanked fields, is said to 
be very fertile, and is therefore comparatively very valuable^ 
a single band selling for Bs. 700 to Ks. 800, while similar 
bands in other tracts ordinarily sell for Bs. 50 to Bs. 200, 
and rarely for Bs. 400. Elsewhere, uncultivated dry crop 
tracts ^6 found mostly in the north-western parts of the 
District, the principal of them being the Kdshatu, Wasta, 
Snrzongal, and Zari Dagar* In the Fori Sandeman tahsil dry 
crop area is comparatively small and is included mostly in 
the Kibzai, and Shfrdni circles. All these dry crop areas are 
capable of considerable extension but as the last few years of 
drought have shown, their cultivation is precarions. The stony 
slopes at the foot of the mountains are useful only for grazing. 
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No flciontifie andysm ol the soilin varioaspart^ of tlio 
District have been mada. la the seam of the survey of the 
Hindubdgh and Kila Saifolk tahsfls, the land in the irrigable 
area was divided into bo less^ than twentjr classes with refer- 
ence to its capacity for yielding crops, the best load being 
iofasli handla^ that which yields two crops in a year, and 
the last class, yiakfuU dak sdla, from which, a crop is raised 
once in ten years. To these classes were added gar&ns, 
sailaba or flood irrigated land, and khu^ikaba or- dry crop* 
land. 

The cnltivators base their olBBBifieatioii.ezi the Best obvioiiB- 
properties of the land, la Fort Sandeman five kinds are re- 
cognised, viz* — 8ra i, a red loam found along the Zhoh 

liver ; iora nmkka or tora khdvri^. a dark Ibam found in the 
Kibzai and Abdullazai circles; both are well suited for wheat 
and barley crops ; sfina kh4vri or white soil fonnd almost in 
every circle and suited for the cultivation of nullei ( cJUna ) 
Bagwasta otttmgtoMlia, a soil containing gravel and occurring 
in Gustoi, Shlrani, Abdullazai, and Mando Ehdl circles; 
and sharana or saline soil of which very littfe is found 
except here and there along the Zhob river* Sagmsta is 
inferior soil and requires manuring to give a crop ; makse is 
cultivated in it ; ehtm and mung> ( PhaaeoUu mmgo ) are- 
sown in the skamna. In the Kila Saif ulla tahsil six kinds 
of soil are known ; pakha which is the best, is composed of rich 
clay ; atema, dso called nuUam, which comes next and answers 
to the mat in other parts of Baluchistan, i.e., a soil made by silt 
deposits; sagana, a sandy loam which requires frequent 
watering; sharamig^i, a soil of saline composition; klaka, ahard 
soil and rdgha, containing gravel and shingle, both the last 
named being inferior and not ordbarily fit for ooltivation^ 
Pakhc is found in Ismaflzai, Ghorizai, and Haidorzai; the 
atana in Posenzai, Akhiarzai, Alozai, and Afi-kh^l;tb6 lopano 
in B&tozai, Sibzai,Ghibzai, Zarkae and in Mirzai and Shade- 
zai vi&Utx. which last two eontain also the ; the 

Uaka is met with north of the Lora and the in Sdghra 
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and iow^B the Fito hill. The Hindnb&gh tahBil has three Aoai- 
kinds o£ soil called rHintsagha, atxd daharlma 

•r shaghhna: The as the name implies^ is a 

rich white loam found in the Bindubugh circle at Urgasa^ 

Eardzgaoi and Loe Kdr^z ; at Eazha and Shina Khara in 
Kasha circle ; in the Khnrasan circle^ mostly in uncoltivated 
tracts ; in Murgha Mehtarsai circle, at Mnrghaoad Kdnr 
Mehtarzai ; and in the Baba China circle at Bdba China, 

Matgha Fakirzai, and 23iaT Ghdzh. The rki is a sandy soil 
suitable for the ( millet ) crop and is found at Kam 

Kdrez in the Hindubdgh circle and atSbina Khurain Kazha. 

The {iabarhina is an inferior stony soil containing gravel 
and is found mostly in the Bdbn China circle, also at Bod 
Kamchughaiin Murgha Mehtarziu. It does not ordinarily 
give a crop without manure. 

The rainfall is scanty and variable^ the average for twelve Bainfon 
years (1898-1 904) at Fort Sandemon being 9*56 inches; and for 
the last fonr years at Hindnbdgh and EilaSaifnlla 4*92 inches rektionthere- 
and4*15inohe3 respectively.* Most of the rainfall in Hindnbdgh 
is received during .the winter between October and March, the 
latter being the rainiest month. The average summer rainfall 
between April and September covering the nnmber of years 
mentioned above is 5*58 at Fort Sandeman, 0*98 at 
Hindnbdgh and 2*82 at Kila Saifulla. The heaviest rainfall 
during the year is at Fort Sandeman and takes place during 
the months of July and August. The rainfall in the District 
is, like that of the rest of the highland parts of Baluchistdn, 
uncertain and this is a factor in agricultural life with which 
the oultivaior has constantly to reckon. Thus, for instance, 
in Fort Sandeman daring the ten years ending 1905, the 
three yem 1899, 1900, and 1905 were bad years as regards 

* With refeirace to the SzBres for Elndnb^h and Eila Saifvlla it 
must 'be taken Into oonsldiration that the fonr years during which the re- 
cords have alone been kept were years of exceptional drought. It is theie- 
foseprol^ble that in normal years the difference in the rainfall at Fort 
Sandeman, HindubSgh, and Ella Saifulla is not so great as would appear i! 

fropr the figniis now given. 
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Aori- rain. "A good rainfall/' wrote Mr. Crawford/' naturally 
affects^ not only the amount of rain crop cultivation^ but 
also tbe irrigated land, and the eprings, streams, and kdrize^ 
which supply the water for irrigation." To the flockowner 
it is of great importance and provides abundant pasture 
for his fiooks. If good rain or snow falls between 
January and March the sources of perennial water maintain 
a sufficient water supply for the spring harvest and the 
summer rainfall again replenishes them for the autumn 
harvest. The rainfall received between July and 

September is also utilized by reserving the moisture in 
tbe ground for sowing tbe spring crops in the autumn; 
it greatly benefits the irrigated autum n crops. The rain- 
fall between December and February is beneficial to the 
wheat crop sown in the previous autumn. The spring 
rains in March and April benefit the irrigated rahi 
or spring crops while wheat in unirrigated land largely 
depends on them ; showers received in the following month 
( May ) besides being essential to mature the spring crop 
( rahi ) in dry crop lands ( khvshkdba) are useful for sowing 
judri-m unirrigated land which matures with the summer 
rains. For purposes of dry crop cultivation the lands are 
embanked, tbe cultivated plots being known as hands* 
These hands are filled with rain or flood water in the summer 
or winter, after which they are ploughed and the seed is 
sown. When moisture is to be retained for a crop to be sown 
later, as is the case for the rahi crops after the summer 
rains, the land is ploughed deep and harrowed smooth. 

I ri ted d irrigated and nnirrigated 

nn^igated villages in the District with their sources of irrigation. Of 
Strict ilnd the 269 viUages, 182 are wholly irrigated, 57 are partly 
irrigated while 30 hare no permanent wtnrce of irrigation. 
The sources of irrigation are 58G and include 26 streams, 
123 kdrem, and 487 springs. 

Details of cultivable and irrigable areas with sources of 
irrigation in the Hindubagh and Kila Saifulla tahsils, which 
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hayebeea partly aanrey^) a^ gi^Ein in, table V, Volume B. aobi- 
The following abstraot abow 0 the areas in 1904-05 coltuei 


TUiail. 

Total 
area BUT- 
veyed. 

Unculti- 

vated. 

Oultt- 

vable. 

Irri- 

gable. 

Khush- 

kaba.* 

Hindubagh ... 

Acres. 

33,029 

Acres. 

14,604 

Acres. 

18,425 

Acres. 

17,901 

Acres. 

524 

Eila Saifulla... 

! 30,307 

8,5^4 

21,788. 

21,534 

199 

Total ... 

63,836 

23,178 

40,158 

89,435 

723 


A considerable proportion of the indigenous population Population 
is dependent on agriculture, and many of the Kakars> a^Juftnra” 
Mando Khdls, ShiraniSj and the Safis combine flockowning 
with it. The best cultivators are the Mchtarzai* Isa Kh^l, 

Fakfrzai, Mardanzai in Hindubdgh^ Haidarzai and Mirzai in 
Ella Saifulla and the Mando Khel in Fort Sandeman. 

Two principal harvests are recognised, viz., the spring or Sowing and 
rahi locally known as dohae, and the autumn or Uharif ctilled 
manae. Tiie former {rahi) includes the crops sown between 
October and middle of February and reaped by the month 
of June ; the autumn harvest ( kharif) includes the crops 
sown from April to July and reaped by the month of Octo- 
ber. In Hindubagh where the climate is colder than in other 
parts of the District the rahi sowings continue till March 
and the harvest comes in June and July. Similarly, the 
/ibarf/ harvest extends up to November. The following are 
the principal crops produced at each harvest 
Bahi. Kharif. 

1. Wheat { Triticum 1. Maize ( Zea mays ). 

sativum). 2 . Juliri ( Andropogon 

2 . Barley ( Hardeum sorghum). 

■ vulgare ). 8 , Ghosht ( Panieum 

Italicum), 

4f. Azhdan ( Pattern 

miliaceum), 

5. Rice {Oryzasativa), 

* This ouly the area within the iimita of irrigable mahdU or 

estateOr,: ■ * - 
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Aoei- The largest and the most important crop is wheat which 
ouLTuBE. staple food grain of the people. Of other food 

grains maize, juart, azhda% yhaslA, barley, rice, and murt^ 
(Phaaeolas mungo ) are cultivated. LucerJie ( Modieago 
saiioa) is only grown in small quantities and is classified as a 
hhirif crop. It is sown^in April and May and the crop 
once sown lasts for four years with sufficient irrigation and 
manure. Amongst misoellaneous crops, included in the 
harvest mepaUzit ( ), tobacco, potatoes, 

carrots, and onions, the cultivation in each case being 
insignificant. Table 71, Volume B, gives the details for 
throe years of areas under prinoipui crops in the two tahsils 
which have been surveyed. In 1904-05 the aroa under 
crops iu the lliudubagh tahsfl, excluding 81 .acres under 
gardens, amounted to G,135 acres, viz., 4,0S9 acres under 
rubi and 1,146 under kharif, the areas under the principal 
crops being wheat 4,487 aores, barley 502 acres, maize 
752 acres, and millets 294 acres. 

in the Kila Salfulla tahsd the area under crop was 10,682 
acres, oxcluding 26 acres under gardens ; the rabi crops 
covered 8,051 acres and comprised 8,055 acres of wheat 
and 596 acres of barley, while there wore 2,081 acres under 
hluzrtj, iucladiug624 acres §u.ari, 890 maize and 1,064 acres 
of millets. Area under each crop is not available for the 
Fort Sandeman tahi^i but the revenue realised in kind 
during 1904-05 iudicates that the principal rahi crops are 
wheat (Government shore at one-sixth of the produce 
4,119 manuds), barley ( 545 maunds ), and in kharif, maizo 
( 1,480 mounds }, and shdli cr rice ( 840 maunds ). 

Staple food Two varieties of wheat are grown in the Hiudubagh tabs! 1, 
meat*. winter wheat, which is white, and 

Uiuda ghuaam or summer wheat, whioh is red and has a 
smaller grain, hi Kila Saifulla two varieties are found 
sraor red, and spinov white wheat; the red variety is 
largely cultivated and is also common to Fort Sandemani 


♦ KWfl table XVI, Volume a 
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where three more varieties are recognised —/or . Agbi- 

orbwin ghanam and yhat ghamm, all being indigenous to 
the country. The ior ghanam has a lungish hard graiui 
yellowish in colour, the ear being dark, whence the name. 

The orbasin ghanam is reddish in colour, the grain is small 
and soft and tho ear long but thin and yellow in colour. 

Qhai ghanam has a beardless our which is thick but small, 
the grain being yellowish. All are cultivated equally in 
different parts of the tahsil and the sowing operations extend 
from October to end of January. 

Early in the spring, after the rains, tho laud to bo tilled 
is ploughed over once, the first plough iug being called 
mdta. In the following Hoptenibor tho land is cleared 
of bushes ( khwa ) aud is watered for tho iirst time. This 
first watering is knowu as ndioa or kiu\ When the 
surface of tho soil has dried and has assumed a whitish 
appearance ,the seed is sown broadcast (pargdna) and it is then 
ploughed and harrowed. In Kila Saifulla no harrowing is 
ordinarily dou6. lu the Fort Sandemau tahsil when tho 
cultivator possesses an insufficient supply of water and gets 
his turn of water after long intervals seed is sometimes 
sown broadcast in dry laud which is ploughed aud 
harrowed aud subsequeutiy irrigated. Such cultivation is 
known as sama khdk. After two or Ihreo days tho land, 
which has been sown, is divided into small beds (kurdae ). 

Wheat sown in September sprouts in seven and that sown 
in October aud November in fifteen or twenty days, while 
that sown in December to February comes up in March. 

The first watering ( kharkma, Idtaltashal, or sama ) takes 
place about forty days after sowing, aud the second watering 
after another ten or twelve days. After this no further 
irrigation is required for about two months on account of 
rains in January and February. Subsequent irrigation 
depends on the water supply available. Ordinarily five 
waterings after sowing, the first two as above aud the other 
three at intervals of fifteen to twenty-five days commencing 
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from March, matnre the crop, and these in oonsecniive order 
are looally known as sama, prepdnr, dremandae^ rakhsat^ and 
spargha^ c 

In February and March wheat is in some places browsed 
by goats, sheep, and horses, and this causes the plants to 
spread. In the end of April and beginning of May if an 
oast wind ( purhho) blows on rainy days the crop is liable to 
rust ( Burhhi ). But if the rain is followed* by a westerly wind 
( harvo ) rust does not appear. When rust attacks the crop 
the aid of the muUds and Saiads is sought. At the loe 
akhtar ( Id-uz-zuha ) when sheep or goats are sacrificed, every 
cultivator of ordinary forethought dips a piece of felt in the 
blood and puts it quietly by for use on the appearance of 
rust, when ho places the piece of felt at the mouth of the 
water channel which irrigates the field, and believes the rust 
will vanish. 

When the crop is fully ripe it is cut with sickles and 
collected into a heap. Threshing ( ghobal ) is done in the 
ordinary way by bullocks ; and in some parts by camels. 
A long pole is placed in the ground in the centre of the 
threshing floor and ten or fifteen bullocks are driven round it 
to tread out the grain. Winnowing is done first by the 
pronged fork ( chdnhdkha ) and then by frapaa, a wooden 
spade. The cleaned heap of grain ( rtV/aa ) is then divided. 

Tho system of dry crop land cultivation ( wachohgi ) is 
simple. Embankments of fields are repaired in June ahd 
July, and if filled witli rain or flood water they are ploughed 
and harrowed smooth in August and September. The sowing 
season extends from October tl9 end of March. In Hindn- 
b%h sowing is broadcast, the land after the seed has beein 
sprinkled being ploughed and harrowed. Elsewhere, if the 
moisture^is deep the land is ploughed ( doMlkd ) and lutrifOw* 
ed and the seed sown by drill ( ndhi) \n October ai^lTbireto- 
ber. Cultivation is sometimes continued as late as March if 
there has been heavy rain or snow. The crop matutwa i^^ 
the help of the spring rdns which M and May.^ 
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The method of cnitivation of barley is the same as that of Agri* 
wheat. In Kila Saifalla the seed is sown from middle of 
Febraary to middle of Marohj and in Hindubagh up to end Barl^.. 
of March. The crop is harvested in May. Since the 
British occupation there has been considerable increase in 
barley cultivation in Kila Saifalla. 

Maize is known as hadaghar juari or mahim. It is Maleeii 
cultivated in all parts of the Districti almost exclusively in 
irrigated lands^ and it forms the principal Mart/ crop in the 
Fort Sandeman tahsil. It is of two kinds— white or spin 
and yellow or zhar. The sowing season lasts from May to 
July. That sown in May is called sdra, while that sown in 
June and July is known as the former crop being 
known as zdme and the latter as hohazK 

The usual method of cultivation is for the land to be 
ploughed in March and^ where the soil is sandy, it is also 
manured before ploughing. A second ploughing is done in 
April, while some plough the land a third time also in the 
same month. Early in May the land is watered. The sur- 
face dries in four or five days, when the seed is scattered 
broadcast and ploughed in, the ground being afterwards 
harrowed smooth. The fields are then divided into plots for 
purposes of irrigation. The seed germinates in four or five 
days. When all the plants are in leaf the crop is called zdJta, 

At this stage the plants are sometimes affected by a worm, 
known as chinjai, especially in manured fields, but immediate 
watering destroys them. Ordinarily the first watering 
( hharkdwd ) takes place twenty days after the leaves have 
made their appearance, thp second ten or fifteen days later 
and subsequent waterings take place at similar intervals, if 
possible. Delayed irrigation at tbe time of the second 
watering is injurious. The crop sown in May is in ear in 
July, and that sown in June and July gets ear ( khuh') in 
AngusiM About a fortnight later the ears begin to form and 
^he la known as The crop ripens at the end 

of Sipember and is harvested in October. The ears 
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Aori- are separated from the stalks and when dried are either 
culture. sticks or are threshed by bnllookSi 

jHdri, Juiri ( Andropogon sorghum ) which is also known as 
iarglwrijudr or duzur to distinguish it from maizo^ isordinariiy 
sown in irrigated lands from May to middle of June, with the 
spare water from the wheat crop. The method of cultivation 
resembles that of maize. The (irop is generally sown in 
fallow (and which has been previously ploughed in March 
unless it possesses extremely fertile soil such as that found 
in Eazha and Shioa Khura in Hindubugh. About a fort- 
night after the seed has germinated the crop is irrigated, 
the second watering taking place after a similar interval. 
Irrigation in August is necessary when tho crop is about 
feet high ; in September it is half ripe and in October it 
matures and is harvested. The ears are cut, the stalks 
( kardba ) being left in the ground. Juuri sown as green 
fodder is out before it is in ear* 

Dry crop cci- Tho cultivation of juari generally takes place innnirrigat- 
tivation. ^ especially in the Kila Saifulla tabsSl whore it is 
confined to such land. In this tahsfl the embankments are 
prepared in March and the fields after they liave been filled 
with rain or fiood water, are ploughed deep and harrowed 
smooth to retain the moisture. The seed is sown by drill 
about the 15th of April, and sowings continue till the end of 
the month. If rains fall late in April and May, the seed is 
sown broadcast. The nnirrigated crop depends on the 
summer rains from July to September. The crop sown in 
April is liable, about the month of June, to an attack by a 
worm called larama which eats up the roots. Timely rains 
in May kill the worm. The crop ripens in September and 
is harvested by end of Ootober. 

Millotp. Millets comprise two varieties, viz.^ azhdm and ghoshi. 
The method of cultivation resembles that of maize. Azkdan 
is the only autumn crop in tho irrigated areas in Eila 
Saifulla and is widely cultivated in the Hindubugh tahsfl, 
mostly in Kazha, Khurasan, and Bubo China circles. It is 
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bardy and grows well even wttb little moisture and is, Aori- 
therefore, largely cultivated in years of scanty rainfall 
When water is available from the wboat crop in June and 
July, sowing is commenced, the operations lasting during 
July in Kila Saifulla and extending up to- middle of August 
m Hindubdgh. The crop ripens in. September in Kila 
Saifulla and a month, later in Bindubdgh. It is threshed on 
the same day on which it is cut. Boiling water put over 
the harvested bundles accelerates tho reraovai of grain from 
the ears prior to their being threshed by bullocks, The 
stalks ipaluLi) are a poor fodder. In unirrigated lands also 
a little cultivation is done after the summer rains in July. 

Qlmht is cultivated only in irrigated lands and is confined 
to the Hindubagh tabsil. The crop is popular with the 
poorer cultivators as it gives a large produce in grain and 
can be raised from all kinds of cultivable Imd. It is of two 
varieties, viz,, nfin gJmht which is white with obiggor grain, 
and liluirgi ghoM which is of reddish brown colour. These 
varieties are sown with fu'tra and tauda maize, respectively 
The crop ripens and" is harvested in October. The stalks 
are called Jianganr and are useless as a fodder. 

Eioe is cultivated in tho Fort Sandenmn tahsil on Rod-i- Rice. 
Zhob, Rod-i'Khaisdra^^ond Rod-Viaia. Three varieties are 
known, viz., spiai soli also called spini wrizi, landai soli, and 
tori soli. The first and the^ second are white varieties, tho 
grain of the latter being somewhat larger than that of the 
former, which, is however more widely cultivated. The 
cultivation of the third variety tori soli ( red rice ) is small. 

8pini $oli is cultivated from zxuddle of April to end of May 
and is harvested in October; the other two varieties are 
eultivated after the wheat crop has been cut and are 
harvested m September* The ground re(]t^red for rice 
cultivation isdivldedinto plots ( kilae ) which are ordinarily 
20t by 1ft yards. These are flooded and kept filled with 
water for four or five days when they are ploughed. Three 
or four ballock loada of the plants known as spdncia 
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30 LTUEifi. Bjpread over each plot and trampled in by ballocks, 

the process being knowi\ as p7totman({. The mud is agajp 
disturbed with hands and feet ; this is called pska. The 
plots are again filled with water and left over for a night. 
The following morning the seed, which has previously been 
pat in a bag and soaked in water for five to ten days and 
has germinatedi is sprinkled (•pargima) in the fields which is 
irrigated. Three or four days after sowing the field is 
fioodedi and a few days later when the plants have grown 
each plot is wooded of grassesi eto. When the plants are 
about a foot high, such parts of the field as have a .thick 
growth are thinned and the plants so taken out transplanted 
(mz{in) in places where the crop is scanty. Weeding {laUn) 
is done ordinarily every week. Bain or flood water is 
tamed on rice fields with great advantage. A rice crop 
needs constant irrigation. Bundles of the harvested crop 
are taken to the threshing floor and placed with their tops 
upwards. When dryi threshing is done by bullooks and the 
stalks (ndr) are separated. A disease known as Uyr rm% 
sometimes attacks the rice crop on account of over irrigation 
by flood water impregnated with silt. The stalks become 
black and the plant gets no oar. No remedy is known. 
The local rice is of a poor quality. Experimeuts have been 
made with a better seed^ but these have been unsuccessful 
and the land does not appear to be suitable for crops of a 
superior kind. 

Manure, fal- Manure ( aarah or amhdr ) is used in all irrigated lands, 
more especially in the small tracts on hill sides watei^ by 
springs ( tsahhobai ), but not in localities where the Imid is 
partioularly fertile or where the amount of land is ino^e 
than the supply of water and the land is <X)nsequehily 
allowed to lie fallow for long periods. The use ol hianitrd 
in Hiudubagh and Fort Sandeman is more common ' than in 
Ella Saifnlla, and consists of the dong of sh^; and 
cattle. Sweepiugs and rOfuse of usod tot 
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the piirpose. The land ia ordinarily mannred for wheat and 
barl^Gy and after these crops have been out the autumn crops 
^re occasionally sown in the same land without manure. 
Keferenoe has been made already to the plants used for 
mannrixi^ the rice fields. Dry crop lands are cultivated 
every year provided there has been a rainfall. The system 
of fallows in irrigated lands ia simple. Lands in each village 
are divided into a number of plots ( awdra } which are 
cultivated by turns. The number of these atodraa varies 
from one to eight in different parts^ but the usual number is 
two to four. In the course of the survey of the Hindubdgh 
and Eila Saifulla tahsils irrigated lands were classified 
according to their capacity for yielding crops, the best 
class being the dofasli or cropped twice in a year and the 
inferior, yakfasli daliadla, or cropped once in ten years* 
The aioa of the land cropped twice in a year was compara- 
tively very small, being 178 ( out of a total of 21,678 ) acres 
in Kila Saifulla, and 93 acres (out of 17,849) in Hindubagh. 
Thelarg(st ateas surveyed fell under the following classes: — 
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There 10 no fixed system of rotation of crops. Ordinarily 
after whieat maize is sown if the land was manured, others 
wise wung or azMm may be oultivated. This practice is 
almost uniform everywhere.. For the cultivation of rice>. 
lands are generally divided into two parts one of ^hioh is 
sown with rice successively for three years and the other 
with wheat. In the fourth yearthe latter plot is- sown with 
barley and then the order is reversed, that previously under, 
rice comes under wheat and vice versa. 

The following statement shows the results of crop experi- 
ments giving the out-turn per acre of the varions crops in* 
tie different tahsils l— 
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The fraifc trees indigpiions to the country in pre-British Aori- 
days woro the sanzalai ( Bla'igwut Ju>ri<m8i9 ), apricat of n Fruit and 
poor quality* malberry* and inferior kinds of grapes. These 
^ere fonnd only in a few well watered places such as the 
Kamchughai glen in Hindubagh. Since the oconpation of 
the country, in 189), attention has been paid by the local 
anthorities to fruit a id vegetable culture and Government 
gardens have b*en established at Port Sandeman, Shmghar, 
and Hindubagh at the expense of local funds and serve as 
objeetdessons to the indigenous cultivators. The fruit trees 
in these gardens inolude almonds, apricots, mulberries, 
peaches, quinces, pomegranates, plums, damsons, grapes, figs, 
applesi and pears. In 1904, 2G0 fruit trees were distribut- 
ed among the headmen of tho Lower Zhob sub-division, 
and tho nnmber of fruit and other trees distributed in 1905 
in tho Zhob District amounted to 2,180. Among the local 
population apfireciable efforts in fruit culture have boon 
made in the Kila Saifulli tahsfl by tho two leading sanlara, 
the late S. B. Nawab Bangui Khan and S, B. Muhammad 
AkbarKhun; the garden planted by the former contains 
about 8,000 trees of several kimls, principally apricots 
(zardilu)^ damsons quinces {hihi), poaches 

( Hhaftuhi), nectarines ( shM), pomegranates ( andr ), apples 
( ), almonds (biMm ), plums ( aluolta ), mulberries ( t/d), 
and grapes ( ). * The last nameJ arc of several kinds 

viz*— sm, ttuhihi, spin hi*hmishit haita, /or, cw/ri, ianddn, 
and hhuya ghulumdn. The tribesmen have followed these 
examples and gardens are incroasing, but there is scope 
for considerable improvement. The total areaunder gardens 
in the Hindubagh and Kila Saifuila tahsfls in 1904*5 was 
81 and26 acres, respectively. Experiment has abo been made 
by S. B. Bangui Khan in his garden in the cultivation of 
the pistachio tree ( Pistaeia O'j/vi) which is expected to yield 
fruit in shout eight to ten years. 

* A detailed aceonntof viticnltnre is given in the Qnetta«PisMn District 
Qacciteer, pngos lOS— US> 
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Iq' reoent years there has been a oohstderable extensioii 
of melon caltiration and melonls aire nOw growii in villages 
rodhd Fort Sandemaii, near Mutgba Meb^tarzai^ and afe 
Hindnbigh and Babtt Ghfha^ chiefly for local oonsamption. 
In some places Eandahari palJzwdna who are experts in 
melon cultivation have been employed. The indigenous 
method is to sow the seed broadcast (pargiina), to plough 
and harrow the land and divide the field into beds. The 
system which has been introduced by the Kandaharis is 
called the chart * or jowahi. The land is ploughed three or 
four times and trenches (jo or chart)made^a space of some 
4 to 6 feet of level ground being generally left between the 
trenches over which the melons may trail. The seed is sown 
on both sides of the trenches. The melons are sown in 
April and May and begin to ripen in July and the crop is 
over by the end of September, 

The use of kitchen vegetables is unknown to the native 
population. In Hindubdgh the wild plants known as hushha 
(Lepidium draha) and sMzgi are sometimes used as 
vegetables. In the Government gardens already mentioned 
vegetables of various kinds are grown. They include potatoesi 
carrots^ onions, pulah ( spinach ), binjan ( egg plant ), kadu 
( pumpkin), methi ( Trigonellafoenumgraeeum ), oncumbers, 
gourds, Jcarela (bitter gourd), mAli (radish), ahalgham 
(turnips), matar (peas), (ladies* fingers), and 
( garlic }. Oarrots are also grown by the cultivators espe- 
cially in Hindubdgh by the Nas Khdl and Marddnzai Kakars, 
who export them to other parts where they are bartered for 
grain. Oarrots known to the natives as zardaka, are of three 
varieties— red (sraX yellow ( zhara ), and white ( ifina ) . >The 
seed is imported from Quetta. After the spring rains the land 
is ploughed twice andharrowed, all clods being well broken. 
It is then divided into small plots, which are fill^ witb 
water and the seed which is mixed with earth is^j^nkled 

*For farther deta’U ace pi^ 118-119 of the Qnetta*FjMUii Df^lpt 
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over tbe ground. On the third day the plots are again 
flooded and irrigation continues at intervals of three or four 
^ays till the sprouting is complete. Henceforward the plants 
are watered every eight or ten dajs. The roots mature in 
August but are left in the ground till September. 

Lieutenant R. A. Wahab^ of the Survey of India, who 
visited the District in 1884, during the first Zhob expedi- 
tion, described the Zhob valley as follows 

It is throughout an alluvial plain, with apparently a 
fertile soil, and at any rate, near the river, a instant 
supply of water, but its advantages of soil and climate 
seem to be entirely thrown away on its present inhabi- 
tants, and the few square miles of well-culii\'ated fields near 
8h4h Jahan’s village and at Hindubdgh only bring out in 
stronger contrast the utter desolation of its general 
aspect. There is a little cultivation under the hills on 
both sides of the plain, where the water of a hill-torrent 
can be turned to account, and near Shdh Jah^n’s vilhgc 
and those of the principal chiefs a few square miles are 
irrigated by water brought from a long distance in 
but otherwise the valley is uncultivated waste closely 
resembling the foot of the UcTajit.’^ 

In the Material Progress Report of the Zhob District 
for the decade ending 1901, Major Stuart 11. Godfrey, 
Political Agent, wrote 

It is difficult to form an accurate estimate of areas, 
as no records are available. But owing to peace and 
settled administration and by aid of iakdvi advonces, the 
area of cultivation must have increased, as is the very 
distinct impression of oflicers who like myself knew Zhob 
in the first days of the Agency. Melons and potatoes are 
grown in large quantities now round Fort Sandeman, 
and certain h^men have commenced to plant frnit 
gar^Sr 

Hxiu^ figures are not available for the District as a 
whole to illustrate the extension in cultivation,. In* the 
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AoBi- two tabsils, the irrigated mahdla of which have been 
oultube. under crops in 1901-02 in Kila 

Saifulla was 8^993 and in 1904-05 10^708 acres. 
figures for the same period for Hiudubugh are G|159 and 
6^166 acres, respectively. Considemble increase has taken 
place in dry crop cultivation, more especially in Kakar 
Khurdsdn. After the boundary had been settled by Cap- 
tain ( Sir Henry ) McMahon’s Commission, Captain Archer, 
Political Agent, Zhob, visited Kdkar Khurdsdn in 1895 
and arranged for the cultivation of certain tracts of land. 
The chief places, he reported, where tiiere wore good 
prospects for cultivation, were Waste, Walla, Mali Kbdl, 
Gulwana, Kdnrokai, K^shatu, Doma, Pal^zgir, Ohazldna, 
Tirkha, Tirkhawar, Nukur, Girdi Jungle, Sdr Jungle, and 
Tirkha (2) near Girdi; all of these, except Doma and 
Nukur, which entirely depended on rain, had springs, wells, 
or streams for irrigation. The majority of those lands 
had never been cultivated for a very long time, but a 
number of tribes of Upper and Central Zhob grazed over 
them regularly every summer, and each tribe bad thus, 
in course of time, acquired certain more or less definite 
rights to particular springs and tracts of country. During 
his tour Captain Archer cfiected a distribution of the lands 
as under ; — 

Walla, Gulwana, and |th 
ofWasta Bdtozais» 

Mali Kh41, Kdshaiu, Kdn- 
rokoi and ^thof Wasta.*, Mardanzais. 

Doma ••• Daulatzais. 

Paldzgir ••• Jaldlzais. 

Ghazldna ••t 0«« ••• Alozais. 

Tirkha ••• ••• ••• Mulezais ( Mirozais ). 

Tirkhawar ... ,«• ... Mulld Nosrin, Jaldlzai, who 

had been cultivating this 
. ^ laud for the previous four 
years. 
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Nakar Aklitorzais* 

Clirdi Jungle Sdr Jungle^ and 
^ Tirkha ( 2 ) neer Oirdi ••• Qbor&ais* 

All the tribes agreed to bring their lauds under cultiva- 
tion within a period of two years' and also that if auy of 
them failed to caltivate their lands within that time it 
would be open to Qovernment to grant thorn olsewhore if 
desired* 

The local reports show Ihat in Fort Sandeman cultivatioa 
has eatended mostly in the Mando Kh4l and Shiruui 
circles especially of hurley 9 maize, and (mel<ms» etc. ). 

Kefereoce has already been made to the impetus which fruit 
cultivatioa has received and to the production of vegetables 
at and near head quarter stations. 

Appendix IV contains a list of the implements used in AgriouUuial 

* , ^ iiuplciiiuiiiH. 

tho District. The principal are the plough^ which is known 
as kul or yivi ; tho plank harrow or semper ( gkoidal or 
khdi ) with which embankments are made ; and the clod 
crusher, or log used in place of a roller for breaking clods 
and smoothing the ground, known as mala. Among minor 
implements may be mentioned the rambae or weeding spud ; 
the luimdr, a wooden mullet for crushing clods ; the dal 
or wooden spade worked by two men with a rope for 
making amall embankments ; tho siokie ( lar ] for reaping ; 
four or two pronged fork ( dtaishdkha and dumhhulyi ) ; 
the trayaa or drapobe, wooden winnowing spade ; and the 
roke(pdra) (or collecting the grain and straw scattered 
on the threshing floor. There has been no appreciable 
improvement in these implomeuts. 

Appendix V contains a list of the principal agricultural 
and flockowner's terms used in the District. 

The Land Improvemmit Loans Act XlX of 1683 and Agricultural 
the Agricuiturists’ Loans Act XII of 1884 have not been 
applied to the Agency, but rules to regulate such advances 
have been promulgated under the executive orders from the 
Government of India, and are embodied in the Baluchistan 
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Taka vi Advance Munoal, 1902i The,,qoesj/ipn oftlieeston- 
sion of these Aots to Balnohistfin and the revision of the 
existing rules is under consideration ( 1905 ). The annnjil 
grant for the whole Agency is Rs. 60,000j of which 
Rs. 9|000 are allotted fof the Zhob District. The Political 
Agent is under the existing rules ( 1905) authorii^d, within 
the limit of his grants to sanction advances not exceeding 
Rs. 1,000 in each case^ and the Revenue Commissioner op 
to Rs. 3,000 ; the sanction of the Local Government is 
necessary for advances in excess of this amount. The 
ordinary rate of interest is 1 anna in the rupee or 6i per 
cent, per annum, hot in a case in which the Political Agent 
is absolutely satisfied that the project is a sound one financi- 
ally, and is likely to lead to an increase of revenue, which, 
within the term fixed for the complete repayment of the ad- 
vance, will amount to not loss than the whole interest 
ordinarily chargeable under the rules, he is at liberty 
to grant the advance free of interest. The advances 
can be granted either for works carried out by the Political 
Agent himself or by the agricultural population. During 
the years 1897-98 to 1904-05 advances amounting to 
Rs. 50,115 have been granted under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act,and Rs. 31 ,478 under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, 
the recoveries during the same period being Rs. 34,566 and 
Rs. 29,455, respectively. The total balance oqtstanding at 
the close of the year 1904-05 amounted to Rs.' 23,236 which 
included Us. 21,371 under the Land Improvement Loans Act 
and Rs ] ,8 35 under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. Details by 
tahsils for each year are given in table VII, Volnnie B. . The 
greater part of these loans has been utilized in Hindub;$gh 
and Kila Saifulla ( Rs. 67, 942 ). The advances are ordinanly 
given for sinking new iKirssas, repairing and iifipro^ 
ones, digging water channels, making epibankine^to ( 5aa^ 
and in times of drought and scarcity for the i^Uef of 
and the purchase of seed and cattle. Ref^ymon^of 
, MO usually recovered by half yearly -iusUlmenhk ReboyOrtOk 
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aro usually made on duo date» and it is very rare that Agri- 
suspension of an instalment is applied for. Suspensions are 
however granted if the borrower can show good reasons for 
tlte same. Thero have been no cases during the ten years 
ending 1904 in which advances have had to bo written 
off. In the Hindub^gh and Kiia Saifnlla tahsfls advances 
are, unless some special reasons exist for oxcmption, generally 
made at the usual rate of interest^ viz., per cent., and the 
zamhiddra offer no objections to its payment. In the Fort 
Sandoiiian tuhsO, however, advances have up to very recently 
been granted free of interest. This practice is now being 
stopped except in special cases. 

During the twelve years ending with Slst March, 1905, the 
important measures, all in the Kila Suifulla tahsil, for which 
iakdoi advances wore granted free of interest wore: — 
construction of a hand across the Lohra ( Zhob river ) at 
Toiwar ( Us 4,300 ) ; re-aligninent of the Kalu Kila Kartiz 
( Rs 2,000 ) and improvement of tho Kamki Vifila Kdr^z 
(Rs 2,000). 

In the Material Progress Report of the District for 1891- Agricultural 
1901,^Major Stuart H, Godfrey, Political Agent, remarked: 

There is practically no agricultural indebtedness in the 
Lower* Zhob sub-division but in the Uppor*Zhob sub-division 
it might bo estimated that about 60 por cent of the people 
aro in debt at an average indebtedness of Rs 200. The 
causes are chiefly — (a) debts to Hindu shopkeepers, 
more especially among the higher classesand those in Govern- 
ment service ; (6) from excessive mortality during epidemic 
disease and from debts incurred during bad harvests and 
seasons of severe drought ; (c) payment of sale prices of 
girls (locally called walmr) in marriage is probably the 
principal oa^se of indebtedress in the District. A man hav- 
ing only sons and no daughters will be fairly on tho verge 
of ruin ; (d) adultery, a common crime and which usually ends 

.* Zbob and U|)i>cr Zhob included then aIeq liic Miisa Khcl and 
Borl tabiila, rcspectiveljr. which are both n^w parto of the Loralui Bisirict. 
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in payment o£ a heavy fine to injured parties; and (a) hos- 
pitality carried to extreme and absurd lengths especially 
among the poorer members of the mdirs and more import- 
ant clans.'' The recent years of drought and scarcity ha^, 
it is feared} increased the general indebtedness of the people 
and more especially in Central Zhob^ where for three years 
there were practically no khuahhaba crops ( 1906). 

As a rule the cultivators do not go for loans to the Hindu 
bania but finance each other and the interest is not charged 
in a direct form. For religious reasons the orthodox will 
not pay interest in cash^ but have no scruple about paying 
its equivalent in an indirect form. In Fort SandemaO} 
howeverj the case is different with the Haripalsand Sbirdnis> 
among whom a unique system called rivi is in vogue, whereby 
interest is charged in a direct form on cash loans taken by 
tribesmen proceeding to Afghanistan in April for importing 
asafoDtida. On their retnru, which takes place in October or 
November, the loan is repaid with interest at 4 annas per 
rupee, but if repayment is delayed till their return from 
India where the asafeotida is sold, the rate of interest is 
3 annas on a rupee, the two forms of interest are known as 
ffinza pdveizi and shapazh pdwizi respectively.* Another 
method known as than is also current in the Fort Sandeman 
tahsil both among the Haripals and Shirdnis as well as other 
tribes. Under this, the lender sells nominally a piece or than 
of cloth at a rate higher than that prevalent in the market, 
and advances the market price to the borrower who on return 
from Afghanistan has to pay the higher rate agreed upon. 
The well-to-do among other tribes in this tahsil keep a supply 
of coarse cloth for sale to their poorer brethren at a fictitious 
value which is agreed upon and paid at time of harvest. 
The system most prevalent among the cultivators in all parts 
of the District is that known as aalam under which advances 

* These terms literally mean 6 paoUs or 6 paolisCpaolt is a i anna 
piece ) that is to say either Bs. 1-4 or Bs. 1*8 are to be paid for a rupee 
borrowed, ■ 
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of grain are made and the loan is repaid at a fixed rate at 
the next harvest, this rate being generally much higher than 
that current at the time of loan. Thus in November and 
December when the stock of grain is diminished if a man 
obtains a loan of 27 kasas when wheat is selling at 3 hdsas 
to a rupee^ he will agree to repay at tho rate of 5 kasatt to a 
rupee; and if the loan is taken later, in February and March’ 
when the stock of grain is still lower, and if thocurroac rate 
be 3 hdsas to a rupee, the actual calculation will be made at 
2 kdsas to a rupee, the payment to bo made in cash at 
harvest or in grain at the rate then prevailing. In Hindubiigh 
the Hindu shopkeepers sometimes make advances of 
grain on the salam system while some levy interest at one anna 
per rupee per month. The transactions among cultivators 
are negotiated verbally, but invariably in the presence of two 
or three witnesses. The village mulld may sometimes be 
called upon to wiite a short note of an agreement without 
any other formality. Special loans arc sometimes granted 
by Government to help the leading men in financial difficul- 
ties and to enable them to purchase land. The rate of interest 
and instalments by which loans are repayable are determined 
on the merits of each case. Such loans were granted in 
1898 to S. B, Bangui Khdn ( Bs. 4,000 ) ; in 1899 to S. B. 
Muhammad Akbar Khan ( Hs. 6,000 ); and in 1901 to Iran 
Khan, Sargara ( Es. 2,000 ). 

In his report on the Material Progress of tho District 
referred to above the Political Agent remarked that owing to 
there being no records of tke transactions of sales and 
mortgages it was difficult to supply any accurate informa- 
tion, and added that ‘'such transactions do not appear 
common and are usually arranged verbally amongst the 
people of the country and settled by the sarddrs or village 
beads. Mortgages ( addh ), known to the Shiranis and 
Mando Khdls of Fort Sandeman as oriyatj are of a simjjle 
character. The usual conditions are for the mortgagee to 
advance the loan, enter on possession of laud, enjoy the 
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produce and pay the revenue till redemption, which can be 
claimed after the crop sown has been raised. The mortgage 
money is about half the value of the land. In Kila Saifulla 
in case of unirrigated land the mortgage is generally without 
possession, and the mortgagee receives a share of the produce 
varying from one> third to one-half in proportion to the 
amount of loan as interest. As already mentioned the 
transaotions are carried on between the people themselves 
and very few are therefore registered. 

In the course of the survey of Kila Saifulla tuhsil it was 
a<!cortained that in 1902, 1,994 acres or 9*2 per cent, of the 
irrigable land were mortgaged for a sum of Rs. 28,207, 
while in Hiudubagh the mortgages covered 97o acres or 
3*4 per cent, of the irrigable area, the liability amounting 
to Rs. 57,701. In the latter tahsfl the sales amounted to 
439 acres valued at Rs. 34,752. As already mentioned very 
few of such transactions are registered. 

The following statement gives the mortgages and sales 
which were registered in the District during the years 
1903-04 and 1904-05:— 




Mortgages. 

Sales. 

Details 

Tahsll. 

Amount. 

• 

District 

Total. 

Amount. 

District 

Total. 



Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

MortSRKGtl or sold by cul- 



ipi 


tivators to Uliultis ... 

Fort Sandeman... 

1,891 

M. 

■•a 

Mortgaged or sold among 

{ Hindubdgh ... 

600 

Ml 

420 


caltivators themselves. 

Mortgaged or sold by 

( Fort Sandoman. 

2,000 

S,600 

6,740 

7,160 

Hindus to cultivators ... 

Morigogod or sold by cul- 

Fort Bandeman ... 


aei 

600 

600 

tivators and HinduH to 






Government 

Mortgaged or sold among 

Fort Sandeman ...; 

... 

Ml 

'1 

600 

600 

Uindus lliemselvcs „. 

^ 1 

Fort Sandeman ..J 

M62 

8,48J^ 

4,79S 

4,705 
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Horsos, camels^ bailooks^ donkeys, sheep, andgoats are the aort- 
prinoipal domestic animals. Buffaloes are possessed only by ®*^*‘’’*^*^** 
Hindustani Gow^las at Fort Sandeman. Fowls were few Domestio 
in pre-British days, but they are now reared and fetch 3 to 5 
annas a piece accordiug to size. Eggs cost fi’om 1 to 3 
annas a dozen. Nearly every household possesses a shaggy 
sheep dog for purposes of protection. 

The following table shows the estimated number of camels, 
donkeys, cattle, anti sheep and goats in each tahsil in 1904 : — 


Tahsfl. 

Camels. 

Donkeys. 

Cows 

aiiii 

Bullocks. 

Sheep 

and 

Goals. 

1 Buf- 
faloes. 

District Total 

3,656 

1.873 

9.036 

212.874 

42 

Fort Saudcmaii 

539 

1,072 

8,097 

112,499 

42 

Kiln Saifulla 

2,837 

423 

631 

60,615 

... 

Jlindubagh 

280 

378 

308 

39,760 

... 


Nomads, principally Ghilzais, belonging to the Nusai't 
Sulaimau Kbcl, Shinw^ri, Kharoti and Taraki sections visi 
the District during the winter, and the number of animals in 
their possession was estimated in 1904 to be as uder : — 


! 

Tahstl. 

Camels. 

Donkeys. 

Cows and 
Bullocks. 

Sheep ami 
Goats. 

District Total- 

12,156 

8.553 

1.568 

69.428 

Fort Sandeman 

3,334 

1,402 

1,528 

41^80 

Kila Saif alia 

1,881 

97 

25 

2,448" 

Hindnbdgh 

6,910 

7,054 


25,000 


Information about the different breeds of horses in Horses. 
Baluohist&n, their rearing and training and the system of 
breeding adopted by the Army Remount Department will be 
found in a monograph published in 1905 under the authority 
of the Revenue Con^issioner in Baluohist&n.* 

* HtfW 'Breeding and Horse Management in Balnehisidn, by 

B. HT«liet-Biiller, 1.0. 8., with an Appendix bjMijorH, M. Patterson, 

Amj Bempniit pe^rtnienti 
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Owiog to the general mountainous nature of the country, 
Zhob is not a horse breeding district, but the number of 
animals are gradually increasing, and in the Kiln SaifuUa 
tahsfl there are a fair number of ponies of a better stamp. In 
pre "British days the indigenous breeds known as spirhai and 
fosta were preferred, but are not now bred. No Govern- 
ment stallions* are kept in the District. 

The camel is the common transport animal of the District, 
and, as there are no railways, is largely used for all trans- 
port purposes. The majority of the animals kept by the 
permanent inhabitants are females used for breeding purposes. 
The breeders are chiefly the Ali Kh^, Daulatzai, Bdtozai, 
Ghordzai, Mlrzai, and Jaldlzai sections of Sanzar Khdl 
Kdkars in Kila Saifulla; the Mirzai Kiikars and Lawamas in 
Hindubdgh ; and the Mando Khels in Fort Sandeman ; the 
number of indigenous camels in the two latter tahsils is^ 
how;ever, comparatively insignilicant. Three breeds are 
locally known from their colour— -ara ( brownish red); zAam 
( light brown ) ; and hharah { dark brown ). The transport 
trade on the Harnai-Fort Sandeman and Fort Sandeman- 
Dera Ismail Khdn roads is*lnTbe baiid8:'Of aliens, chiefly 
Ghilzai Powindahs, Jats of Dera Ismail Khan and Langavs 
of Kaliit, the last named working only between Harnai and 
Fort Sandeman. The greater part of the non-indigenous 
camels in the District belong to Ghilzai Powindahs, prin- 
cipally Nasars, Sulairodn Khdls, Mian Khels or Mia Khdls 
Malta Khdls, Kharotis, Tarakis, Shinwaris, and Dotdnis 
The Nasars arc the largest camel owners of all. These 
Ghilzai camels, as a rule, frequent the District only from 
November to March every year. A certain number are met 
with during the rest of the year also, though few are to be 
found in the hot months of June , July, and August, 

Cattle are represented by a hardy breed indigenous to 
the country and generally black or red in colour. These are 

* The question of obtaining one for the KiU Saifulla tahsU is under 
oonsideration. 
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small in size and the cows are poor milkers. Cattle for aori- 
ploughing purposes are often imported from Tarnak and 
4fghasanin Afghanistan and also from Duki and'Musa Ehei 
in tho lioralai District. Ordinarily cattle only are used for 
ploughing. 

The donkey is chiefty used for transport. B'our indigenous Donkey?, 
breeds are recognised and 82)€rkai found in Fort 
Sandeman and jatai and maiddni in Hindubagh. The 
ftrst named is the best^ and an animal fetches from Rs. 30 
to Rs, 40 ; it IS generally white in colour. The others are 
generally black or brown in colour and of smaller size, the 
jatai and maiddni fetching from Rs. 3 to Rs. 15, and the 
sperkai, an inferior breed, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12. The 
principal breeders are the Sanatias in Hindubagh, the Jal51- 
zais and Mir?!ais in Kila Saifulla, and the Haripals and Kib- 
zais in Fort Sandeman. 

The indigenous breed of sheep are of tho thick tailed^ Sheep 
hornless variety, generally white in colour and of low build* 

The principal breed is the tpinkai, known to the Mando 
Khdls as torghwazhi Outside the District tho breed is 
known as zhoU, The sub^varieties are distinguished from the 
colours of the muzzle, ears and feet, tho body being generally 
white. They include torghuri ( black neck ) ; torghwazhi 
(black e:irs) ; torkliuli ( black muzzle ) ; sraghwazhi ( brown- 
ish red ears ) ; spola ( spotted body and feet) ; tor langae 
(black feet) ; and skhara known to the Mando Kh^lsas charga 
with a brownish red body and white forehead. Two other 
breeds which are peculiar to the Mando Khdls and Shiranis 
of Fort Sandeman respectively are tho bori and sarboli* 

The bori is a large sheep, brownish in colour, and a very 
good milker. The sarboli is white in colour with small ears 
and long hanging fat tail. 

The goats are generally black with longish horns. There 
are no special varieties and the different kinds are distinguish- 
ed by their colour, tora ( black), spina ( white ), khara (dark 
brown), and era (brownish red ). The principal flockowners 
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Bitozais, Ismdilzais^ and Jalulzais in Kila Saifnlla ; and the 
Sakimdnzai Mando Khdb^ Huramzai Abdullazais, EibzaM 
and Mardanzais in Fort Sandeman* 

Wool. Sheep are shorn twice daring the yesiv, in the spring and 
autumn. The Mando Khdls and Mardanzais of Fort Sande- 
inan^ who stay for a longer period with their flocks in the 
Khurasdn hills^ shear their flocks only once a year during 
the spring. Goats and camels are shorn only once during 
the year in the spring. A goat produces from 6 to 12 
ounces of wool each year^ a sheep 2 to 3 pounds, and a camel 
from 1 to 5 pounds. Goat hair( wuzghiini)is used by nomads 
for making ropes, sacks, and the IMdi flaps ( tdgac ) ; camel 
wool is employed for making sacks, and sheep wool [ warai ) for 
making felts ( krasta ), felt cloaks ( kosae), and rugs (kambala }• 
The selling price of goat hair is about Bs. 10 a maund, and 
that of earners wool is about Bs. 6 to Ra 8 per maund. 
The price of sheep's wool depends on the Karachi market, to 
which it is ex]x>rted, and exhibits considerable variations, 
being sometimes as low as Rs. 10 and sometimes as high 
as Rs. 22 i)er maund. The wool is very dirty, the reason 
being that the sheep, the wool of which is intended for 
export, are not washed before being shorn, while those 
of which the wool is required for home use are washed 
before shearing. The wool is usually purchased through 
local middlemen. 

Average camels vary in price from Rs. 50 to Rs. 80, and 

of^h females from Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 ; ordinary small ponies can be 
animal, purchased from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100; horses fetch from. 
Rs. 100 upwards, according to quality. The price of a pair 
of bullocks varies from Rs. 60 to Rs. 80 and a cow can 
be bought for about Rs. 30, Sheep fetch from Rs. 4 to 
Rs. 6 } lambs about Rs. 2; goats Hs. 8 to Rs* 5 ; kids 
about Rs, 1-8 ; and donkeys from Rs. 6 to Rs. 40. 
j^nre In the greater part of the District the area Of pasturage 
is praoUoally %nHmite^^^ in normal years the hill sidim 
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and valleys are covered with crass and with numerous small Aoai* 
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cruciferous and leguminous inants which afford excellent 
gapzing for sheep and goats. Good camel grazing is obtainable 
in most places. In the irrigated tracts bhusa, the straw of 
mung, green •wheat and barley ( khid or khasil ) and green 
stalks of maize and jtidri ( kat^ah ) are also used as fodder for 
horses and cattle. A striking feature of the District is the 
annual migration of the greater portion of tlie population 
between nortli and south in search of pasture The Kakar 
Khurasdn hills north of the Zhob valley form the great graz- 
ing ground of the District. The tide of migration commences 
in the beginning of May^ when the spring in the valley 
has drawn to a close, and recedes after the summer rains 
in August to find fresh pasture in the valley. On their- 
return from Khur^sdn some of the Sanzar Kh6\s visit Cliin- 
jan and Gburmi in the Bori tahsil to pasture their fiocks 
returning to their permanent homes in November. The v 

Sanatias of Kdnr Mehtarzai enter the Pishin valley during 
the winter and graze their fiocks in Rod Surkhub and along 
the skirts of the Takatu hill from December to March, 

There are no regularly fixed pasture grounds, but some of 
the best tracts, which are covered with grasses daring the 
spring and after the summer rains, are Marzaghdn in 
Hindubdgh ; Shah Sdghra, Shangliina, Kharakhdm, Gazli and 
Kbaisor in Eila Saifulla; andGhukhan,Sri Toi, Spdra Ehwara, 

Sdghra including Ghdsh,and Dab in Fort Sandeman. * In Kak, 
ar Kbnrdsdn pasture is abundant everywhere, but flocks remain 
in the neigbbonrhood of localities where water is available. 

principal of these being Taghratu ( within the boundary, 
of the Quetta-Fishfn District), Torhauduna, Qhabargae^ 

Kajir, Loeband, Qarsmalan and Bahlol, Kundar, Wali Mur- 
ghai Pdldzgfr, Dom,Ghazldnai Tirkhawar, Topdn, Khaddar 
Tsdh^ Kamar-nd-dln Kdrdz, Nnkur, Sra Tsahdn, Wucha Gba- 
barga, Barkai Palanahi Kara Murgha, Kandil, Pfnakai, 

Kdahato, Tdrwah, Loidagar, Wasta, Sdrzangal, and Zari 
Dagar, The principal grasses ate known as sdba, humdla, pa, 

’Mm 
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hamazi^sargara, wizha, washta, zarghasi harraVf and shahraef 
the first-named being esteemed the best. The bashes used as 
fodder are the tirkha, zamai, khamaziirae, raghbolae, khokhaj^ 
stagh, and mdkhai. Of the grasses, the pa, barwazi, and 
barraVf and among the bashes^ the khamazdrae, are peculiar 
to the Talley. In Kakar Khardsdn the principal fodder is 
the tirkha among bushes and washta, kumala, shakrae^ mba, 
and sargara among grasses. Tamarisk {gaz) found in the 
Zhob river, and in the Kandfl and Bod Fakirzai streams, 
forms good fodder for camels. 

There is no system of reservation except in the Fort 
Sanderaan tahsil where, after the summer rains in July and 
August, it is a common practice to protect uncultivated 
tracts in the vicinity of villages. These tracts when 
reserved are known as pargor. The closing season extends 
up to end of October, and early in November the villagers 
with common consent open the pargor to grazing. Out- 
siders are prohibited from using these tracts and trespassers 
are not allowed to graze with impunity. Gases of disputes 
are not uncommon. 

No scientific enquiries into prevailing cattle diseases have 
ever been made. Mention may, however, be made of a 
few of the more common diseases known to the cultivators, 
their characteristics, and the local remedies. In most cases 
the branding iron is resorted to and the charm is 

regarded as the best specific. Segregation is resorted to 
in infectious diseases. The most dangerous diseases are 
considered to be warhhiirae and dukh in sheep ; wuzmdr 
and p&n in goats ; drolbae and kurdb in cattle, and $urpa 
in camels. Warkhdrae ( dyspepsia ) prevails among floods 
in the spring by over-feeding on fresh pasturage. A free 
discharge from the bowels is followed by constipation. 
The uRual remedy is to starve the animal for twenty-fonr 
hours and then administer gamhila phUippimniu) 

in the form of pills. In dukh, which also attacks goats, 
blood is discharged with the urine. The disease is fabti 
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and no remedy is known except the muUiVs charm. The 
symptoms of wwmdr are discharges of floid from the nose, 
l(^s of appetite, and eruptions on the lungs. The animal 
moans painfully. This disease causes great mortality and 
is very infectious. '‘A. hundred goats,’* says the local 
proverb, "are one meal for the wuzmdry A kind of inocu- 
lation is practised as a remedy for the disease, by taking a 
portion of the lung of a diseased goat, mixing it with equal 
quantities of powdered cloves, pepper, turmeric, aniseed, 
ginger, and "khmdwm^ and inserting the mixture in a slit 
made in the right ear of each of the remainder of the 
flock. It is possibly plearo«pneumonia. In fun also called 
faman or itch, which is common to goats and camels, 
the animal gets eruptions on the body followed by loss of 
hair. The usual remedy is to rub the body with zarana, 
an extract of the sap of the edible pine or finus eaeeUa 
{naahtar) mixed with ghi, the preparation being also 
administered internally. Of cattle diseases, drolhae, the 
symptoms of which are similar to those of wumdr generally 
proves fatal within hfteen days. Animals that survive this 
period are made to inhale the smoko of gangu ( Orihomofsia 
intermedia). In kurdb (foot rot) eruptions appear on the 
feet followed by loss of the hoof. The animal is muzzled 
and made to stand in mud. Fomentation with heated 
bricks and the pouring of cold water on the affected parts 
is another remedy, Sur fa is peculiar to camels, the 
symptoms being a cough and discharge of fluid from eyes 
and nose. It is possibly acute bronchitis. No remedy is 
known except the charm, the disease proving 

generally fatal. 

Other diseases among the sheep are shinghuldnzi (mammi- 
tis), which is an ulcer in the udder making it hard, the 
remedy being to plaster the udder with earth taken from 
ant hills ; lawa or flow of fluid from the month ; garg (malig- 
nant sore throat) ; maknrai or the presence of worms in the 
intestines, the remedy in the two latter diseases being the 
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gamhela pills already referred to ; zazhae which is charac- 
terised by oraptions on the tail^ mouth, and elbow, the only 
remedy being segregation ; tak or s/ir ranz which is stag^ 
gel’s. Goats and cattle also suffer from tak» Another 
disease from which cattle and all ruminant animals suffer 
is pars&ial lae which is a form of colic, the belly swelling 
suddenly. No efficacious remedy is known. The animal 
is made to walk, bitter oil is administered and sometimes, 
especially in the case of cattle, the belly is pierced through 
with a sharp, knife. Camels suffer from sorpdra or v, boil 
in the mouth ; raghbandi or the swelling of the front part 
of the body ; and marghak ( tetanusin fatal cases ) in which 
the neck is distorted and the animal writhes ; no remedy 
is known, Among the diseases from which horses and 
donkeys commonly suffer may be mentioned Jiorhala and 
hand (colic ), saghao (catarrh), and maghdo (laryngitis). 

In 1901 Mr. G. B. Mellor of the Punjab Irrigatimi 
Department, visited the Zhob valley in order to report on 
irrigation projects from Hindub^gh to Fort San deman on 
the bases of schemes suggested by Mr. Hoernle, Executive 
Engineer, in 1891. The detailed report * prepared by 
Mr. Mellor was printed under the authority of the Local 
Government, Mr. Mellor, after inspection of the whole valley, 
came to the conclusion that kdrkes must be depended 
on at present for any increase of cultivation; that it. was not 
worth while trying to improve the discharge of springs ; 
that the flood supply of the Zhob river itself could not be 
made use of, and tho nature of the banks, the width across, 
the height of the banks aud the nature of the bed ren- 
dered works to utilize the small permanent supply out 
of the question, except in the lower reach from B4denzai 
downwardSj where, however, the zamtnddrs already made 
good use of the water. He reported that the only 
tributaries to the Zhob river which have a permanent 

*KotM on Oertftln Irrigation SchsiDM in tho by 0, B.Eellpr} 

Soq,, )hihjob lirigotlop^l^^ 
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flow of water are the Kamchughaei Kazha^ and Sawara 
streams in none of which is the supply sufficient to 
justify any largo expenditure. Ho was of opinion that 
{he most promising sites for works to utilise flood water 
are— Kasha/ Tiri Tangi, and Toiwnr, hut sufficiently 
accurate information on which to base projects was not 
obtainable from the local inhabitants. Mr, Mellor 
suggested several sites for karezes, 

A scheme to dam the Toiwar was suggested hy Major 
Showers, Political Agent, in 1S99, and the Military Works 
Department prepared two alternative schemes amounting 
to Rs. 17,000 and Rs. 20,000 respectively, A sum of 
Uh. 9,000 was allotted and the work was begun as a famine 
relief measure, but after a preliminary expenditure of 
Rs. 2,000 it was abandoned, as the people for whoso 
benefit it was started did not scorn eager to work. In 1001 
Mr. Mellor visited the locality, and was of opinion that 
the scheme could not be completed under thirty to thiriy-fivu 
tiiousand rupees. From enquiry on the spot, he came to 
the conclusion that the water supply for the reservoirs was 
ample, but that the quality of the water was doubtful. Ho 
found that the subsoil in the neighbourhood of the proposed 
reservoirs was impregnated with salt, and that there were 
traces of salt on the surface all over the country. The 
flood water also came down laden with silt and it was 
some time before the water cleared sufficiently to mako it 
worth taking. Mr. Mellor finally camo to the conclusion 
that ** as the flood water of the Toi river appears to carry 
a groat quantity of silt and as tho presence of salt is 
suspected, in my opinion it would bo bad policy to spend 
money on either reservoirs or tanks without further reliable 
knowledge.'’ Since this report no farther action seems to 
have been taken ( 1905 )• 

The sources of supply are shown in detail in table IV, 
Volume B, and iucludo 20 simms, 437 springs, and 
harms (1905 ). Of the total amount of land under 
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AoRi- cultivation in 1 904-05 the area nnder permanent irrigation 
was represented by 95 per cent, in Hindubdgh, excluding 
the Khar5&<in circle ; 99 per cent, in Kila Saifulla^ excludi^ 
the khushkdba area which bad not been brought anchor 
survey, and 87 per cent, in Port Sandeman. . 

Streams. Out of 26 streams, 5 are in Hindubagh, 10 in Kila 
Saiiulla, and 11 in Port Saudeman. The total area under 
pormauent irrigation from streams in 1901-05 was 9,259 
acres in Hindubagh, and 671 acres in Kila Saifulla. The 
principal among these streams include the Zhob river, 
Siliaza, ViiUa, Sawara, Khaisfira and Mazgh4r in the Fort 
Sandeman tahsil ; Rod-i-Jogizai which is known lower 
down as the Toiwar in Kila Saifulla ; and Kamchughae, 
Rod-Pakirzai and Zhara-ghezh in Hindubagh. The water 
of the streams is raised by means of dams thrown across 
the bed and the water is 1^ in open channels to the land. 
Some of the channels exhibit considerable ingenuity of 
construction, and such is the case more especially in the 
Kamchughae glen were water has been raised from the bed 
of the stream to great heights to the terraced fields. The 
dams known locally as wand are constructed jointly by the 
cultivators, labour being supplied in proportion to shares in 
the water. They are only of a temporary natui-e, and are 
a species of breakwater made by driving piles into the river 
bed and filling up spaces with mud, bushes, and branches of 
trees. 

The Zhob The supply of water appears in the Zhob at about 
45 miles from its source, but owing to its high banks 
it is not used for agriculture till it passes by the Sama* 
khwal hillock^, where the first dam is constructed to take 
off water for the Badenzai lands. Lower down similar 
wanda are made by the villages of Malawar, Jhalar. 
Dera, Darga-Mandezai, Atdl, Bulaimanzai, Akozai, Brunj, 
Takarae, Khajjakzai, Narezai, Khatol Kot, Safi Kot, Mir 
Ali Kh5l, Talkhdnkot and Mughal Kot, all in the Port 
Sandeman tahsil. * 
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Dry crop caltivatioa both by rain and flood water is Aori- 
known by a common terini wuchohgi, as distinguished from 
permanent irrigation ( zindae )• Purely flood irrigation 
known to the revenue officials as sailaba is inconsiderable. Flood 
llaiii water in the numerous mountain torrents ( lah, lahar 
or shela ) is taken off by channels to the embanked fields 
( kmui ) which are already prepared for the purpose, the 
embankments being known as kul, and the distribution 
channels, as bdh. The lands higher up the stream have 
the prior right to irrigation, the custom being known as 
sarwarkh. Reference has been made above to the difficulties 
of utilizing the flood water of the Zhob river for purposes 
of irrigation. There are no very large dams in Zhob such 
as those found in the lowland parts of Baluchistan, but 
mention may be made of an old dam called Band-i-Dawi at Band-i-D4wl. 
Kuriawasta in the Khurasan plateau. This is said to have 
been constructed by the D4wi tribe in the time of Nddir Shah 
and was meant to irrigate a large tract of land about 
7 or 8 miles long, and a quarter mile broad stretching as 
fur us ICdrcz Kamar-ud-din. The dam which is about 500 
feet long, 4 or 5 feet broad and 12 feet high is, however, in 
disuse, the water being strongly impregnated with salt 
which in winter when the water is dry forms a deposit some 
2 feet thick on the bottom of the lake formed by the dam. 

Of the 437 springs in the District, 279 are in Hindu- springs, 
bagh, 106 in Fort iSandeman, and 52 in Kila Saif alia. The 
area irrigable by springs in 1904-05 was 2,755 acres in 
the Hindnbagh tahsil and 948 acres in Kila Saifnlla. In 
the case of the larger springs the water is led to the land 
through channels (vidla), bat most of the springs are 
small and the water has to be stored in a reservoir before 
it is turned on to the land. This is especially the case in 
the small hill springs known ns taahhohae. 

Out of the 123 hdrhes at present (1905) found in the Kdrku. 
District, 71 are in Uindubagh and 52 in Kila Saifnlla; the 
area irrigable by them in 1904-05 amounted to 5^887 and 
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19,915 acres, respectively. The is a very anisieat 
method of artificial irrigation indigenous to the country, and 
there are ruins of old harms in the District which are 
ascribed to the Mughals. ^ 

As a source of irrigation the kdrez is so important that 
the following account of it by Mr. H. D. Oldham of the 
Geological Survey of India, may be quoted in eMonso* '' As 
the theory of the hark is a matter on which much miscon- 
ception is prevalent, it will bo well to treat of it briefly. 
!rhe ordinary explanation is that an ' underground spring ’ 
having been discovered, a series of shafts connected by 
tunnels is made, by which the water is brought out to the 
surface. This idea of an underground spring is extremely 
prevalent and owes its origin to the description of the 
natives, who have frequently told me that the water entered 
their kirezes from springs. I have scrambled through 
the underground passages of some of those hirem to 
investigate the matter and have found, as might be 
expected, that the description is a natural but misleading 
one. In a few cases the hark docs appear to denve its 
supply from what may, without great impropriety, be called 
an underground spring. Such are the harkes between 
Kuchlak and Baleli which are driven through impervious 
Siwalik clays up to the foot of a limestone ridge ; it is not 
from the Siwalik clays that they could derive any supply of 
water, so it is probable that there are here springs issuing 
from the solid rock. A still more striking instance is a 
short hark at Kirani driven, not into either of the fans 
which lie to the north and south of the village, bat towards 
the bill where there is no stream valley of any size ; yet this 
is not only the shortest but one of the most abundimt 
kirkes 1 have seen ; here, too, it seems probable that the 
water is supplied by a spring issuing from a solid rock. 
Such cases are, however, very exceptional, and, as a rale, 
the explanation, both of the real facts and of the origin of 
Jtecordt of the Otolegml V«l> P|at 
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the misconception regarding tho action of the Mrhes is 
very different. 

As the h&rezes are never lined in any way,* it is 
iiffpossihlo to drive them through incoherent material 
charged with water ; it would moreover be unnecessary to 
do so, aSj if an incoherent bod of sand or gravel charged 
with water were once struck, the supply would amply 
satisfy tho desires of tho harh diggers. The kdrezes, then, 
after they enter ground charged with water, can only bo 
driven througli stuff which is rendered coherent by a 
greater or less admixture of cementing material. But this 
cementing material not only renders the ground firm 
enough to form the sides and roof of tho tunnel, bub lessens 
tho permeability of tho ground, and, what wo are more 
concerned with, makes it irregularly pcrmcublo. When the 
lidm is driven through such a deposit, tho water will first 
of all drain away at those spots, where it is most permeable, 
*vory probably washing out tho fine-grained matrix and 
orming a small channel penetrating to greater or loss 
distance from tho sides of tho tunnel. Into this channel 
water will percolate, and, instead of oozing from tho sides, 
enter tho k/ircz principally at certain defined spots, giving 
rise to what are called springs. The origin of tho 
commonly hold idea is thus natural and easily explained, but 
to call these * underground springs ’ is a misnomer and as 
misleading as it would bo to apply the same name to an 
ordinary 'surface well.’ 

Fig. 1. 
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stated what » uo^ it is sow nacesaai^ to 
deporibe what 18 ^ the oorMt explasation of a k&rks. In 
Fig» 1, a diagramsiatio section of one d the gravel dopes 
is representedi the dotted line P. Pt represents the limit^of 
permanent Batnratio&i that is the limit below which the 
gravels are always charged with water even in the driest 
season. Such a limit exists everywhere, but the form of 
its contour depends on a variety of conditions, such as the 
rainfall, discharge of streams at the head of the fan, 
permeability of the gravels, etc., which need not here be 
considered in detail. Now, if the hires K. K. is driven 
into this slope, that portion of it which lies below the line 
P. Pt will drain the sub-soil of its water and discharge this 
at the outlet 

** It will be seen from this that in its nature and mode 
of action the hares is only a sub-soil drain, in both oases 
the object is to bring water, which lies underground, to 
the surface, the only difference being that in the one case 
it is desired to obtain the use, and in the other to get rid, 
of the water. 

From the nature of the case these hiresse are affected 
by the rainfall in a marked manner — a single dry seasoD, 
and, still moie, a succession of years of deficient rainfall, 
causes a diminution in the discharge of the hMs* Last 
year ( 1890), the falling off of water supply was very wide- 
spread, and, so far as the diminished discharge was only 
due to the dryness of the season, was not altogether an 
nnmixed evil, for it led to an energetic cleaning out and in 
some oases lengthening of the kdr6s which will improve its 
ultimate capacity* In a new hiris, however^ the ImltWe 
may be due to another cause, whioh'is more serious^ att ^it 
permanently affiscts the supply of water, and nyay v ^ 
this &U so low as to lead to the abandonmehi .ofir 
hiris* '' 

When the hiris E« E. in Fig, is ^ ^t . fMer 
will flow freely into it fironi the sum 
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that portion which lies within the original limit of perma- 
nent sataratioD. But^ after it is completed^ a new outlet is 
plipvided for the sub-soil water, the limit of permanent 
saturation will adapt itself to the new conditions andl 
ultimately settle down with a profile which may be 
represented by the line P, F« F. The subsequent history of 
the Jcdrez will now depend on the relative importance of the 
causes which led to thesub-soil water originally maintaining 
its level along F, P, F. If the gravels wore tolerably 
permeable and a considerable supply of water was constantly 
percolating through them, the kdroz will settle down to a 
fair or abundant discharge. If, on the other hand, the 
amount of water percolating was very small and the level of 
permanent saturation kept up by the impermeability of the 
gravels, the ultimate condition of the kdrez will be one of 
very small discharge. 

1 do not know to what extent this cause of failing 
supply of water has acted, or is acting, but there can be no 
doubt that, except in the case of old-established Jcdrezos, it 
must, to a greater or loss extent, be at work. I made many 
attempts to collect information which would bear on this 
point, but was baffled by ignorance, reluctance to impart 
the information, or an inability, real or pretended, to under- 
stand the points regarding which information was desired* 
1 was unable even to arrive at a trustworthy oonolusion as 
to whether the reputed diminution of supply was as 
common, or as extensive as was complained of, and this, when 
we consider how many reasons the proprietors have for 
complaining of a failure of water supply and the absence of 
any inducement to acknowledge an increased discharge, is 
not to be wondered at. 

^' As might be expected in a country where water is so 
valuable and apparently so mysteriously oaprioious in its 
ocoorrence, a class of men has arisen which pretends to a 
special knowledge of the underground distribution of water 
and to them the planning d! new kdrezes appears to be 
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cdltSee. principally entrusted. I have not met any of these men^ 
hni so far as 1 oan gather they seem in some cases to possess 
a certain araouut of knowledge partly inherited, partly ^e 
result of observation, of the subject they profess. This is 
doubtless mixed up with a good deal of superstition but as 
their directions are received with the same im[)licit belief as 
their rulers grant to the dictum of any self-styled * expert,* 
the shaft, sunk on the spot indicated, is carried down till it 
reaches water, whereby the reality of his knowledge is 
proved. Meanwhile he takes care to conceal the knowledge, 
if ho possesses it, that there was no special virtue iu the spot 
selected, and that there are many other places where a shaft 
would bo equally certain to strike water, if given the same 
(jhanco. Should water not be found, his employer is 
probably informed — for there is a close resemblance between 
the various species of the genus expert— that he did not go deep 
enough or that though water was not found just there Uhe 
indications are very favourable,* he is recommended to try 
some other place near by, and, if his patience or capital be 
exhausted before water is obtained, the expert, following the 
example of his kind, takes himself off to another conntry 
where his ignorauce has not been exposed, there to find 
that ready credence which mankind is prone to yield to a 
plausible assertion of knowledge and, with better lock, 
repair bis damaged reputation. 

The amount of labour spent on some of these kdrhes 
and the depth of their numerous shafts, is astounding ; they 
are frequently miles iu length, and the shafts near their heads 
are said to be in some cases 150 feet deep. This is doubt- 
less an extreme case, but, when examining the Quetta plain, 

1 found that in many oases the shafts at the head of those 
which drain from the hills east of the valley, opuld not be 
plumbed with the 70-f6et line 1 carried with me. Thi^se 
must have taken many years and cost large sums ^ excavate, 
but it is probable that the whqle was not zhade at oace,^>^ 
that they wero gradually ien|kheaed at their ..upper /ends 
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where they are deepest oat of the profits derived from the 
water which the original shorter channel yielded.*’ 

The local experts in h&rea digging are the trans-border 
oSilzai Afghans who come to the district in winter. They 
prefer this season owing to the severity of the climate in 
their own country, and the convenience of working under- 
ground in winter. Among the indigenous population some 
of the Mori^zais and Mchtarzais of Ilindubagh and Mirzuis 
of Kihi Saifulla have also learnt the art of harm digging. 
The /edrez'diggers generally work in parties of four, each of 
which is- technically known RBAcharkh. The name is derived 
from the windlass ” which forms the most important 
part of their equipment. The work is done either by contract 
for a lump sum, or on payment by actual measurement, 
and, while they are employed, the workmen are generally 
jirovided with food, tools, loin cloths, and lights by their 
(smployer. The tool chiefly used is a short pickaxe (kulang), 
which can be used by a man in a kneeling or crouching 
attitude. Details of the prevailing rates for k&rez work will 
be found in the section on Wages. 

The excavation of a kMz is an expensive undertaking, and 
it is, therefore, generally constructed by joint capital and 
owned by several co-sharers. If a capitalist gets a k&rez 
made to irrigate land belonging to another person, the 
water and land are, as a rule, divided equally between the 
capitalist {khat h'ish) and the landlord. 

In selecting a site for a kdroz the exciivators are guided 
solely by experience, and have no scieutifle knowledge. 
Professional water-finders are known in the Ghilzai country, 
but do not visit this District. Generally a site is chosen along 
the banks of a hill torrent, or in one of the inosculating 

fanasituated where a bill torrent debouches from the moun^ 

tains into the valley. Note is also taken of the appearance of 
moisture after rain, and of the presence of moisture-loving 
shrubs and grasses. The next step is to dig a trial 
mW {gumdna) finA if thisfroves successfol, other welh 
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Aqri- are dug and connected by tunnels {lamhttr ) until the water 
reaches the surface. If the ground is softi the wells and 
channels are lined with stones {sangehin). Any proposals 
to sink a new karh near to an existing one is regarded 
with great jealousy. The minimum distance to be left 
in such cases variesi but it is generally from 100 to 200 
yards in Hindub4gh and 40 yards in Kila Saifulla. Accord- 
ing to expert opinion the distance must be 1,000 yards. 

The expense of digging a kdrez is usually from Bs. 4,000 
to Rs. 10,000. The Government has encouraged the con- 
struction of such works by granting takdvi advances, 
and by exempting such new sources of irrigation from 
payment of revenue for a term of years. The principal 
hdrezes in the District are Earn ( 830 acres ) and 

Ear^-E4n Mehtarzai ( 268 acres ) in Hindab4gh and the 
following in Kila Saifulla :—T4rw&l (268 acres), Balifi- 
durw^l (237 acres) and Bahrw^l ( 229 acres ). 

No Bcientidc enquiries with the object of ascertaining 
the utility of machinery for kdrez excavation have yet been 
made. A subject, which will probably require attention 
at no distant date, is the diminution of the area com- 
manded by kdrezen, owing to the lowering of the water 
level by constant cleaning. This is especially the case in 
Kila Saifulla. 

Maintenance The mirdb, where such a village official exists, and in 
other places the headman, makes the necessary arrauge- 

nels. ments for the repair of a kdrtz. If the work to be done 

is heavy, a kdren hash is called in and asked to give a 
rough estimate of the cost. The money is then collected 
from the co-partners, in proportion to the share held by 
each in the water, and the work carried out under the 
supervision of the mirdb or headman. On the completion 
of the work, it is examined, the account is made np and 
any excess or deficit is adjusted. For work, which re- 
quires no special skill, the labour is provided by the co- 
partners. Repairs to kdrkea are very expensive and large 
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iakdvi ^d^atioes are made for the parpose* This tells very Agbi- 
b^vily on the prosperity of the agricoltaral populatioo, 

Open channels are generally cleaned by the owners 
themselves. In the Fort Sandeman tahsll where water 
channels huve to he cut through hard and rocky soil labour 
is employedi the Ghilzais being engaged for the purpose. 

Permanent sources of water are divided into a number of Division oe 
shares, the usual unit of division being the shavdroz, or the 
flow of a day and night. The minor divisions of a shavdroz 
differ in various parts of the District, but those in 
commonest use are indicated in the following table : — 

I. — Fort Sandeman TahsiL 
(a) Among the Abdiillazais and Kibzais the lowest 
unit is atama^ 

2 utama = 1 tsaloram. 

2 tsaloram = 1 nimkai. 

2 nimkai =: 1 wlal. 

2 wial = 1 8hav4roz=2i hours. 

(/i) Among Shlrdnis and Harip4ls the lowest unit is 
nim chary ak or nim Icurvae — 

2 nimeh^ryak = 1 ch^ryak. 

' 2 chdryak = 1 nimhor. 

2 nimhor = 1 hor. 

2 hor =1 shavdroz. 

(c) Amongst the Bdbars the lowest unit is nim shapd- 
rasam^^ 

2 nimBhapdrasam= 1 ebapdrasam. 

2 shapdrasam = 1 atama. 

2 atama = 1 tsaloram. 

2 tsaloram = 1 nimkai. 

2 nimkai s 1 hor or wial. 

2 hor or wial = 1 shavdroz. 

(d) In the Jhaldr village the lowest unit is shingari—^ 

2 ahingari = 1 nimkai. 

2 nimkai =1 wial 

2 wial a 1 sbavdroz. 
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Ih—Rila Saifulla TahsiL 

Aoni- (a) At Toi Batozai the lowest nuit is pucha — ^ 

OULTUBE. . , 

4 pucha 

== 1 charlk. 

2 charlk 

= 1 nimkai. 

2 nimkai 

= 1 kandai. 

2 kaudai 

= 1 shavdroz. 

(&) At Barat Kh^l the lowest unit is wand or clmrik^ 

2 wand or charlk 

= 1 psha. 

2 psha or nimkai 

= 1 wial. 

2 wial 

= 1 hor. 

2 hor 

r= 1 shavdroz. 

{c) Elsewhere in the tahsil the lowest unit is nim- 

gargi--^ 


2 nimgargi 

= 1 nimkai. 

2 nimkai 

== 1 wand. 

2 wand 

= 1 nimkai. 

2 nimkai 

= 1 wial. 

2 wial 

= 1 shavdroz=s24 hours. 

2 shavdroz 

= 1 tal. 

III, — Himluhdgh TahsiL 

(a) In the Murgha circle the lowest unit is sdya — 

2 B^ya 

= 1 nimkai. 

2 nimkai 

= 1 wial. 

2 wial 

= J shavdroz. 

(b) In the Bfibu China circle the lowest unit is atama^ 

2 atama 

=: 1 tsaloram or chaloram. 

2 tsaloram 

= 1 nimkai. 

2 nimkai 

= 1 wial. 

2 wial 

= 1 shavdroz. 

(c) In the Hindubigh circle the lowest unit is pw/m— 

2^ pucha 

= 1 atama. 

2 atama 

s= 1 tsaloram or chaloram. 

2 tsaloram 

= 1 nimkai. 

2 nimkai 

= 1 wial or hor. 

2 wial or hor 

s 1 shavdroz. 
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The actual distribution is oonduoted by the mirab or Aobi- 

, . , , , , • -j 1 1 OULTURI 

other person charged with the work who is guidea by an 
ingenious dial during the day, and during the night by tho 
position of the moon and certain stars. The day is divided 
in different places into 4, 8, 16^ 20, and 32 parts, the com* 
monest system being that under which it is divided into 
8 parts. For distribution during the day among tho 
Abdullazais and Kibzais of Fort Sundeman, a dial is made 
of a straight stick, 12 fingers high, which is planted in 
level ground at sunrise. Subsequent operations are ex- 
plained by the following diagram : — 

B 


12 6 do __ 12 

0 D E F H 

A B represents the stick and C H the ground line, the 
first atama after sunrbe is considered to be over when tho 
shadow of the stick has receded to the point 0, which is 
24 fingers' breadth distant from the point A. Tho second 
atama is over when the shadow has moved 12 fingers 
further and is at D, while each of the two subsequent 
alamos, up to mid-day, are represented by a movement for 
the breadth of 6 fingers each. In the afternoon the reverse 
process is followed, the last atama lasting from the time the 
shadow has reached the point H till sunset. 

The night is also ordinarily divided into 8 partSi 
but the distribution is a much more difficult business 
and is conducted largely by guess work. The mtrdb 
is, however, assisted by the position of certain 
stars in the heavens, on their appearance and dis- 
appearance in the east and the west, respectively. Water 
is required most from March till end of December 
and it » during this period that the hisdbgar or sUhgar, a 

20 u 
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Agri- man who is an expert in the oalonlation of time and in his 
absence the mirib, has to keep a careful watch during the 
night and Kettles all disputes. ^ 

These are the principles in accordance with which the 
mirdb calculates the various shares. Their practicnl applica- 
tion differs according to the quantity of water in the 
different sources. Thus, on the Zhob river, which has a 
large supply of water, the shares belonging to different 
comtnnuities are sometimes taken off in separate channels ; 
and each of the latter is further subdivided by means of a 
wooden divide. Each complete share taken according to the 
land available, is known by a different name, such as wial, 
atydgiLU, waruigari, tal, and kandae. Each of these is further 
subdivided among co-sharers, the minor subdivisions 
being known as nimkaif ehingarai, skingorah, guita^ 
tsaloram, alhanao,pdo and ana, etc. 

In the Hindubagh and Kila Saifulla tahsils the water is 
either permanently divided, or is distributed periodically. 
In the latter case, early in March all those who have a share 
in water assemble together to arrange their turns of water 
which is done by casting lots { pucha anddzi) with sheep or 
goat dung which are mixed, each with a mark, and then 
drawn out. The turns thus determined remain in force in 
some places for a year and in others for a harvest. 

Another system which may be mentioned here is that 
known as land. Daring the autumn harvest the division of a 
source of irrigation is reduced by one-half. For instance a 
hdrk or spring which has 12 $havdroz of water is treated as 
having 6 ihavdroz only. In this way every co-aharer gets 
a turn of irrigation every sixth day instead of every twelfth 
day. The advantage of this becomes manifest when it js 
borne in mind that the kharif is a crop which reqnirea more 
constant watering than rabi and that the area under bnltiva^ 
tion is comparatively limited. In sources of irrigation w^^ 
have a small supply the water has first to; to Stoi^ 
reservoir before it can be applied^to lands. Ihese reservcnrii 
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remain closed during the night, and are opened in (he 
morning. A rough method of dividing water thus stored 
is by means of a shal or tagir which is a board having holes 
i^it according to the number of shares in which the water 
is to be divided. 

A third method of dividing the water is by means of a 
graduated stick called laryi tdk. When it is intended to 
portion out the water of a tank or cistern, the stick is placed 
in the middle of it and share-holders take water according 
to its gradations. 

Wherever sufficient water power exists it is employed for Water mills, 
turning water mills. The latter numbered 60 on the 31st 
of March, 1905. Of these, 29 were in Bindubugh, 11 in 
Kila Saifulla^and 20 in Fort Sandeman, The mill stones are 
locally obtained. In Hindubagh they are obtained from the 
Pitdo, Sakir, and Kamchughai hills; in Kila Saifulla from 
Paski and Tung Haidarzai hills ; and in Fort Sandenian 
from the hills called Hardk, Dabar, and Zarmat. The cost 
of a pair varies from Rs. 25 to Rs. 30, 

Water mills are generally constrncted below an artificial 
embankment ( wand ) along which the channel for water ( bela 
OThxTnoi) is led. The flow of water is adjusted by a regulator 
( pirchdo ) at the upper end of the belat and it reaches the 
mill through a water shoot ( tamdwa ). The whole apparatus* 
of the mill is enclosed in a mud hovel ( khdna ). Mills are 
generally constructed by the owners of the land and water 
and the initial expenditure varies from about Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 300. A carpenter ( tarkhdn or uatdkdr ) is generally 
retained to carry out repairs and to dress the stones from 
time to time and receives one-fourth iu Kila Saifulla and 
one-sixth in Fort Sandemari of the remainder of earnings 
after the share of the miller ( aeewdn ) has been set apart. 

The miller’s share is one-sixth in Kila Saifulla and one- 
eighth in Fort Sandeman. The carpenter and the miller in 

* A nill deiorfpiioii of the apparatus will be found ou page 163 of the 
^uettd>PifMn Oufaffear. 
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Agri- Hindabagh each receives one-sixth of the total prodoce. 

OOLTURB. - ■ , , , . , ^ * 

Uovernment revenue is everywhere paid first and then the 
produce is divided in the above manner. In Fort Sandeiuan 
the people arc not well acqnain ted with the construction of WS- 
ter mills and Ghilzai iabonrers are employed when necessary. 

The out-turn of a mill varies with the water power. It is 
estimated at about maunds in Hindubagh; C to 12 maunds 
ill Rila Saifulla and 12 maunds in Fort Sandeman in twenty - 
four hours. The charge for grinding ( muz ) is generally 
levied in the shape of a share of the cc»ra to be ground, the 
ordinary rate being one-twentieth in wheat; one-fifteenth lo 
one-twentieth in barley ; one-fifteenth in maize and juari, 
and one- tenth to one-fifteenth in millets. 

Handmillg. Where water mills do not exist corn grinding is left 
entirely to the women and is done with the quern or liand 
mill ( meckan ) consisting of two grooved stones about a foot 
and half in diameter. 

Rrnts, Reference will be found to the character of the tenures 

Pbicbb. and tenancies in the District in a subsequent section.* As 
might be expected in a backward country, in which crops 
are liable to great variations, rent almost always consists in 
a share of the grain heap. A few instances of cash rents 
are, however, to be met with in the Port Sandeman tahsil. 
When a landlord migrates to Afghdnistau for a number of 
years he leases bis lands to one of the tribesmen. The lessee 
pays the Government demand and village servants, aud also 
pays to the leaser a cash rent which varies from Es. 3 to 
Rs. 4 per shavdroz for each harvest. 

When produce rents are paid, distribution is generally 
made on the principle of a share of the produce for eaoh of 
the chief requisites of cultivation. Variations occur in 
different parts of the District in the distribution of the pro- 
duce of land between the landlord and the tenant, and a 
brief reference is made below to the rates generally pre- 
valent in each tahsil. 

* cup^r ilL, |jand ReveAae* 


Prodaoe ren- 
ts : method of 
distribotlon 
of the grain 
beep. 
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In irrigated ureas when the tenant sappliea labour only, 
the revoune is paid by the landlord, who receives five-sixths 
of the produce afoer village servants have been paid, and 
the tenant one-sixth. When the tenant supplies labour and 
bullocks, he receives one-third of the gross produce, the 
land revenue and village servants being paid by the land- 
lord out of his two- thirds. In some instances, especially in 
Kazha, the tenants are required to pay a proportionate share 
of revenue also. 

In dry crop areas the share of tho tenant varies from one- 
sixth, when he supplies labour only and does not pay a share 
of revenue, to two-thirds when he supplies labour, bullocks, 
two-tbirds of seed and pays a proportionate share of revenue. 
iThe M6htarzai tenants who cultivate the Sam Kh4l lands 
with their own water pay one-fourth of the produce, after 
deducting revenue and village sorvanU* wages, to the land- 
lords as their rents. 

In irrigated areas the general custom is for the tenant to 
supply labour and bullocks ; land revenue and village ser- 
vices are tho first charge against the grain heap, the balance 
being divided between the landlord and the tenant, their 
respective shares being two-tbirds and one-third. 

In dry crop areas the tenant’s share varies from one-fifth, 
when he supplies labour only, to three-fourtbs when he 
makes embankments in waste land and finds all the 
necessaries of cultivation. 



Abdullazaib 

KlBZAIB. 


Land- 

lord’s 

share. 

Ten- 

ant's 

share. 

Land- 

lord’s 

share. 

Tenant’s 

share. 

IBRIGATBD 

LANDSi 

When the tenant sup- 
pUU latwar only. 

8/4 

1/4 

§«• 



SUlBANla 

Habipalb. 


Lan*^- 

lord’B 

share. 


Tenant's 
' share. 


••• 


Bints, 
Wagi, and 
Pbiojis. 


Hindubigh 

tahsfl. 


Kila Saifulla. 


Fort Saode- 
man Tabsll. 
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KBKTi) 
Waobb, and 
rRIOfiS, 


IRRiaATKD 

LANDS. 


plies lai 
looks. 


locks and seed 

DRY OROP AREAS. 

When the tenant su 
plies tabonr only. 

When the tenant su 
plies Ubonrt see 
and bullocks. 


ABDULLASAB. 

Kiiuais. 

Shijubis 

Habipa'ls. 

Lafid* 

Ten- 

Land- 

Tenant’s 

Land- 

Tenant’s 

lord’s 

share. 

ant’s 

share. 

lord’s 

share. 

sbaro. 

lord’s 

share. 

share. 


1/3 

2/3 to 3/5 

13 to 2 5 

8/4 to 3/3 

1/4 to 1/3 

■ 1/2 

1/2 

1/2 

1/3 

1/2 

1/2 

3/4 

1/4 

2/Z 

1/3 

9/4 

1/4 * 

. V3 

1, 

2/3 

1/4 

3/4 

V2 

V2 


Among the SWranis when irrigated land is ploughed by 
the landlord, and the tenant only waters the land and 
harvests the crop, the latter receives one-eighth of the 
produce. The seed for shMi ( rice ) is supplied by the 
tenant who also provides labour and bullocks and receives 
three-fourths of the producer 

Among the Mando Kh4ls, the tenant generally provides 
labour, seed, and bullocks, and if the land be good his share 
is one-third and if inferior halE of the produce, after the 
revenue has been paid, A system peculiar to the Mando 
Ehda is known as ajal. Under this system the tenant is 
engaged for a term of years varying from five to twenty. He 
reclaims waste land, makes embankmentsi and constructs 
dams to lead off water from hill torrents for irrigation. He 
pays to the landlord one-tenth to one-eighth of the prodnoe 
after deducting Government revenue, as rent, and cannot be 
ejected during his term of tenancy. The wages of black- 
smith and mirdh are paid by the tenant. 
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tribe* in the taheil is Bnn«, 
that reyenoe it paid by the landlord and the tenant pro- 
portionately/ while the blaohamith's wages are payable by 
% landlord. 

The honaehold work of men of means is generally per- wagei* 
formed by boys who, if under twelve years of age, are 
ordinarily given food only, bat above that age they receive 
Be» 1 or Bs« 2 per mensem besides food. Theso boys belong 
to poorer families among the tribesmen, and in tho 
Hindubagh tahsfl they chiefly come from among the 
M^htaraai and Isa Kh6l Kakars. 

The agricultural work is generally done by the tenant 
himself. At harvest times the poorer among the tribesmen 
are employed. Such a labourer in Hindubagh gets from the 
tenant’s share 1 to 2 kdsas* of grain daily ; in Kila Saifulla 
a reaper gets H to 2 kdsas daily, while a woman engaged in 
cleaning the grain is paid from 1 to H kdsos. Women and 
children also work at harvesting, their wages being half or 
a quarter of those paid to an adult male. Such labourers 
are chiefly met with among the Jalalzai and Batozai, 

These men when free from their own agrioultural work, 
also go to Bori, Dnki, Fort Sandoman, Harnai, and 
even to Quetta to work as labourers. In Fort Sandeman, 
labourers for agricultural work are found in each tribe. 

A labourer working in a rice crop gets daily as much 
out rice as he can carry on his back, the out-turn of 
which is abont H kdsas. For maize and wheat crops the 
d^j wage is a kdsa of grain. 

Mando Eh6l, Mardanzai, Kibzai, and Abdullazai Wagesof 
fle^owners divide the year into two seasons, and shepherds 
are paid accordbgly. For the first season, September to 
A{^, he is given as wages ( hmzkffhae ) one-sixth of the 
male, and one-twelfth of the female kids and lambs, and 
one^fowrUt of the wool shorn ; for the remaining four 
inontUi May to A^^ gets four or five kids or lambs 

' ■ *,.A*<lielsabaut 81 bi - .■ • ■. ' 
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Wage, and 
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on the whole flock, together with a quarter of the wool 
shorn during autumn. Ho-goats and rams up to 20 pei* 
cont, are not counted in the flock and no wages are paid for 
them. Any in excess of this proportion are paid for at t^ 
same rates as tho rest of the flock. When the shepherd 
takes the flock away from the village for grazing, he gets 
for his daily food one kurwao ( seer ) of grain, half wheat 
and half maize. Among tho Shfrdnis and Haripals wages 
are paid in cash at the rate of Re. 1 for every fiv’o 
sheep during April to September, and Re. 1 for ten 
sheep during Octubor to March. Tho reason for the 
payment of higher rates in the former season is that tho 
people leave their homos at that time to collect asafeetida in 
Chugai and Afghanistan. Tho Mando Khels shear their 
flocks once, and other tribes twice in a year. 

The alien population in the Fort Sanderaan bazar pay 
As. 8 per goat and As. 12 por head of cattlo per mensem 
to tho grazier. 

In Bindubdgh the flockowners divide tho year into throe 
seasons : firsts October to March, when tho sliephcrd gets 
tho same wages ( launzjKjhae ) as among the tribes in Fort 
Sandeman, i. o., a share of lambs, kids, and wool ; seemdf 
April to July, when he is paid in cash ( paro ) Re. 1 for 
every twenty sheep ; and thirds August and September, 
when ho gets a fourth of the wool shorn in September as 
his wages ( warai ). When grazing away from home, the 
shepherd is given 10 kdsas of grain, half wheat and half 
pidri, as his food for a month, half a seer of china or 
barley flour per day for his watch dog, and two or three 
pieces of Idndi in winter. When the flock belongs to 
several persons they pay tho shepherd Re. 1 por mensem 
for every twenty sheep, and food by turns. 

In Kila Saifulla a shepherd is paid as follows : for 
April-May and for August-September he gets as warai 
ouo-fourth of the spring and autumn wools. For October 
to March, be is given as hwasihghao one*sixth of the male 
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kids Or lambs and one-twentieth of the females; for Jane 

and July, he gets one female kid or lamb for evei-y seventy Pbicei. 

goats or sheep, but among the Mirzais wages (paro ) for 

thJN period are paid in cash at the rate of lie. 1 for 

every twenty sheep. The shepherd when away from home 

gets his food (10 Jcccsas of -wheat or judri per mensem) 

and a share of dried meat ( Idndi ). 

People other than flockowners keeping sheep and goats 
during the milking season from April to July for the sake 
of the milk only piy the herdsman cash wages at Re. 1 
for every ten sheep or goats. When dry, the animals are 
sold. 

The general rate for cowherds in the District is a kurwac Cowhcjrda. 
of wheat per mensem for every head of cattle ho grazes, 
but in the Port Sandeman tahsil he is provided with his 
meals by the cattle-owners, and gets no other remuneration. 

A camelherd in Fort Sandeman gets As. 8 and 1 seer Oamelherds. 
of corn per mensem for every camel he grazes. 

In Hindubugh if the herd contains forty or fifty camels, 
the camelherd gets, besides food, As. 2 per mensem per 
camel, but if the number he less. As. 4 per camel per 
mensem. In some parts of the tahsil Re. 1 per three 
camels is given for six months, also food and one-fourth of 
the camel hair. 

In Kila Saifulla a herd consists generally of 120 camels. 

The Mirzais and Shadozais pay to the camelherd, besides 
food Re. 1 for every three camels during the six months 
of winter. During the six months of summer the camelherd 
is paid at the rate of 4} kdsas of wheat per camel, but no 
food is given during this period. The Batozais, Ghorezais, 
Haidarzais, and Ismailzais pay at the rate of Re. 1 for 
each camel every half-year, but give no food to the 
camelherd. 

The Zamtnddra are required by (Muhammadan XuWtmd 

law ) to set apart one-tenth of their land produce and one- 
fortieth of their flocks for alms ( zakdi ). In Fort 

21 M 
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Rbntb, Sandemau onc-third to ono*lialf o£ the zaMt i given to the 
village mulld, and the balance is distributed among the 
poor. For celebrating a marriage the mulld is given a 
turban and He. 1 in cash. At funerals also he gets 
alms. The cultivators also give him bread by turn. 

In Kila Saifulla the mulld who conducts prayers is given 
an allowance by the villagers from the share of their 
incomes set apart as zahdt 

In Hindubagh, mullds who conduct prayers and officiate 
at ceremonies, receive from one-third to one-half of tho 
zahdt 

Flockowners generally pay the mulld who acts as im'm 
or conducts prayers^ at tho following rates 


(a) Per flock of 40 to 100 sheep and goats. 

One. 

{h) Per flock of 100 to 140 „ „ 

Two. 

(c) For flock of above 140 „ „ j 

[ One for 
{ every 40. 

(d) Camels — 


Per 5 camels 

One sheep. 

25 „ i 

1 

[ One female 
^ camel calf. 

„ 36 ,, ... ...' 

rOno female 
1 camel, with 
Lcalf. 


Carpentert* Carpenters are not found in the villages of the District. 

BmlthV'wTgeB. In the Fort Sandeman tahsil blacksmiths {push) also do 
carpenter’s work. In the Shirani circle each family 
( orhal ) gives the blacksmith 6 seers of wheat and the same 
quantity of maize at the spring and autumn harvests, 
respectively. In the Kibzai circle a blacksmith gets 4 
kdsas of grain at rahi and 6 hdsas at hhartf harvest 
per plough. In other circles the blacksmith is given by 
each zamiwldr I hdsa of wheat at rahi and the same 
quantity of maize at hhar'if harvest per plough. The 
blacksmith repairs all agidcultural implements. 
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In Hindubagh every large hdruz bag a blacksmith who 
is given a wial of land and water for cultivation, the 
landlords sometimes supplying him with seed for sowing 
and paying the Government demand on his share of land. 
In winter each householder gives the blacksmith a fiMai 
( rib ) of dried meat, the entire wool of one sheep, and during 
the milking season batter from one day’s milk of the whole 
dock^ also 1(5 kaudas ( small bundles) of wheat at the spring 
harvest. The landholders owning small springs give the 
blacksmith a hdsa of wheat and a kdsa of judri iper ghavdroz 
besides the dried meat, wool, and bntter above mentioned. 

In Kila Salfulla the village blacksmith in irrigated areas 
gets one wial of land and water, the seed for sowing being 
supplied by the villagers. In dry crop areas each family 
gives him 2 kdsas ( 8 soors ) of wheat and 2 pishtois of the 
Idndi meat. The blacksmith docs not charge anything for 
making any new implements except the ghodal for which 
ho is paid As. 8. 

The cash rates in villages where fixed wages arc not paid, 


are the following:— 

Rates for 

Rates for 


making new. 

repairing. 

Name of Implement. * 

Annas, 

Annas. 

Krdh, 

12 

4 

Spdra, 

S 

4 

Tardshagh, 

3 

4 

Axe ( tahar ). 

8 

2 

Knife. 

4 

1 

Lor (sickle). 

4 

1 

*4ro. 

4 

1 


fRs. o-O') ( 

12 

Ghodal, 


or 


1 « 6-Oj ( 

' Ro. 1-0-0 

For new implements 

iron has to be supplied by the 

zaminddrs who also provide charcoal. 


* Those terms arc embjdiudi iu 

III. 


Bents, 
Wages, and 

PaiOEfi. 
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WAGBi, AND 

Fbujes. 


Wages of 
ambarchi. 


llVraVa and 
chalirai't 
wages. 


Wages of 
ctjp-wQtch- 
ere. 


The amhArchi is employed only in certain villages of the 
Hindub^gh tahsil. After harvesting, the people of some 
villages bury their grain in pits (kadhal) and the amhArchi 
keeps guard over them and is given 1 hdsa of grain for 
every 60 hdsas under his charge. 

In the dry crop lands in Kila Saifulla there is a mirah in 
each village who superintends the cleaning of the chan- 
nels ( hdh ) and the division of the flood water. When 
lihuahkaba lands are distributed for cultivation the mir&h 
gets one share extra. Mirdhi is a hereditary office in this 
tahsil. In irrigated lands in Hindubagh and Kila Saifulla 
the mirdht known as superintends the maintenanca 

of water channels and does ordinary repairs. When larger 
work is required, he collects the village people and gets the 
work done. In return for his labours he generally gets one 
wial of land and water from the owners of each hdrh. 
Three or four persons often join together to work as chaU^ 
rai in a hdrez. The Kam Karez, for instance, had four 
chaUrais, who got a shavdroz of land and water, the hdrh 
being a very large one entailing heavy work. Sometimes 
the wages take the form of 50 to 60 Isdsas of grain, half 
being given at the rahif and half at the hharif harvest. In 
several villages in the Fort Sandeman tahsil, the office of 
mirdb is hereditary, in others he is appointed temporarily. 
Among the Eibzais and Babars the post is hereditary. Each 
mtrdh gets an extra share of land and water. The Babars 
and Eibzais give no grain to the mirdht but among other 
tribes, besides his extra share of land and water, he gets a 
Msa of grain per wandgari (division of water) at each 
harvest. Among the Mando Ehel, the village headmen act 
as mWdh and get the usual headman’s allowances ( haq^-ir 
medkina ) as well as those of mtrdh, t 

Orop-watohers are generally engaged in each tahsil and 
are locally known under the name of asgharo or azgharo. 
In irrigated lands in Kila Saifulla and Hindubagh the 
atgharo gets 10 hdsaz ot wheat or barley at ra&t and 
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G to 8 kdsas oiazhdan at kharif ^ershavdroz. Besides watch- Rbnts, 
ing csrops, the azgharo also distribates water. In the absence 
of the cnltivator, he also waters his crops and for this he 
gels extra wages at the rate of hdsa of wheat daily. In the 
Fort Sandeman tahsil his wages are variable but generally 
he gets 1 hdsa of grain per wandgari of water at each 
harvest. 

Kdrez digging is an important occupation in the Hindu- Sard^diggorB. 
b^gh and Kila Saifulla tahsils, and is mainly in tho hands of 
transborder Afghans, chieGy Ghilzais, who visit the district 
in winter. Some of the indigenous population, however, have 
lately also taken to the work. The men. generally work kx 
parties of four and in addition to such other payments as may 
be agreed upon, usually receive food from their employer.. 

This ordinarily consists of 10 kdsas of wheat, 4 seers of oil 
and the same quantity of ghi or &t, Hs. 2 or 3 per 
mensem for meat, and Be. 1 for tobacco and salt monthly.. 

The owner also supplies the windlass {charkh), all necessary 
tools, oil for lamps, and loin-cloths ( king ). The most 
common method for payment of this sort of work is by the 
piece. The rates vary according to tho nature of the soil: 
in which the hdnz is eiicavated and the following rates 
prevalent in Hiuduhagh may bo regarded as fairly re- 
presentative ^ 

For a. well in soft soil, for 3 yards Be. 1 

For a well in hard soil,, for 2i yard’s ... „ 1 

For a well in stony soil, for a span ( bdlisht )>,. „ 1 

Rates for tnnnelling are generally the same as for well 
^iggiog. Height and width do not matter. Open channels 
are generally made by the zamhiddrs themselves but when 
alien* labour is engaged, the rate is Bo. 1 for four linear 
yards. 

Lining of a tunnel or well costs about As. 4 per yard* 

The rate for lining a channel with stone is 6 yards for 
Be. 1, the stone for lining being supplied by the owner. 

Lining with stone is not done in Kila Saifulla. 
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Bents, The hhat liashi system, under which a man di^s a huraz in 

PiiicKB. another man’s land and, if successful, shares with him the 
land and water is a recent innovation in Kila Saifulla. 
Sarddr Muhammad Akbar Khan, Jogizai, had a ktirez dug^y 
a local man to whom be assigned a wial of land and water 
on condition that be should keep the kdrez in repair for 
three yours after which all sharers in the water should be 
responsible for its maintenance. 

For repairs to, and clearing of hdrkesy Ghilzais are 
engaged and paid by contract ( ijdra ); while at work they 
are supplied with their food and with tools and when the 
work is finishe<^l the cost payable is determined by arbitrators 
and is based on the supply of water produced. The water 
channels in Fort Sandeman are excavated or repaired either 
by the themselves, each supplying labour accord- 

ing to his share in the water ; or by tenants under the ajal 
system previously mentioned in this section, or by Ghilzai 
labour. In the last case the wages vary according to the 
nature of the soil from Re. 1 per yard in rocky soil to Re. 1 
for 30 yards in soft soil. 

Labourers. Domestic servants and almost all skilled labourers are 
imported from India; chiefly from Sind and the Punjab, 
and owing to the severity of the winter and the expense of 
living receive higher wages than are usually paid in India. 

Prices. Wheat is the staple food-grain in the District, but maize 

and millets are also used. Bhdsa and firewood had no de- 
mand in the District before the British occupation and were 
not, therefore, sold. But since the Military Garrison has 
boon stationed at Fort Sandeman the demand for these 
articles has increased, and the consumption is more than 
the tahsil produces. Before the British occupation in years 
of good rainfall, wheat in Fort Sandeman was sold at from 
80 to 35 seers, barley at 40 seers, and country salt from 20 
to 25 seers per rupee. 

In Kila Saifulla wheat was selling at 36 to 40 seers per 
rupee in 1390, and at Hindubugh from 20 to 40 seers, while 
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the price of juM in the latter tahsil was As. 13 to 
Rs. 1-9-6 per maund. 

The prices of staple articles for each tahsil for the twelve 
y^rs ending with 1904 are shown in table VIII, VoIuraoB^ 
and the prices at which revenue grains have been sold will 
be found in table XVI, Volume B. The following table 
show's the average prices of the principal revenue grains 
during the quinquennial period ending with March Sist^ 
] 902, which was a period of drought in the District, us com- 
pared with 1904 which was a favourable year : — 


Articles. 

Price per mannd 
( aTerap;6 of 5 
years ). 

For 1S04-.05. 


Rs 

. a. 

P- 

Rs 

. a. 

P- 

Wheat ... 

2 

9 

1 

2 

0 

11 

Barley 

2 

10 

t 

1 

12 

5 

Bliusa ... 

0 

# 

5 

0 

6 

2 

Maize ... 

2 

C 

9 

2 

0 

5 

Juiiri ... 

1 

la 

1 

1 

13 

11 

Juari stalks 

0 

0 

10 

0 

3 

9 

Lucerne 

0 

5 

10 

0 

5 

0 

Rice ... 

1 

14 

4 

1 

10 

0 


The retaiji prices of wheat at Fort Sandeman for the three 


different periods were as under : — 



avbbaoe pob 


1893-1897. 1 

1898-1902. 

1904. 

February, first week ... 

Md. 8. c. 
0 14 0 

Md. 8, c. 
0 11 8 

M(l. s. c. 

0 13 8 

Jul}', last week..* 

0 13 3 

0 11 12 

0 15 4 

i 


Hevts, 
Waoes anp 
Prioeb. 
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Weight 


Prices in the District are also affected by the state of the 
crops in the adjoining districts of D^a Ismail Khdn and the 
neighbouring tahsiis of Musa Khdl^ Barkhan^ and Duki. 
WBioHTB Standard Indian freights have been introduced, since fhe 
Mbabubbs. British occnpation in bazars of the head quarter stations, levy 
Measures cf posts, and important stages on main roads ; a seer is of 80 
tolas and a rnaund of 40 seers. The weights in general use 
are of five seers, two and a half seers, two seers, one seer, 
half a seer, quarter' seer, pne-eighth of a seer, chittack, and 
half a chittack. Larger quantities are weighed by spring 
balances, the use of which the people ore thus beginning to 
learn. Bulky articles such as coal, fuel, fodder, etc., are 
dealt with by the mound of 82 lbs. 
cf Outside the town and bazars, grain, ght, etc., are still sold 
by wooden measures of various capacities, the measures in 
ordinary use being the following 
Nim kurwae is the unit— 

2 Nim kurwae 
2 Kurwae 
2 Nim ozhae 
80 Ozhae or kasa 
GO Kdsas or 2 andas 

The nim kurwae, nim ozhae, anda, and ghiindai or ghindai 
arc merely nominal amounts, the wooden measures in daily 
use being the kurwae and ozhae or Jidsa, %'he capacity of 
this k6sa varies in different parts of the District as win be 
seen from the following table 

' A — Fort Sandeman tahnl. 


Measuros 

Grain. 


1 kurwae. 

1 nim ozhae. 

1 ozhae or kasa. 
1 anda. 

1 tstai.* 


Locality. Equivalent of Mea in Indian weights. 

Wheat. Barley. Obina. Mnng. Maki 

1. Abdullazai circle— 

(a) Killi Sh4rak ... 5 srs. 4 srs. 8^ 5 5 srs. 

[h) Mina Baz5r and 

other villages. 4 „ „ 2| 4 4 „ 

2. Gustoi circle ... 8 „ 2g „ 2^ 8 8 „ 

* Callsd by Banatta* B&d by Samar KMK 
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Wheat Barley, Oh'na Mung* Maki. Shdll,* 

3. Mando Khdl circle — 

(а) Apozai and l^ulai- 

% m^nzai villages. 4 sra, 3^ srs. 22 4 4 srs. 7'^ 

(б) Other villages ... „ 2i ,> 22 32 32 „ 6 

4. Shirani circle • •• ^ II ^ 32 6 62 „ 6 

5. Kibzai circle ... 42 » 32 „ 32 42 42 „ 


WaioniB 

AND 

Measuubb. 


B — Hindubdgh TahsiL 

Wheat Barley. China. Maki, 

1. Murgha Meh- 

tarzai, both east 

and west circles, 42 srs. 32 srs. 2J 42 srs. 

2. Hindu bdghj Baba 

China, and Kha- 

rdfldn circles ... 4 „ 32 „ 2 4 

3. Kazha circle ... 3 „ 2} „ 12 3 


C — Kila Saifulla TahaiL 


Wheat. Barley. Chba. Maki. 

1. Shddozai circle 4 srs. 3 srs. 3 32 srs. 

2. Mirzai circle— 


fo) Dilai Mirzai 

village 

^ if ^ ff 

3 32 

(b) Other tillages. 

32 ff ,, 

2f 

3. A li Khel circle 

i ,, 3 „ 

3 32 

4. Musafirpar circle— 

* (a) Ismdilzai villages. 

s „ 3J„ 

4f 

(b) Ghorezai villages. 

4i 

33 m 

(c) Sdghra lands... 

8 „ 2i„ 

2i 2f 

(d) Haidarzai villages. 

32 ff 2yg „ 

2* 2i| 


In Haidarzai the ghMai used weighs 12 maunds, in 
other places it is 6 maunds, except in Barat Khel, Rustamzui, 
Saldkzai^ Safarzai^ and Galazai where it weighs 4 maunds* 
In ordinary parlance^ when reference is made to a hdsa, its 
equivalent weight in wheat is intended to be conveyed. 

* I'he kd«a for measuring all grains except Hwli la the sania That aacd 
for iAiUi has a larger capacity. 

22 X 
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Weights For weighing wool, a rongb lever balance, known as tala 
Mkabubeb. or lakara, was formerly used in the Kila Saifulla and 

Miwellaneoui Hindubdgb tabsfls. It was made of a fairly heavy stick, 
measures, feet long and three quarters of an inch thick, the pivot- 

ing point of which was determined by a standard weight. 
For this purpose 18 tumans which comprised 360 Indian, 
or 432 Kabuli, rupees made a maund. The point of suspen- 
sion ouce ascertained was marked by a notch, and the stick 
was easily carried from one place to another. This stick 
has now been supplanted by the weighing scale. In Fort 
Saudeinan the wool was, and is still, sold by the number 
of wargs ( bundle of a sheep’s wool ). 

Green fodder is sold by hurdait ( plots ). Bundles of dry 
lucerne ( rnora ) in Hindubdgh are sold by the number. 
Fodder and fuel arc generally sold by the camel load, donkey 
load, or bullock loud or by the pdtai, i.e., the load which a 
man can carry on his back. BMsa is also sold by the heap 
(huhddn), and in Eila Saifulla by a netful known as 
mvada. 

Linear mea- In the town and bazars tbc standard yard of IG girahs or 
36 inches has come into use, but the people of the country 
still employ the cubit ( hatha ), or the Kandahdri yard 
( which is from 42 to 48 inches ) for measuring cloth, kurvz 
tunnels and mud walls. The hatha is nu indefinite measure 
which varies with the stature of the customer and is 
measured from the projecting bone of the customer’s elbow 
round the end of the middle finger, when extended straight, 
and back to the second knuckle joint. In measuring walls 
and harms the length is sometimes extended up to the wrist 
of the right arm. In Kila Saifulla, for measuring walls the 
distance from the elbow to the tip of the middle finger is 
taken to be two spans ( Iwkht ). Five such spans make 
one yard. Among the Mando Kh&.s sklwesht* is the distance 
between tbo tip of tbo little finger and that of the thumb of 
the right hand with the fingers spread out. 


PeiBian halUM, 
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During tlie survey the measures adopted in tbe Hindu- 
biigh and^Kila Saifulla tahsils were acres^ roods^ and poles, 
and records are prepared in these measures. But generally 
ii^the District irrigated land is known by tbe proportion of 
water attached to it, while unirrigated land is sold by plots 
or hancUj measurements being taken by means of paces^ 
sticks, or ropes. Two paces in Kila Saifulla make one 
liadam {dang). Thus the land and water under a per- 
manent source of irrigation are both divided, and an amount 
of land is recognised which is attacked to a shavdroz of 
water or other minor division. The term yivgi • is fre- 
quently used but has no definite value, merely denoting the 
amount of land that cati be ploughed by a pair of oxen in 
twelve hours. 

Some of the leading tnen^ who frequently come in contact 
with Government officials, know the English months, bat in 
the District as a whole the lunar year is still observed. The 
Arabic names of the months and their local equivalents are 
given below : — 


Arabic Name, 

Muliarram. 

Safar, 

Kabi-nl-awal. 


R,abi-us-sani. 

Jum^di-nl-awal. 

Jamadi-ns-siiai. 

Bajab. 

Shaban. 

Ramzan. 


Tjocal Month. 

Hasan-Husain f. 

Safara. 

Lumrai-Khor, Urmai- 
khor or Warambai- 
khor. 

Do-ama-khor. 

Dre-am-khor or 
Drema khor. 

Tslorama, Ghalram or 
Ustarai-khor. 

Alla Mi^sht or Khudai- 
miasht. 

Landai-barut, Rasul- 
miasht or Asura. 

Roza. 


Weights 

AND 

Measubes. 

Saperfloial 

measures. 


Measures of 
time. 


* Hame as jora in the Qoetta-Pishin District, 
t The Shirtnis and Harlp&la call this month Sare^k&a, 
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Wbights 

Arabic 'Same. 

Local Month, 

AND 

Mjbabuabs. 

Shawdl. 

Alak Akhtar or Kam- 
kai Id. 


Zfqad. 

Manz-midn or Manza- ^ 
kui. 


Zilbij. 

Loe akhtar or Loe Id. 


Tho seasooa recognised by caltivators and flockownere 
are described in the sectipn on Climate and Temperature. 


The days of the week are those recognised by Muhamma- 
dans, Friday being the first day. The week among the 
Shlrdnis and Haripdls commences with Saturday and the 
peculiar names given by them to the days of tho week aro 

os follows ; — 


Saturday. 

Awal Sabaq. 

Sunday. 

Do-am „ 

Monday. 

Dre-am „ 

Tuesday. 

Tsloram „ 

Wednesday. 

Piiizam „ 

Thursday. 

Sbpazbarn „ 

Friday. 

Jiuna. 

The day ( tcarass), and the night ( shpa ) are divided into' 

the following parts ; — 


Vernacular Name. 

Explanation, 

Kdzib or Tera Mazae. 

The period, c a little 


before dawn. 

Spede or Spddo ddgh. 

Dawn. 

Ehar-Sahdr or Eharavara. 

After dawn. 

Sahar, Nimdza wakhat 

Morning prayer time* 

or Uunz namdnz. 


Nimar tsarak. 

Sunrise. 

Tsflsht or barazar. 

10 A. M. 

Tdndkai gharma. 

11 A. M. 

Gharma, Takanda, or 

12 noon. 


Nfma waraz. 

2^wdl ur awai mdpashfn. 1 f. m. 
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Verruacular Name. 

Exjplanation. 

Wbiohtb 

Mdpashin. 

2 to 4 F. 11. 

AND 

MSABDaBB. 

Ghat Mazigar, Awal 

5 P. H. 


mazigar or Kaza 
mdpash'n. 

Mazigar. 

5 F. M. to sunset. 


Karaar prewata. 

Sunset. 


Mashdm or lumrai 

Evening. 


mdsham. 

Tiara mdsham. 

Dusk. 


Makhustan. 

Sleeping time. 


Nima Shpa. 

Midnight. 


Lumrai charg azdn. 

1 A. M. 


Dj-am charg azdn. 

2 to 3 A. M. 


I)re-am charg azau or 

4 A. M. 



Pe:ih-laniao. 


The divisious of tho day most generally recognised are 
those connected with the Muhammadan hours of prayer, 
viz, — Sahdr, gharma^ mapashio, mazigar, m^sham, and 
mdkhustan, 

Before the British occupation the kaldir or British Indian Oirrency. 
rupee was sparsely used, the Sikh coins known as tho mirdhi 
and Afghan coins being generally current. This latter 
currency is still used in dealing with Ghilzai powindahs, 

Tho market value of Kdbulis. Kandaharis and Kirdns varies; 

■at present (1906), a Kdbuli fetches from Re. 0-7-6 to 
Re, 0-8-3, a Kandahari Re. 0-4-6, and a Kirfin from 
Be* 0-3-0 to Be. *0-3-3. The place of all these coins has 
now been largely taken by British Indian coins, the local 
names of which are given below : — 

Local Name, English Equivalent. 

Pdi or pdhai. Pie. 

Nima paisa. Half pice piece. 

Paisa, Pice, 

Taka, loe paisa, tanga, Double pice, 

doapaisa or doapaiza. 
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Weights Local Name, English Equivalent 

Measures. Shaior Sbahi. 2 anna piece. 

P4o or p4olai. 4 „ „ 

Abbnsi^ Kandab^ri or 
nimakai. 8 „ „ 

Kaldar or Rapi. Rupee. 

Material The late Amir Abdul Rahman, who passed throuffh Bala- 

CONDITION > • AO 

OF THE chistun during 1869, describes Shah Jahan, the then acknow- 
pfiOPLE. ledged King of /hob as ‘'an old man, wearing a coat of 
old sheep-skin, which was patched in parts with different 
pieces of coloured cloth, where the skin was worn. He 
wore on his head so dirty a turban as to disguise the material 
of which it was made. It also had no conical cap in the 
centre. On his feet wore woollen socks, without any shoes. 
His mare was nothing but skin and bone, with hells tied to 
her knees, and the saddle was of wood. The bridle was of 
hair-cloth with bells tied to the corners.’^ 

Local accounts also corroborate this description. In pre- 
British days when the country was in a state of anarchy, 
the dress of the people chiefly consisted of coarse materials, 
such as sheep skins, felt coats, and blanketing, while shoi 
or coarse cloth imported from the Punjab was used for tur- 
bans, trousers, and female shifts a; id wrappers. Shirts among 
men wove used only on festive occasions. The food was 
poor and meagre, consisting chiefly of ogra or porridge 
made of jmrt, and millets, and was supplemented largely by 
fruits of wild trees, i. o. , pistachio khanjah and olive, and 
by the wild plants punhai, nughara, etc Cooking pots, house- 
hold furniture and ornaments of females were few. Boys 
went almost naked up to the age of ten partly because cloth 
was scarce and partly because until they began to wear 
shalwdr or trousers they were not molested in tribal fends. 

Since the British occupation there has been an appreciable 
improvement in the condition of the people more especially 
those residing in villages on principal routes and near head 
quarter stations of tabsfls and outposts. This is due to a 
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settled Government and cessatipn fi'Oin fends in which the 
tribes wore formerly constontly engaged. The construction 
of roads,, and the presence of a considerable alien popnlation 
in^rhe bazars have opened out hotter markets ; and straw, 
fuel, and fodder, which formerly had little or no value, now 
fetch good prices. The more prosperous condition of the 
country is also shown by the better material now used for 
dress both by men and women, by the extension of agricul- 
ture, in the improvement of the villages and in the general 
rise in bride price ( waltvar ) and marriage expenses. Local 
reports show that in pre-British days the bride price varied 
from Rs. lo tolls. 100, but now lls.3'>0 to Us 700 are paid. 
Tribes which in former days wore nomadic are now gradually 
taking to agriculture. 

Nevertheless there are still many tribesmen residing in 
the remoter parts o! the District who do not us yet show 
any marked improvemont in their standard of living, though 
among them too Indian piece-goods uro now to some extent 
supplauciug the coarser materials formerly used in dress. 
The coutiimed droughts have also told ou the material condi- 
tion of the people more especially in the Upper Zhob Sub- 
division, and involved them in debt, as has been already* 
pointed out ill the section on Agricultural Indebtedness. 

The first Forest officer who visited the District was 
Mr* Elliot, who* toured in 1892 to advise the Political Agent 
regarding the arrangements to be made for forest protection, 
and in 1894 a small establishment of one Forester and two 
Forest guards was sanctioned. Simple rules to prevent 
waste and destruction of the forests by promiscuous cutting 
were enforced and the system of rotation of areas open to 
cutting was introduood, it being ruled that as the forest in 
trach area was cut, it should be strictly excluded from 
cutting and grazing for a term of years. The measures taken 
wore effective in protected forests as far ns wood-cutting was 
ooQcerned; there were other extensive wooded areas, 


Matrrial 
CONDITION 
OK THE 
PJ20PLB. 


Fohksts. 
Brief history 
aii'l poKfiibi- 

Uiie9 o£ 
increasing 
forest re- 
serves* 


Page 129, Chapter II* 
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Fobbsth. however, where the small forest establishment could not 
detect the transgression of forest rules. 

The question of reserving certain areas having been raised, 
the Political Agent reported in 1897 that no pressing 
necessity existed for the complete reservation as State 
forests, of any of the wooded areas in Zhob, but ashed that 
additional forest guards might be provided to enforce 
protective rules in Mir Ali Khel, Murgha, and Hindnbdgh. 
As regards the chilyhoza or edible pine forests, he said that 
the Gustoi area and forests on the slopes of Takht-i-Sulaiman 
and Kaisa ghar, being remote from any market, were not in 
any danger, but Shin-ghar besides being in itself the most 
valuable of the three was comparatively near. In addition 
to these areas, there was a considerable amount of scattered 
ehilghoza growth on the Shinsar hill behind Manikhwa, but 
this was not of any great value and the elevation of. the 
range was not sufficient for ehilghoza to thrive well. He, 
therefore, suggested that all permits for cutting ehilghoza bo 
given for Shinsar area only and that cutting be absolutely 
prohibited elsewhere, a guard being appointed for Shin-ghar 
to see that this prohibition was observed. The extra 
establishment of four guards was accordingly sanctioned, 
another guard being added subsequently, 

Mr, B, A. Down, Deputy Conservator of Forests, visited 
the forest areas in the District in 1900 and submitted a 
report, concerning the improper use of the forest trees, 
which is embodied in the Forest Administration Report of 
the Province for ISOO-IOOG. On receipt of this report the 
Government of India remarked ‘'that it appeared that the 
pine and olive forests are in a deplorable condition and it is 
hoped, therefore, that it will be found feasible to reserve 
these areas, and to regulate the cutting of wood and graz- 
ing on some rational system,’’ 

These points were, so far as practicable, being attended 
to by the Political Agent when in 1903 Colonel C. YatOi 
G.S.l, C.M,Q., then Agent to the Govemor-Genendi 
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soggested that the forest administration in Zhob should be FosKSTf. 
amalgamated with that of the other districts in Baluchistan. 

Bhai Sadhn Singh, Extra Assistant Oonservator in charge 
of^orests in Baluchistan, wosi thereupon, deputed to inspect 
the Zhob forests and to formulate proposals for the establish- 
ment which wonld be necessary, if the Zhob forests were 
placed under his charge. He inspected the forests in the 
FortShudeman tahsil in September, 1904, and reported that 
oat of the 3,588 square miles, the total area of the tahsil, 
approximately 1,568 square miles were more or less covered 
with tree growth ; and that out of this about 100 square 
miles were well stocked with chilghoza, ncishtar, and pistachio, 
etc,, and about 200 square miles with olive and Acacia 
He was of opinion that tho 100 square miles 
referred to above were worth reservation as State forests for 
timber, fruit, etc., and also for climatic reasons ; while the 
200 square miles should be reserved for providing gracing 
during time of scarcity. He estimated that an establishment 
of one Forest Eauger, one Forester, one munehi^ and twenty- 
one forest guards would be required for tbe protection and 
working ef these forests. The reservation was to be carried 
out gradually in about ten years. The proposals are still 
(1905) under consideration. Arrangements are also being 
made to obtain the services of a qualified Forest Ranger. 

JSimilarly further proposals are under consideration for 
reserving an area of about 1 6 square miles in the Hindubagh 
tahsil named Marzaghun, which contains a number of 
pistachio and other allied species ; also for reserving an 
area of about 12 square miles of pistachio forest in the Kila 
Saifttlla tahsil. The revenue from the royalty levied at Fort 
Sandemaii has, daring the ten years ending with March, 

1905f averaged Hs, 3,031 per anuum and the expenditure 
Bs. 1,125 per annum. 

Pending the cmisideration of the above proposals, the present (i 905) 
forest management is still in the hands of the Political Agent 
who is advised, as occasion arises, by the Forest officer in 

as u 
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F0BMT8. 


PiaUchlo. 


Baluebistun. The establishment maintained by the District 
anthorlties consists of a Forester and six guards^ of whom 
five are employed in the Fort Sandemau, and one in the 
Hindubagh tahdl| and their duties are mainly confined^lx> 
looking after the trees noted in the margin* which have been 


* Bbservbd 
Latin JUamei, 

JaalpernsezoeUa . 
Pistacia khanjak. 

„ mntica. 

Fraxinus xanihozy* 
loidoB (ash)* 

Olca caspidata 
( olive ). 

Dalbcrgia aiBSU. 
Acacia modcsta. 
ZlsyphoB nnmma- 
laria. 

^ ,1 oxyphylla 

Tecoma ondulata. 
PrunoB eburnea 
( wild almond ). 
Fopnias Eaphratioa 
C poplar). 

Tamarix articulata. 

» indicB 
PeriplooB ajdiylla. 
Pinas gcrardiana. 

„ exoclsa, 

Haloxylon aznmo- 
dendroo. 

Stockflla brahuioa, 
ProBopls spicigcra. 
OappariB apbylla, 
Salvadora. 


Tbxrs. 

Local Samec. 

Obueht. 

Khaujak. 

Khanjak or Sbrawan 
(D2gai). 

Shacg. 

Showan. 

Sliiitham or ragba. 
Pbulai or palosa. 

Bdr, karkan. 

Gurgala. 

Iiabarat Bobrai. 
Zirga. 

Safaedar, spina, pa* 
dab. 

Lei, jfa&o, gbaE. 
Farasb. 

Bata, barrar. 
Chilghoza. 

Bine pine, nabbtar. 
Tdgaa.* 

Kator.* 

Jhand* 

Karil. 

Pila.* 


declared as “ reserved ” ; 
and the cutting and 
lopping of whiib is 
regulated by rules con- 
tained in the Agent to 
the Governor* General’s 
N otification Ko. 22 7 1 ^ 
dated the 27th February, 
1901, A brief desoinp- 
tion of the more im- 
portant trees is given 
below. 

Both varieties of pista- 
chio, viz., pistachio k/tan- 
jah and pistachio mutiea 
are met with. The 
khanjak is found at 
elevations of from 8,000 
to 8,000. feet, chiefly 
where clay and sand- 


stone are met with. Its growth is scattered and sparse, 
and the tree is extremely slow-growing and difficult 
to rear. It seldom grows more than 80 to 40 feet in height 
and is generally lower, with a thiok trunk 6 to 8 feet in 
girth and a rounded crown. In the Hindnbigh tahsil 
there is the area of 16 square miles called Marzaghin 
already referred to which is specially looked after by a 
Forest guard ; a well-wooded tract also exists in the B4bu 
China valley. In Eila Saifulla the pistachio is found in 
7&kdb Firoz Eanr and Altaz Ear^zes as well as in Tar and 


Them tTMt though tOBertsdl^ partr, very faidy oew in Zbbb. 
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Shingldiii In the Fort Sandeman tahsil the pistaohio 
mostly mutica ( called shina) is foand in the localities 
«p^ra-ghar. noted in the margin • mixed with ash, 
Bwlolsar. olive, etc. 

tJrjaa Bar. Pistachio is believed by the zaminddra 

Tftki 

strdza. ^ ^ when twenty-five 

SfinikhSl* to thirty years old and is said to live to 
Shinglfin. a great age. The average yield of a full 

Margabal. ** grown tree is about 14 seers. The fruit 

Wallah. jg eaten both fresh and dry. It is con- 

sidered warm and stimulating but is constipating* The 
Eakars believe that in years when there is abundance of 
fruit, the fertility of their women increases, A powder 
made from the dried fruit, mixed with wheat or maize dour, 
and made into a kind of porridge called pisa or ahanilgha 
is much relished. Oil for lamps is extracted from the fruit, 
which is also eaton and used as an unguent for the hair. 
Among the people of the country it is generally believed 
that a seed does not germinate unless it has either passed 
through the stomach of a chikor or the outer cuticle has 
been removed with the teeth. Experiments, made by the 
Forest Department in the Quetta-Pishfn District in 1902 
and 1904, however, indicate that klianjak could be success- 
fully reproduced from seed under favourable circumstances, 
which are that the soil should be somewhat rich, that the 
seedshonld be sown beforo the spring season and that 
moisture should be available in the seed beds. 

The juniper is only found in the south-western corner of 
the Hindnbfigh tahsil, notably towards Sdrgbund. 

The wood Is light and though not strong withstands tho 
action of moistnre to a remarkable degree. It is used for 


making water channels ( tarndwaa ), house-posts, aud beams. 
The species is extremely alow in growth and never attains 
a greet height, few trees being over 60 or 70 feet in 
height. The fruit, which is known as paZo by the PathanB» 
appears in spring and is believed by tho people to ripen in 


Fobksts. 


Joiiiper. 
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Fea*;i«^ the third year. For food» the berries Uro boiled in a small 
quisntity of water, when they become like jelly and blaokish 
in oolourt After extracting the kernels, the jelly ( dusha ) 
is eaten by the poorer classes^ more especially in times 
scarcity^ It is also believed to be a cure for colds. !l'he 
jelly is sometimes mixed with ghi and used for tanning 
the skins (eik) in which gM is stored, as the resinous 
substance sticks to the skin and prevents percolation. 
The groen leaves are also used lor medicinal purposes. 
Up to the present time the berries have not been found to 
be of any commercial value owing to the forests being at 
a long di stance from any market. 

Olive. The wild olive (shotoan a middle-sized tree, is found 
throughout the Distriot but mostly in the Fort Sandeman 
tahsfl. Its hard and durable wood is largely used for 
agricultural* ’implements as weU as for timber and fueU 
The leaves are used for feeding goats, and oil is ooca* 
sionally ^tracted from the fruit. Mr. E. A. Down^ 
Deputy^Conservator of Forests, Baluohistan, who inspected 
the Zhob Forests in March, 1900, remarked that all the 
oHve forests to the District were of one type, u e., pollards, 
due to excessive lopping which most have been going on 
for very many years, and which still continued. He 
suggested rotation areas for coppice and recommended 
that a certain area should be closed against grazing, and 
the seeds of the pollarded trees be sown to find out whether 
they possess sufficient vitality for germination so as to 
produce good natural reproduction. Mr. Down’s successor, 
Bhai Sddhu Singh, who visited the District in 1904, 
fntther suggested that certain selected areas situated at 
long dntances from villages should be closed to grazing 
eXfoept in times el scarcity, that well-wooded areas iu the 
vi^ty of villages be reserved, if piectioable, to afford 
pasturage tor the village cattle in time of scarcity, and that 
ateas in whick r^rtctioM for grarnog and browsing eouid 
net be imposed inight be nmisnged as ’’naelassed foxesU 
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and treated as pasture lands, i. e.^ they slienld be kept 


* Morghfl Babar. 
Sanffhe’ghsr* 
Babloliiar. 

% Planikhorat 
UrjaB Snr, Taki- 
Btr^ia. 
Haaiiband. 
Manlkhwa. 
Shfosar. 

Karai Lasbandi. 
Ohocbobi. 


Open to gracing with the only 
restriction that the green trees 
should not be out or dangerously 
lopped. The olive is found in the 
localities noted in the margin * 
sometimes mixed with hhanjak and 
ash. 


The edible pine (ehilghoza) is a moderate sised tree fonnd 
generally at altitudes between 6,000 and 12,000 feet. Its 
heart wood is yellowish-brdwn, hard, durable, and resinous. 
The fruit being edible, is exported to D^rajdt and the 
Punjab. Rosin is also extracted from the ehilghoza wood, 
and is a cure for mange in camels and goats. This tree 
predominates in the Shiu-ghar, Margaba), Parai, Sharghalae 
and Takht-i-Snlaiman bills and is also found along the 
summits of Spdra-gbar and to some extent in Shinsar. In 
lUCO Mr. Down reported that the Shln-ghar ehilghoza 
forest was in a poor condition and that a considerable 
number of trees were dead and dying, owing to age, coupled 
with severe conditions of climate, scanty rainfall, and poor 
and insufficient soil ; there was very little natural 
production due most likely to the annual collection of seed 
for consumption and sale and also to the area being 
severely grazed over, little or no cover being left to 
protect any germination that happened to take place. He 
recommended the introduction of a system of rotation for 
the collection of seed in the ehilghoza forests and the 
entire closing of the Shiu-ghar forest to grazing, cutting, 
and seed-collecting. As regards Sharghalae forest he said 
that it was the only one from which building timber 
was exploited for Fort Sandeman or elsewhere. The 
e:dsting dead wood of this forest would be sufficient 
for the purpose for some years and when finished, 
Shiu-ghar oould oontinue the supply and finally the Takht- 
i-Sulaiman fozMt might be indented on. Parai ehilghoza 


Fobbsts. 


Chilgkota, 
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fOBiBTs. forest Blionld^ he said, be also closed to grazing, grass and 
bnah ontting and seed collection. Bhai S^hn Singh, after 
inspecting the forests in 1904, proposed that all the best 
stocked forests of chilghoza trees might eventaally be 
reserved. He found, that a large number of seedlings wore 
growing under the thick shade and protection of shrubby 
growth, a fact which corroborates the views of Mr. Down 
concerning the injury to regeneration by heavy grazing. 
Mr. Stebbing, Forest Entomologist to the Government of 
India, visited the Forests in 1905 and wrote an interesting 
note* on the chilghoza bark-boring beetlesi which were doing 
considerable damage to the Sbin-ghar forest. Bhai Sadhn 
Singh’s subsequent inspection showed that in the tract 
called old Shfn-ghar ( square miles ) 268 trees had been 
recently damaged by these insects while in new Shin-ghar 
( 2^ miles) where regular enumeration was adopted, the 
result was as under ; — 

Saplings and seedlings 1,527 


Trees under 12*" in girth at breast 


height 

... .•» *.* 

587 

Do. from 1 2* 

to 18 ... ••• .At 

1,460 

Do. from 18*" 

to 24* 

1,447 

Do, from 24' 

to dO •«. . ... ••• 

860 

Over 30* ... 

c 

••• ••• ••• 

367 

Dead trees 

••• ••• 

. Grand Total 

. . ... f 

982 

5,693 

... 7,220 


* / 

Trees found recently affected with insects, 

cut down and burnt 


From these figures both the regeneration and excisssive 
mortality are evident 

* A Soi$ on the Ohilghota (Pimtt Qorardiana Barh*hoHn(f Beetlee 
BidncAitidn, by S. P. Stobbiog, F. L, 8., etc, ( Calotttto : 1905. ) 
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This is a large gregarious tree met with at devations of i^ibtb. 
from 8,000 to 11,000 feet. Tar is estraoted from it. Its 
timber is also used to a small extent. It is found on the haiu eueeita 
Tor-ghar hills as well as on Takht*i*Sulaiman. ^ noiktar ). 

AcdUfia modesta ( polos ) grows on the steep slopes of the Aeada modet- 
Dahanasar, where it is found mixed with a scattered growth 
of ehilghoza* It is a middle-sized tree and produces good 
charcoal. 

Ash is generally found mixed with pistachio, olivO) etc., Aeh. 
but it is nowhere gregarious. 

Among minor products may be mentioned cumin seed, Minor pro- 
hyssop, rhubarb, asafoetida, and the plants known locally as 
rdwand ehini and malkhozai. 

A gregarious herb ( known as zira ) which grows wild in Gnmin seed 
the Shin-ghar and Tor-ghar hills in Kila SaifuUa and in the 
Hindubdgh and Fort Sandeman tahsils. Tho herb becomes 
green in early spring and about the end of March the stem 
appears and is followed by white flowers. The seed or 
fruit ripens in June, when men, women, and children repair 
to the hills and pull out the plants, which when dry are 
threshed with a stick and the seed separated. As a medi- 
cine cnmin seeds are considered aromatic, carminative, and 
stimulant. They are also stomachic and astringent and 
usefnl in dyspepsia and diarrhoea. The principal use 
of the seeds 'is as a condiment. Tho annual produce 
in a year of good rainfall is about 1,600 maunds and 
the average selling price is about Bs. 8 a mannd. 

Daring 1899-1900 experiments were made in the District 
in the cultivation of zIra, but they almost all proved 
unsuccessful. 

The herb ( ziifa ) grows in the hills in the Hindnbdgh and Hyssop 
Fort ^ndeman tahsils. It sprouts in tho beginning of 
April and is gathered about the end of May. The annual 
produce in the District is about iOO maunds and it sells 
for about Rs. 10 a maund. The herb is used in eharhat as 
a oooling beverage in cases of fever. 
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{Rhium 
enwdi ). 


jRewand chini 
( iakhryai). 


HaVthmi 

( mmu ). 

Asafoetida. 


Arboricultuie. 


Bbubarb ( ^uihai ) grows plentifally in ysariof good rain- 
fall in the hills in the Hindubagh and Fort Sandemantahsils. 
It ripens in May. The stem is generally eaten raw after 
the skin has been removed and has an acid taste« It is also 
cooked with flour of wheats barley^ or tnaise^ and a sort of 
porridge is prepared. A preparation of the leaves which is 
called aryfjbe is much eaten by the poorer olassest 

This plant grows all over the plains and mountains in the 
Hindubagh tahsil. Though abundant in years of good rain- 
fall it is also to be found in dry seasons. It is a medicinal 
berb used for its curative properties in itch. It is also 
administered with water to infants in stomach complaints 
and inflammatory conditions of the skin. 

This herb is common in the Hindubagh tahsil. It is used 
in the treatment of cough and other chest complaints. 

This plant occurs in small quantities in the Zhizhabdsbae 
hill, a continuation of the Spin~ghar rangOi lying east of the 
Husain Nika shrine in the Fort Ssndeman tahsil* It is 
used as a drug. 

The planting of trees along the road sides at Fort 
Sandeman was begun in 1891-2 when a sum of over Bs. 450 
was expended from Provincial Bevenues for planting on the 
station roads. Up to 1903-04 the expenses were met from 
these revenues, but from April, 1904, the charge has been 
transferred to the Fort Sandeman Bazar ( Excluded Local.) 
Fund. Greater attention has been paid of late years to the 
improvement of arboriculture. The principal trees on the 
roads at Fort Sandeman consist of poplars, mulberries, and 
wild willows. There are ten gardens at Fort Sandeman, the 
principal one being the Government Garden maintained by 
the Fort Sandeman Bazar ( Local) Fund. A piece of culturabie 
land measuring about 6 acres situated to the east of the hill, 
on which the Political Agent’s Bungalow stands was converted 
into a garden in 1904» A large number of frmt*treea have 
been planted in it. Trees were also planted in the com- 
pounds of the various rest houses in the District in 1900 
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The minerals of commercial taltie found in the District 
are salt, asbestos, ohromite, coal, and saltpetre. 

Salt is maonfactared or produced at the Ja]alzai,Daolat 2 ai, Salt. 
SilMsai, Mirzai, and Ghordzai malianu ( salt tracts ) in the 
Kila Saifulla tahsfl, lying in the hills to the north of the 
Zhob valley and held by the Daalatzai, Sibzai, Gliordzai, and 
Jaldlzai FCdkars; in Huramzaiin the FortSandeman tahsil ; 
and in the country of the Lawdnas in Kamr-ud-din Ktr^z 
in Hiudubdgh. In Kila Saifulla pits (hishts or kidris), are 
dug in the land impregnated with salt and filled with water. 

After fifteen or twenty days the water evaporates and a 
crust of salt remains. Salt is generally made in summer 
but can also be made in fair weather in winter. In Fort 
Sandeman a quantity of salt impregnated earth is put in a 
vessel and water mixed with it. The water evaporates and 
the residue is used as salt, in Hindubagh salt is not manu- 
faotured, but saline efflorescence is collected and used as salt. 

In Kila Saifulla a tenant has to pay from one-fourth to one- 
half of the out-turn as rent of the land to the proprietors. 

The manufacturers are everywhere local men. Samples of 
salt manufactured in the salt tracts in Kila Saifulla were 
examined in January, 1897, by the Chemical Examiner, 

Punjab, and were found to contain from 81 to 91 per cent, of 
sodium chloride. The annual estimated out-turn of salt in 
Kila Saifulla is 1,300 maunds, in Hindu biigh 600, and in Fort 
Sandeman about 100 maunds. Indians temporarily settled 
in baaars and tahsil head quarters use the Punjab rock salt. 

The local or Zhob salt is used by the people in the Zhob and 
Loralat Districts and in the Shahiig tahsil of the Sibi District. 

It is also exported to Tarnak and Arghandib in Afghanistan. 

No duty, or restriction, has yet been imposed on Zhob salt. 

The local salt is generally bartered for grain and at the 
malianii it sells for abont Rs. l<-4-0 a mannd. 

Chrysolite also known as fibrons serpentine or Canadian iBbeetoa 
asbestos, oocnrs in large quantities amongst the intrusive 
serpentines that border the Zhob valley, both to the north 

24m 
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Him un and aontih, and which from diera extend westward into the 
Pighfn District and east and north-east as far as the Tochi 
. valley e The mineral is particularly abundant north-west of 
Hindub^gh near Til4rai d&n Muhammad on the roa^ to 
Murgha Fakirzai^ where it fills a complicated net work of 
cracks of all dimensions which seem to result from the shat- 
tering of the serpentine rocks. Several hills consist entirely 
of this curious formation. 

Samples were sent for examination to Mr. W. R. Dunstan» 
Directori Imperial Institute, London, who supplied the 
following information in June, 1903 

This sample ( No. 16026 sent from Zbob District in 
Balnchistfin ) consisted of Asbestos fibre, contaminated with 
much extraneous mineral matter. The fibres were white, 
soft, fairly strong, and resistant to heat. As it was evident 
that the fibre in this sample if separated from the associated 
mineral matter, would be more valuable, a selected specimen 
( afterwards referred to as No. 1 6026- A ) was prepared for 
submission to experts. The samples were submitted for 
commercial valuation to two of the principal firms of 
asbestos manufacturers. The reports thus obtained agree in 
stating that with the exception of the specimen No. 16026-A 
already described as selected at the Imperial Institate 
from the crude sample No. 16026, none of the samples 
of asbestos are of any commercial value. No. 16026-A was 
valned at about £2 lOr. per ton. It is possible that the 
poor quality of the samples was the result of the asbestos 
having been weathered and a better material may be obtained 
by mining at a lower level, where deterioration as the result 
of exposure to the atmosphere could not take place. It may 
be mentioned for the information of those interested in 
developing a trade in Indian asbestos, that asbestos to be used 
for mannlaoturing purposes should be free from grit and 
foreign mineral matter, should be of fiiirly long fibre and 
should not be affocted by heat or acids. The most important 
requirement, however, is that the fibres slmnld imssess 
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sufficient (ensile strength to be carded and span into yarn, minis ani 
Short fibre asbestos is only snitable for the preparation of ^****^** 
non-conducting packing materials and the manufacture of 
asbestos boards and even for such purposes the requirements 
of purity and high tensile strength of the fibres are also 
necessary.” 

Chromite exists near two places in the Torjang hill, viz., Chromite. 
Inzargai and Amrun; also at about 5} miles from Hindubdgh 
on the road to Spdrardgha and at a spot 14 miles south-east 
of Hindnbdgh on the Chinjan road. Leases for working 
the chromite in three out of the four localities were obtain- 
ed by Mr. C. R. Lindsay, and that for the locality on the 
Sp^raragha road by the Baluchistan Mining Syndicate. The 
former has done no work, while the latter worked the mine 
for a while and then abandoned it. The chief difficulty seems 
to be the cost of carriage from the mines to the nearest 
railway station at Kb4nai. 

The following report on the Chromite of Baluchistan was 
written in IfiOfi by Mr.G. H. Tipper, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of the Geological Survey of India. 

The chromite of Baluohistdn was discovered by 
Mr. Vredenburg of the Geological Survey in 1901. His 
original report cannot now be traced. From Ehanozai to 
Hindubagh are great exposures of gabbro and serpentine of 
upper oretaoeous'age. The gabbro, a basic intrusive rook, is 
the true home of the chromite in which it occurs as a primary 
constituent. Chromite does not occur in the gabbro in 
masses of economic value. The change from gabbro to 
serpentine by hydration allows of the segregation of the 
chromite into ore-bodies of payable size. It is in the 
serpentines only that valuable chromite is found. The 
serpentine is a fairly hard massive rock. The chromite 
occurs in pockets in the serpentines. No continuous veins 
were noticed, but the pockets seemed to be situated on a 
N.-B. to S.-W. line, so that the discovery of one deposit 
probably leads to the location of another. The ore being a 
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Minkbau. 


Saltpetre. 


dark orjsfcalline masf^ it is easily reoo^ised. It is nsually 
in siifBciently large quantities to be extracted witb little 
or no sorting. Observations made in this laboratory giro 
its specifio gravity as 4*297 and the percentage of 
chromium sesquioxide as 54*11 per cent. Many specimens 
range even higher in the amount of oxide. At the present 
time Kh&nozai is the only locality at which ore is 
extracted. Hindubdgh is apparently too far from the 
Railway for convenient transport. At Khanosai the mines 
are not yet beyond the open quarry stage. The method 
seems simply to quarry away the serpentine until a deposit 
of chromite is exposed whon it is extracted and so on. 
Transport is entirely by camels. Labour is chiefly Pathan. 
The number of meu employed is inconsiderable. The work- 
ing is restricted to the months during which the quarries 
are free from snow. The output is not very large and is 
available. This is due to the limited market^ to the short 
time during which quarrying can be carried on, to variations 
in the size of the pockets, and to tho difficulty in locating 
them. 

With regard to the possibility of an increased and 
continuous supply of chromite it is very difficult to express 
any opinion as the ore has not yet been proved to any 
great depth* There is one point which it is necessary to 
emphasise. The area over which concessions for mining 
have been granted is very small in comparison with the total 
out-crop of serpentine in which chromite may be expected 
to occur. Extended prospecting operations would almost 
certainly lead to the discovery of more chromite deposits. 

Saltpetre is manufactured generally in winter by 
individuals in Kila Saifolla for their own use and there is 
no trade in it. Salt impregnated earth is taken and pat in 
a vessel filled with water, and allowed to stand for a day 
and night. When the earth has settled down, the saline 
water on the surface is taken off and boiled till it thickens, 
it is then poared into another vessel, and pat in a oool 
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place, when it condenses. The water is thrown away and 
gunpowder made from the saUpeire. 

Coal is found in Maltani Mir Alam, Sikandar Sarii and 
Spiii^ghar, in Kila SaifuUa* It was first notioed at Maltani 
Mir Alam in Juno, 1899, when a well was being dug to 
provide the saltpan with water. A specimen was examined 
by Mr. G. Henderson, of the North-Western Bail way, who, 
after making rough experiments with it, considered it 
useless. At his suggestion, however, a heading was put in 
in November, 1899, with the result that traces of two small 
veins of about ^ square inch in section were followed up. 
Oue of them ended without any increase of section 
beyond 6 inches. The other did not end as far as excavation 
went, but showed no sign of increase in volume or of 
improveuieut in quality. It was, therefore, concluded that 
tliere was no probability of coming upon a workable vein. 
Captain A. L. Jacob, Assistant Politicsd Agent, Zhob, 
visited the locality again in 1900 and reported that all 
that could be got out was shingly earth and stones with 
here and there a trace of what seemed a very inferior coal ; 
and that it did not seem worth while apeuding more money 
ia trying to follow up the vein. He also visited Sikandar 
Sari and obtained a specimen of coal which was found to 
be of very inferior quality. Captain Jacob also visited 
another place in the Perchi hill and found a vein of 
apparently good coal about a yard wide by 9 indies thick ; 
there were distinct traces of the vein running horizontally 
in the side of the hill for quite 8 yards, after which it 
disappeared into the hill. There was m mall spring of 
water within a quarter mile of the spot where the coal vein 
exists. The plaoe was, however, difficult to get at and it 
was oabulated that the working expenses plus carnage to 
Hhaoai railway station would raise the piece to over Be. 1 
a maiind-^ prohibitive price. 

In the summer of 1902 when Major G. W. JMiob, 
CWinandang the Zhob Levy Oorpi^ sm wn a totr of 
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itiMKiAKD ihspection of the Zhob Levy Corps posts in Eakar 
Minsbali. Kbar^&n, he was given some pieces of ooal and bismuth 
and informed that these minerals abounded in a part of 
Kila Saifnlla tabsfb near the Edshatn post on the bofder. 
An analysis of the pieces in the office of the Geological 
Survey of India gave the following result : — 

Moisture ••• ••• 5*68 per cent. 

Volatile matter ... 33*08 ,, 

Fixed carbon ... ... 42-24 

Ash ... >.* ••• 19*05 „ 

Total ... 100-00 

This analysis makes it inferior to the coal worked by 
the North-Western Railway at Khost and it was evident 
that it would only pay to work the coal for purely local 
consumption. The ore sent as bismuth was examined by 
the Reporter on Economic Products to the Government of 
India who found it to be iron pyrites containing 43*86 per 
cent, iron and 41*99 per cent, sulphuri and that the iron 
ore was not a good one. The coal found at Spin-ghur 
about 50 miles north-east of Kila Saifnlla is reported by 
the Mining Overseer, Baluohistdn, to be good and with 
better heating power, than that of the Sor ram^e in the 
Quetta-Fishfn District. 

The following report on cool in the Zhob District was 
furnished in 1906 by Mr. G. H Tipper 

The ooal occurs on the slopes of the Spin-gbar, Toi 
river, Zhob Districti latitude 31° and longitude 68° 46*. It is 
about 50 miles from Kila Saifulla and 130 from the Railway. 
There is no practicable road into the Zhob valley. 

*'Tho geological formation is a series of soft green simles 
and sandstones, which are known os the Laki gronp. It 
is the same as that in which all other Baluohistdn ooal is 
found. At the time of my visit the ont-orops were maeh 
obscured by debris and as no coolies were available, it 
was ^fficult to make out all the details of the poourrenoe^- 
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Only two exposures ooold be exiiminod. The seam is HxviftAiiD 
thin, not more than 2 feet thick. The strike seems to be 
from north-east to south-west and the dip high. The roof 
bottom of the seam are two layers of soft sandstone. 

The coal which has been crushed is splintery and of a 
bright black colour. It bums with a clear, bright flame. 

** An analysis made in this laboratory gave the following 
result 


Moisture 
Volatile matter... 
Fixed carbon ... 
Ash ... 


... 3*67 percent. 
... 89-U „ 

... 61*89 „ 

6*30 „ 


Total ... 100*00 


” Colour of the ash light grey. Cokes strongly. 

** This analysis shows that this coal is similar in composi- 
tion to other Baluchistan coals. 

" Considering the distance of the locality from any large 
centre and the difficulty of mining a thin seam in such a 
pour rockl do not think that the coal can be of any value at 
present. In the event of a Eailway being built through the 
Zhob valley, the locality would be worthy of farther notice.’^ 

Oil springs have been fonnd near Mughal Kot in Dahana MiBoellaneoiu 
Sar. The quality of the oil has been pronounced to be p^ienm. 
excellent, but further examination of the neighbourhood by 
a geologist is necessary to prove whether petroleum exists 
in workable quantity in the District. 

Mill stones can be got from the Tang Haidarzai hill in 
Kila Saifnlla. Building stone abounds in the hills south- 
east of Fort Sandeman. 

Embroidery is common among the Afghan women in the arts and 
Diatriot and before the British occupation was generally 
done in cotton, but now silks are largely used for the pur- Embroidery, 
pose. It is of many varieties, but unfortunately the pro- 
ductshave much damaged by the introduction of aniline 
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Arts AND dyed flillu. The work » done oa the sleeves^ eoUftrs, backs^ 

KACTUB^. shouldera and pockets of women's and children's shirts. 
Men's shirts are also sometimes embroidered as well as the 
women's wrappers, especially the head portion, handkerchvdfsy 
caps, nntimoDj-pouches, and trouser strings* Thirty^foar 
designs are known among the Sanzar Kbdls, the best being 
the c/uxkanembroidety on collars and sleeves, and on women’s 
shirts ;and the iarh^iMe worked on women’s breast-pieces and 
on antimony-pouches. The Sanatias of Hindnbdgh know 
eighteen varieties, the best being the jwaki work on the 
shoulders of men's shirts, the drakhla on the women's breast- 
piece and kdri Udlski done above the drokhia. The Mando 
Kh^ls have twenty designs, of which the gul embroidery 
worked on the back of children’s shirts and tdv:tz done on 
the collars of men's shirts are considered the best. The 
Shfranis also know fourteen varieties, of which the 
gy,l on breast-pieces of women's shirts and hi tsai on the 
backs of men's shirts are much valued. Some of the 
Sanatia women have also learnt gold embroidery work. 

Gnrpets and Bugs {kamhalla ) in the darri stitch and generally striped, 
are manufactured by a class of professional weavers known 
as pdskiittwr. The wool is cleaned, spun, and dyed by the 
owners and then a pSghamr is called in to manufacture the 
kamhalla. The following description of the processes fol- 
lowed is adapted from a memorandum by Mr. B. A. Gupte, 
Assistant to the Director-Generd of Ethnography in India >- 
The wocd, winch is either of sheep or camels, not of goats, 
is spun by the women and the only implement used is the 
eharhhae. It is a spindle of the most primitive type, made 
of a pair of pieces of wood crossing each other at right 
angles, with an upright handle fixed at the joint which 
has a notch in it. A bundle of thread is called spandahk 
The loom (kaMros) is equally primitive, although the worie 
tamed out is very okver. It consists of four pegs, fixed 
in the form of an oblong, the breadth being a^nt 3 Ibet 
and the length 9 feet. Between the first two pegs, cslled 
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mazhwae, is tied the beam named sar hirgae. Another beam 
is similarly tied to the pegs at the other end called the 
largae, % 

iBefore oommencing work, two poles are set upright in a 
triangle over the warps about 3 feet from the first beam. 
They are called and are held in position by a rope 

stretched above the warp and fastened to two pegs beyond 
it at either end. To the triangular hmjar is tied a horizon- 
tal cross beam called hasho largae. To the kasho largae are 
attached by ropes, two or four curved or triangultir sticks 
{wuzae) which regulate the action of the heddlos. The 
strings connecting the heddies ( ) with the curved sticks 
on the cross bearaj are called kaslio palao or kaifho tanruo. 
As the weaver goes on weaving the carpet, he has to tio the 
outer ends of the borders to two sticks which are tied 
togother and form a stretcher. They are called lindai^ The 
stretcher is moved forward as necessity requires. The comb 
with which the weft is driven home is called ahamunz^ 
Armed with this the weaver proceeds by passing each thread 
of the warp through the heddles in the way ho has been 
carefully trained to do in order to regulate tlie designs. 
He has no plan nor can ho recount or sing the numbers, as 
pii e-carpet weavers do, and he can produce only a few 
geometrical designs. The warp is called wardlga, when 
arranged. The? weft when laid is called nos. It will thus 
be seen that a distinct name is used for each of the materials 
used and even the weft thread, before it is passed through 
the warp or ‘'laid” is distinguished by a separate name, 

The fabric is known as sargah, when the designs run both 
lengthwise and crosswise, and hhatti or naqshij when 
the design only runs crosswise ; plain work is called sada. 
One end of each of the threads of the warp is tied to 
the first beam, and the other to that at the farthest end. 
The heddles are next tied with the kasho palao to the 
cross beam. In cotton weaving, and even in woollen 
blankot-weaving in other parts of India, sizing is the first 
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Am AND procesfl^ bat in carpet^weaying it is not neoesBary^ and no 

be left loose to cover tbe interstioes. The weft-thread ia 
oarried tbrongh the warp-thread by the: weaver with^ a 
shuttle (skhtiatae) and passed in and oat in aocordanoe with 
the design he carries in his head. It is then pushed home 
or “ laid ’ ' with the comb ( zhamunz ) . The process is tedious. 
The •peshamrs generally work in couples^ and they finish a 
Bargah carpet, 2 yards* by 3 yards, in about a month; a 
khatti or naqahi in a fortnight and a a/tda in three to four 
days. When the carpet is ready, the women embroider it 
with shells or bones. The other articles manufactured in 
much the same way are the following, though the methods 
used are rougher: — 

(1) Blankets for ). 

42 ) Qhindaa or ghmulae ( sacks). 

(3) Latn/rae ( pillow cases ). 

(4) Khurj 'ms ( horse saddle bags ). 

(5) Sarai ( blankets ). 

(6) Kundarae or hakhtai, woollen cloth for placing 

bread on. 

(7) Panzai for keeping baked loaves of bread. 

(8) Aringaii placed under a hand-mill when corn is 

ground. 

(9) Tohra { horse nose-bag ). * 

(10) Tang ( horse girth ). 

fiopes are also made in the District by the women from 
camel or goat’s hair. In Kila SaifuUa each hamlet has a 
peshawar of its own who is reckoned as a. village servant 
and is given by each family, a milch goat or sheep as his 
fees ( Ivazhgi ) which he returns when dry; the flookownera 
also give him once a year the wool of a single sheep or 
As. 8 in cash. The pishawar does nob charge them for 
making nose-bags, horse girths, and panimt or cloth for 
keeping bread in. In other parts of the District the weavers 
*TheyardafledisoHSinehe8. ■•w 
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mate from village to village^ get their food when em- abtsard 
pfoyed and wages for piecework. The Sanatia Eakars of pjJJxowlB. 
Hiiidnbagh pay cash wages in.a lump sum varying from 
ifi, 10 for a carpet about 1 J by 3 yards to Ro. 1 for a 
ghmdi or sack, the tent pieces ( tagae ) being paid for at 
As. 4 a yard. The Sanzar Khcla of Hindubdgh and the 
people of Kila Saifulla and Fort Sandoraan generally pay 
the weaver’s wages in grain which vary according to tho 
nature of the work, from 40 hhm of wheat for a carpet to 
^ a h&m for a hahJitai. 

In pre-British days when cloth of every kind was scarce, pgifg 
felt coats formed tho principal article of raalo attiro and ■ 
this is still the case among many of tho poorer classes of 
Kdkars. Felt or hrdsta is made of slioop’s wool by tho 
women for local nso by a simple process. Tho sheep aro 
first washed and then shorn by the men, all other proeesses 
are carried out by the women, After shearing, tho wool is 
well beaten with pomegranate, tamarisk or other sticks, 
cleaned and made into parcels of about 2 seers each. The 
process ""of cleaning is locally called khajmn» Tho cleaned 
wool is then wrapped round a stick, and is called wardiiga* 

A tbin darri of tho required size is spread, and small pieces 
of wool are laid by tho women over the whole of its surfaoo 
after which a second layer is added. If a variegated krdsia 
is to be made,' coloured wool is used. Warm water is 
sprinkled over the layers of wool thus prepared^ and the 
darn is then carefully and securely rolled up, after which 
it is rubbed and pommelled with vigour. Every half hour 
or so a glance is taken to see if the wool has begun to felt 
and moro warm water is added ; after felting, the hr&^ia is 
tedeett oat and placed in the sun to dry. This process is 
continued for three days, more wool being added each time, 
until the felt is ready for use. Its compactness depends on 
the rubbing it receives. If a large krista is to be madoi 
the womenfolk fram among the neighbours ore called in to 
assist, and are given food. The women of the Gbilzai 
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ABTB AND nomads, who periodically visit the District, make a snperior 

factubbs. kind of krasta which is sometimes offered for sale. These 
are generally well felted and are occasionally ornamented* 
Long coats ( kosae ), and short coats ( grdtai ) are cut out 6f 
the felt and sewn with a large needle and woollen thread. 
The sleeves are generally closed at the ends, the coat being 
worn as a cloak with the sleeves depending. 

Copper work. 'J’here is a coppersmith (misgar) in the Fort Sanaeman 
bazar, who carries on a brisk trade. The copper is imported 
from Sind and various kinds of utensils and pots are manu- 
factured and sold by the weight. Tho vessels which are most 
in demand in the District are the gadiva and hadnai (jugs 
with spouts). The padtoa is to be found in almost every 
household, and it sells at Es. 2 to Rs. 4, while a hadnai 
costs from Rs. 1-4 to Es, 2. Next to the gadwa and hadnai^ 
the copper vessels in use are the degs ( cooking pots of 
various sizes ). The people of Xila Saifulla and Hindubdgh 
get their vessels from the Fort Sandeman bazar or the 
bazars at Quetta, Pishin, and Loralai. 

Silver and There area few goldsmiths, chiefly Punjdbis, in the 
gold smiths. Sandeman bazar, who work mostly for the Indian 
population. In the District Ghilzais work as goldsmiths 
and have shops in important villages in the Fort Sandeman 
tahsil, six shops in the Kila Saifulla tahsll and two in 
Sanzili in the Hindubdgh tahsil. They make the few orna- 
ments used by the local people, chiefly made of brass and 
zinc and some of silver. The average rate of wages 
charged is one-fourth of the silver made into ornaments, or 
As. 3 to 4, per tola. Generally people who want silver 
ornaments made for them, use for the purpose the coin 
known as the Kdhtdij it being not oommon to supply silver 
in bullion. 

Leather work. Shoes imported by the Hindu shopkeepers and N^sars 
from Maltdu have come largely into usd in the District. 
The poorer classes use gatUU or tsa'pUa ( sandals ) which are 
made locally from raw skins and cost from B, 1-4 to 
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Rs. 2-8 a pair. Other leather articles made by the local Abts and 
women everywhere in the District are the hanai or skin for kaotouks. 
storing flour and household articles, the gudae or water- 
skin, the wuzan or skin for keeping ghi, and the gharak or 
skin for churning curds. Into a sheep or goat skin 2 seers 
of crushed barley are put. On the third day the barley is 
taken out, and the skin is well rubbed with the hands and 
against a wooden peg stuck in tho ground. When the 
skin is dry it is ready for use as hanaL It is sometimes 
coloured in an infusion of dry leaves of apple or of loarand 
( madder ), and embroidered with shells or tones. Such 
coloured hanais are given as marriage presents to a bride 
on her wedding. For curing a gudae or wuzan the uma 
( Ephedra pachyclada ) twigs are beaten and put into the 
goat*s skin which is filled with water. The process is 
repeated every week. After the third week the skin is 
fit for use. Gharak ( skins ) are cured with the plant known 
as shorae ( Hahxylon griffithii). About 8 seers of twigs are 
beaten and put into a skin with water. After a week the 
water and twigs are taken out and fresh water mixed with 
ashes of the shorae is then put in the skin for an hour 
when it is fit for use. 

In the Fort Sandeman tahsll the Mando Kh^s and 
Shirdnis make postms or sheep-skin coats for thomselvos^ 
the method of ‘dyeing skins being as follows : — 

If the hide is fresh, about 2 chittaeks of saltpetre are 
sprinkled over it, but if the skin is dry, it is first moistened 
with water and then saltpetre sprinkled over it. The skin 
is then carefully wrapped up. On the following day the 
skin is unfolded, sprinkled with water, and again rolled up. 

On the third day the saltpetre is shaken out, any pieces of 
flesh which may have adhered to the skin are scraped off 
with a piece of stone and the skin well rubbed with the 
hands till it is soft. A dough is then made of barley flour 
and applied to the skin, which is rolled up and kept for two 
or three days, when the dongh is removed, the skin rubbed. 
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and dried. When twelve or tbirteen snob skiiiB are ready, 
FACTUS 9 B. about 4 aeers of «^fnae ( pisiaobio not ) are well powdered, 
mixed with water aod made into a paste, each hide being 
plastered over with it, and kept thus for two days. On the 
third day the plaster is shaken off and the skins are mbbed 
with the bands. About 4 seers of the root of the Bfinda 
( Peganum hamala ) plant are then well powdered and 
boiled. A dough is prepared by mixing this decoction with 
the articles named below and kept for a day : 4 seers ot 
the rind of sour pomegranate, 2 chittacks of alum and a 
ohittaok of turmeric well powdered and mixed. On the next 
day half of this preparation is put in a vessel containing 
water sufficient to turn the whole into a paste. This paste 
is then made tepid and applied with the hands to the skins, 
which are again wrapped up and kept for a day. Next day. 
the remaining half of the paste is similarly applied and the 
skins are again rolled up and kept for two or three days. 
The plaster is then shaken off and the skins are rubbed 
with the bauds. The whole process turns the skins yellow. 
If shinae is not available for dyeing, the pomegranate riud, 
alum and about half a seer of ght are used for the purpose. 
When the skins have been thus dyed they are cut into 
suitable si^^es by an expert, and the women sew the pieces 
together. When the positn is ready, it is lightly wrapped 
up and tied so that it shall not get creased, and kept in this 
condition for two or three Jays when it is fit for use, 
Excepting the cutting, all other processes are done by wonaen, 
Twenty skins of lambs or twelve of sheep make one postin* 
A posfh made from sheep skins costs between Es. 6 and 10 
while one made of lambs' skins costs from Bs. 10 to 16. Bed 
wool postins aro preferred to others. 

)yeing. ^ Sandeman bazar has throe shops of alien dyers 

who now and then visit the villages and dye clothes, cloth, 
and wool there. Cloths are generally dyed black in this; 
tahdl, the charge being one anna per yard. Wool is d]^ 
in all colours at the rate of As. 4 a seov* &yeral women iu 
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eaA village in the Dislariok know the ark of dyeing wool. Abtba»o 

The Sanzar Ehdl women» however, are more expert in the 

art. 

^The colours generally used are shin (bine), sHr (red), 
nargMn or malagh^i (green), tor (black), and zhar (yellow). 

The spina zamai plant occurs largely in the lands of the Crnde carbon- 
Batozais in Eila Saifulla, and tho Nasar nomads make hhir 
or crude carbonate of soda from it in August and September. 

The quantity manufactured is, however, small and is only 
for home consumption. A description of tho method of 
manufacture will bo found on page 188 of the Quetta-PisUn 
Gazetteer. 

Ndsar Fowindahs bring from the Ddman bowls and Fottery. 
which they barter for wool. The earthen pots in common 
onps use are few and are made by local women for their own 
use; the poorer women also make them for sale. The price 
of a large hatao ( cooking pot ) is from to 2 Msas of 
grain, of a small hatao or a gontai from ^ to | of a hdsa^ of 
a hitzas or hadnai ( water-bowl with spout ) from I to 
seer and of a kundae ( trough for kneading dough or leaven- 
ing yeast ) from 1| to 3 seers of grain. The price of a 
Iwaghai or Idstawae (milking-bowl), and of a h^&njae (bowl 
without spout ) and jarai or sharombai is its capacify in 
grain. 

Trade is not Systematically registered in the District and Commercb 
no reliable data are therefore available. The trade divides 
itself into two main heads— (a) tho Powindah trade with^'*^®* 
Afghtnisidn and (b) trade with Indian Districts, and dis- 
tricts in Baluohistdn. Considerable transit trade between 
Af^anistan and India has passed through the District from 
a very early period by the Gomal, Zao, and Dahdna Chdhar 
E[h^l passes and the passes between Kamr-ud-din Kar^z, 

Eidiatu, and Tirkhawar, and by the Domandi route. The 
amount and the character of this trade has thus been men- 
tibiied in the Gazetteer of the Dera Ismail Khan Districi : 

“ There are no very reliable statistics as to the extent of 
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CoMMBROB the Powindali trade. The following figures are the best 
ahdTbade. of the principal articles of import and 

export, and of their annual value : — 

a 

Im^ports,. Bs. 

Fruits, dried and fresh ... 7,00,000 

Madder 6,00,000 

liaw silk ... 5,00,000 

Wool 1,50,000 

Oharas 1,00,000 

Horses ... 65,000 

Hing (Asafoetida) 50,000 

Tobacco ... ... 30,000 

Total Imports... Rs. 21,95,000 

Exports, Rs. 

Indigo 6,00,000 

Manufactured cotton goods ( Eng- 
lish ) 6,00,000 

Manufactured cotton goods (country). 6,00,000 

Tea 1,00,000 

Shoes and leather ... 40,000 

Salt ... 

•• • ••• ••• tti 20,000 

Sugar 20,000 

Metal goods 20,000 

Crockery and earthenware " 7,000 

Total Exports.,.Rs. 19,07,000 

The centres of the Fowindah trade in Khurasan are 
Bokhara, Kabul, Kandahar, and Ghazni. The following are 
the principal articles of merchandise brought from each • 
Bokhara,— Silk, charas, gold and silver thread ( hilihatim ) 
and furs, 

Kabul— Pistachio nuts and fresh frnit of sorts, such as 
apples, grapes, etc. 

Kandahar.— Almonds, pistachio nuts, raisins, dried fruits, 
and wool from the Kdkar country. 
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Ghazni.— Madder^ wool, ghi, tobacco, and asafcetida. * Commerce 
The chief articles now imported from Afghanistan by the 
Powindahs by routes other than the Gomal for which no 
Bfhtistios are available are wool, fruits of sorts, and ght, 
while the exports to that country by these routes largely 
consist of piece-goods (English and Indian), tea, and sugar. 

The following table shows the principal items of the 
import and export trade between Afghanistan and Zhob, 
via Kamr-ud-din Karez during 1 004-05 : — 


Name of Article. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Hinduhdgh Tahsil. 

Imports, 

Maunds. 

Rs. 

Wool 

t 3,770 

74,045 

Raisins 

5 

50 

Almonds ... 

i 

t 1,743 

23,395 

1 

Hides ... ... ... 

25 loads 

3,500 

Ghi ••• .•• ••• ... ... 

§ 1,557 

84,660 

I^adder ..i .•• ... ... 

10 

100 

Cumin seed 

35 

850 

Total ... 

i 7,1 20 and 

25 loads of 
hides. 

1,86,000 


* Din, hxnifl Kban District Gazetteer (1888-84, pp. 142.48). 
I 290 maunds taken to Qaetta and rest for Karachi. 


t 267 M f, ft » » It 11 •! 

§ 862 „ ]f II Piuhin m i, „ 

26 m 
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, Kame of Article* 

Quantitj, 

Value. 

Hinduhdgh Tahail. 


Maunds. 

RB. g 

EaporU. 




Muslin, Chintz, etc.^ cloth... 

•• 

247^ 

12,20,900 

Tea, green ... 

••• 

St-* 

2,124 

2,18,239 

Sugar 

••• ••• 

se* 

7T0i 

6,178 

Stationery ... 

••• ... 

sa 1 

100 

4,000 

Misri tala ... 

••• ... 


500 

5,000 

Crockery ... 

.*. ... 

•• 

13* 

350 

Dates 

tee see 

... 

110 

440 

Oil, bitter ... 

«.. •«. 

• .a 

11 

120 


Total ... 


8,876* 

14,59,227 

Kila Saifulla Tahail* 




Imyorts. 




Ghi 

*.• 

tf • 

11 

349 

Almonds 

... ••• 

• t» 

6* 

107 

1 

Krut ( dried curds ) ... 

• ee 

2* 

20 

Baisins 


et» 

•* 

7 

Postlns ... 

... ... 


No. 35 

468 

Sheep 

•a. ... 

... 

No. 41 

427 

VT 1 - - 

Total ... 


20* 

85 postins. 

41 sheep. 

1,378 

e 


this trade, and the dgnres given above which have been 
compiled from reports furnished by Levy clerks are not 
absolutely reliablcu 
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StatiatieB of tke trade going m the Qomal are not 
available and no oomparieon can be made of tbe existing 
state of things with those of the previous years. In this 
ccsinection, the following comments made by Mr. Merk, 
late Gommissioner of the D^raj^t, on the external trade of 
the B^ra Ismdil Khdn District for 1900-01 are noteworthy. 
He said : ** No doubt the Gomal is the most direct route 
to Khurdsdn, but that aud all other routes which gave 
access to Khurasan in the days when there was no railway 
to Chamauj when the Nushki route to Seist^n was still 
undeveloped and before goods came to be sent via Batoum 
to Northern Khur4s4n are being slowly and surely 
abandoned by through traffic for the more modern lines. 
I take it that the trade now passing through the Toohi^ 
Gomal, Ghuhar-kh^l-Dahdna pass, and via Khar simply 
represents the wants of the population living east of the 
line Khelfit-i-Ghilzai to Ghazni, and that for purposes of 
commerce with the tracts and countries wost of that line, 
these routes are and will remain in future useless.’^ * 

In 1901-02 tho Commissioner of the Deraj^t computed 
that during tho Powindah migration some 50,000 souls and 
150,000 animals traversed the Gomal pass. A large portion 
of the trade from Afghanistan finds its way to the North- 
West Frontier Province and tho Punjab; part of it, 
however, com ns to Zhob and the adjoining Districts of 
Quetta-Pishfn, Loralai, and Sibi. 

A rough estimate shows that tho Hindubdgh and Kila 
Suifnlla tahsils import annually articles of the value of 
Bs, 20,000 and Bs. 26,000, respectively, the chief article 
imported being Indian and English piece-goods which 
Hindubdgh consumes to the value of Hs. 15,000 and Kila 
Baifulla to that of Bs. 20,000. A small portion of tho im- 
ports comes to Kila Baifulla from the Hamai railway station 
through Xioralai, but tbe larger portion for that tahsil and 

* JReport on the Egtemal hand Trade of the Panjab for 1S(XM)1 (Lahore : 
IWlhpogeA 


COMlIMlOa 
AVD TBADV. 


Local Trade. 
ImportB. 
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commerce Hindub^gh comes from the Khanai railway stition. The 
AND trade, jjjjjg gtation in 1904 were as follows : — 


Name of Article, 
European and Indian 
piece-goods ••• 


• •• 

Quantity, 

Maunds. 

633 

Rice 



190 

Gram and dal 

... 


687 

Gunny bags 

t.. 


1,245 

Korosino oil 

... 


74 

Common oil 


A • • 

40 

GM 



30 

Diy fruit 


• •fl 

160 

Sugar 


• •• 

224 

Gur (molasses) ... 


• •• 

263 

Tobacco 

••• 

• et 

66 

Miscellaneous 

... 

■ 0 • 

1,030 


Fort Sando> The principal items of imports into the Fort Sandeman 
bazar during 1904-05 were estimated as under t — 

Name of Article, Quantity or Value, 


Wheat flour and maida 

1,230 

maunds. 

Wheat and other grains 

47,840 

}f 

Ghi 

1,000 

*9 

Cloth 1,14,000 

rupees. 

Grocery... 

4,000 

ft 

Tobacco 

450 

mAunds. 

Molasses 

1,340 

II 

Potatoes and onions ... 

970 

99 

Soap 

2,200 

rupees. 

Oil, bitter 

150 

maunds. 

Leather 

7,600 

rupees. 

Iron 

2,400 

II 

Crockery, etc. 

14,100 

II 

Fruit, fresh ••• 

590 

maunds. 

Sugar ••• t.. 

1,500 

99 

Goats and sheep ... 

1,958 

number. 

Wooden furnikire ... 

1,650 

rupees. 
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Pox skins are exported from Hindnbagh and Kila Oommkrok 

• ^ AND TllADK 

Saifulla to Quetta ; earth Fait manufactured in the Kila 
Saifulla tahsd is exported to the neighbouring tahsils as Exports. 

as Shdhrig ; and there is some trade in pistachio fruit, 
cumin seed, hyssop, and asafoetida, and in chilghoza fruit 
which has been referred to under Torests. Other articles 
of export are not many and consist of — (a) sheep and goats, 
about 1,000 of which are exported to Bori and Quetta- 
Pishin annually; (h) camels, about 800 of width are 
annually bought by the Nasars from Kila Paifulla ; (c) 
wool, the value of the annual export of which is estimated 
at Bs. 60,000; (d) judri^ wheat and barley which are in 
good years taken to adjoining districts in Afghnnistan by 
nomads to the annual value of Rs. 11,000 ; and (c) ghi, 
about Ra. 3,000 worth of which is exported to Bori and 
Qnetla-Pishin. Hindnbagh also exports a small quantity 
of apricot stones and of the gnin of the wild almond. 

The trade of the District is chiefly with Sind, the North- Trade 
West Frontier Province and the Punjab, Port Sandeman 
is largely dependent for its supplies on the Punjab by the 
Dahtina Ghuhar Khel route, while the Hindub4gh and Kila 
Saifulla tahsils receive their supplies from Sind and the 
Punjab via Harnai and Khanai. Fruit is imported from 
Sukkur and Quetta. The Loralai District also supplies to a 
certain extent*various kinds of grain. Tobacco is imported 
into Zhob from Afghanistan, Mastnng, Sind, and D4ra 
Ismail Khan. The average annual exports by the Dahana 
Chdhar Khdi pass during the five years ending with the 
Blst of March, 1905, amounted to 2,840 maunds and included 
almonds 563, asafoetida 448, wool 602, hides and leathers 
160, tobacco 210, chUghoza fruit 12, ght 108, cumin seed 
57, liquorice 2, dry fruits 18, madder 18, and miscellaneous 
142. The imports amounted to 14,592 maunds an I con> 
prised grains 11,087, piece-goods 1,376, gur (molasses) 

760, vegetables 234, sugar 185, kerosine oil 166, salt 185, 
wooden farniture, eto., 119, lime 109, metals and iron 
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coiMniOB aHiicIini 74, leather, boots and shoes S6, bitter oil 3$, soap 

AVDYBAIXB* • ■ 

20v earthenware 19, gpices 18, aoacia husk 8^ frnits 4| tea I, 
miaoellaneous 210* 

ouffB^^in The trade with Af|gh4iiist^n is entirely' in the hands of 
trade, the Powindahs, while Hindu banias from the D^rajat^ Sind, 
and the Punjab largely command the local traffic. Besides 
the tahsil headquarters and Be7eral levy posts^ important 
villages in the District such as Mnrgha Mehtarzai, Edn 
Mehtarzai^ Kamchughai, Mnrgha Kibzai, and Mfoa 
Bdzar have shops where the banias retail the goods and 
buy such articles as are available for • export. The 
transport is almost entirely supplied by the Ghilzais from 
Afghuuistdn. 

Octroi, etc. Octroi is levied at Fort Sandeman and Hindubagh^ a 
reference to which is made in Chapter III. The Fort 
Sandeman bazar has a panehdit of the Hindu trading 
community, which has three chaudri$, representing the 
interests of Siodhi, Dera Ismdil Khan, and Vihowa banias, 
respectively. They act as spokesmen for their com- 
munities, assist Government officials in collecting bazar 
taieSf in arranging supplies for Government purposes and in 
the general management of the bazar. They also manage 
the 'panchdit fund. This fund is maintained by fees 
levied on daldk or brokers and is expended on 
oharitable purposes. The panchdit has alto to maintain 
shops at Lakaband, Bddinzai, Manikhwa, Bdbar, Dahana 
Ghtibar Khdl, Brunj, and Shingbar, Bs. 42 per month 
being paid by Government towards the wages to the 
men in charge of these shops and the balance by Hlie 
panchdit fund. 

DaUlM. The privilege of acting as daUl or broker in the Fort 
Sanderman bazar is sold each year by auotioii by the 
panohdit, the average annual income being Bs, 1,140. 
The business of the daldl consists mainly in amnging sales 
and purohases for foreign traders, chiefly those from 
territory. 
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T&ey kvy thf following fees from both the seller and 
buyer 


OOXMBSOB 
AUD TBADS. 


Artides. 

r 

Fees from Sdlen. 

Feofl from Buyers. 

Grain of 
sorts. 

6 pies per maund in cash, 
and 4 ohittaoks of grain 
per maund. 

3 pies per mannd. 

Ghf ... 

4 annas per maund. 

1 anna per maund. 

Almonds... 

2 M n tf 

^ j* ff i» 

Wool. ... 

2 >9 » » 

^ 9) 

Rice, salt, 
molasses, 
and sugar. 

1 anna ,, ,, 

6 pies „ „ 


TranBiictions among the shopkeepers thoinsclvos or among 
the shopkeepers and local men are also liable to brokerage, 
provided the article disposed of is more than a sackful in 
quantity and in case of ghi and oil more than a canister. In 
such transactions both the buyer and the seller have to pay 
H pies per maund on grains, 6 pies per maund on ghi, and 
wool, and 3 pies per maund on rice, sugar, molasses, and salt. 

In the case of foreign traders the transactions carry a 
responsibility t)n the part of daldk to collect amounts duo 
to them from the different purchasers. The traders are 
also provided with lodging and given every other reasonable 
help in return for the higher rates of brokerage charged 


The survey for a line of railway from Khajdri Kach 
in the north-east comer of the District, through the Zhob tion. 
valtoy to Kb&nai on the Sind-Pisbin section of the North- 
Western Bailway was carried out under the direction of 
Major (now Colonel) B. Soott, 0. 1. E., B. E., Engineer-in- 
Ohief, daring October, 1890, to March, 1891 ; plans and 
estimitet were preparedi but the oonstruolion of tbeline bas 
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Harnai- 
Loralai- 
Khajtirl- 
Kach toad. 


not yet ( 1 906} been sanctioned. One of the principal objects 
of this scheme was to provide a short route to the D^raj&t 
and the Punjab and an alternative line to the Sind-Pishfn 
and BoMn lines in case one or both of these lines were i:^n- 
dered impassable. Breaches of these lines are always liable 
to occur in the rainsj and the Sind-Pishfn and Bolnn lines 
being in close proximity to each other, the local rainfall 
would affect both linos at the same time. 

Harnai and Khdnai are the two railway stations on the 
Sind-Pishfn section of the North-Western Eailway which 
servo the Zhob District, the former being 168 miles from 
Fort Sandeman by Loralai and Murgha Eibzai, a.nd the 
latter 171^ miles by Murgha Mehtarzai, Hindubdgh, and 
Kila Saifulla. But people wishing to go from Port Sande- 
man to the Punjab often use the Dahana Chuhar Khel road 
to Dora Israafl Khdn ( distance from Fort Sandeman about 
1 15 miles) the nearest railway station being Darya Khdn on 
the Sind-Saugar section of the North-Western Railway, 
149 miles from Mnltdn City and 056 miles from Lahore. 

The south and north-eastern parts of the District are well 
provided with made roads, but such is not the case with the 
north-western portion. The details of the principal routes 
in the District are shown in table IX, Volume B, and 
table X, Volume B, contains a list of the Ddk Bungalows 
and Rest Houses, 

The principal route is that which leads from Harnai to 
Fort Sandeman, via Loralai, with its extension to Kbajdri 
Eaoh and thence to Dera Ismafl Khan. The total distance 
from Harnai to Ddra Ismdfl Khan is 824 miles which is 
divided into four sections: (1) the Harnai -Loralai section 
( 55} miles ) ; (2) the Loralal-Murgha Kibzai section ( 58} 
miles ) ; (3) the Murgha-Khajdri Each section ( 124 miles ); 
and (4) the Ehujiiri Eoch-Ddra Israafl Ehdn section ( 86 
miles). The hrst 22 miles (Harnai to the Ushghdra Eotal ) 
of the Harnai-Loralai section, which runs through the 
Mehrdb TangiaudtheDilkdna defile lie in the Sibi District, 
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and thence to Loralai ( miles ) in the Loralai District. Means ov 
The route then traverses the Pishin^Ddra Ghdzi Kh6n road tion. 
for 13J miles ( Loralai to Shabozai 167f miles from D4ra 
Ghizi Khan ) and thence begins the section to Mnrgha ( 44 J 
miles) of which 29i miles to Zara lie in the Loralai District 
and the remaining 15^ miles in the Zhob District. The 
distance from MurghaKibzai ( where there is a military post ) 
to Fort Sandeman by Lakaband and Babar is 54 milesi the 
greater portion of the first 21 i miles ( to Lakaband ) runs 
through hills. From Port Sandeman tho road generally 
follows the bed of the Zhob river and runs in a north- 
easterly direction to Kuchbina ( 56J miles). About 8 miles 
further on towards Khajdri Kaoh it enters the D^ra Ismail 
Khan District of tho North-West Frontier Province; Khajdri 
Kaoh being 1 Sj miles from Kuchbina, tho distance from 
Khajdri Kach to Ddra Ismdil Khdn being about 86 miles. 

The first section was made immediately after the occupation 
of the Bori valley in 1887 and was subsequently metalled^ 
improved, and made fit for wheeled traffic ; its cost was 
Rs. 10,600 per mile and the maintenance charges ( in 1905 ) 

Es. 505 per mile. The line was extended to Mir Ali Khel 
( 147J miles from Loralai, and 35 miles beyond Fort Sando- 
man) in 1890-91 and to Khajdri Kach (35 miles) in 1891- 
92. Tho cost of the Murgha-Khajuri Kaoh section was 
Es. 2,499 per mile, and its maintenance charges ( 1 905 ) 

Es. 92 per mile.* 

This road which continues through to Ddra Ismdil Khani Jhe 

. ® . . deman-Chiitar 

(approximately 115 miles ) and is the mam communication hh i Dubdiba 

between Zhob and the Punjab, has a length of 47i miles. 

It is cut by the Punjab boundary at Katao D^bara in the 

middle of the Dahdna pass. 

The road was first made in 1894-96 and further 
improvements carried out year by year from 1898 to 1905, 
the total expenditure apart from minor maintenance items 


* A sum of fis. 50,000 has beeu allotted ( 1906-07 ) to improve the road 
between Loralai and Fort Sandeman. 27 n 
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Means of being Rs. 2^41^944. Of this total, Bs« 1 ,24,000 or practically 
half were spent in the Dahana Tangi where the narrow 
gorge with its precipitous sides necessitated continuous 
blasting along the rocky slopes to obtain a roa^ oE 
permanent character. 

After rain the road is liable to be blocked with boulders 
and ddbris, but in its normal state it forms a good and safe 
I'oute for camels and in parts can be used by wheeled 
traffic. 

For the first 8 miles from Fort Sandeman it follows the 
Fort Sandeman-Loralai road as far as Kapip, and then 
branches off to the cast. At Manikhwa, 24 miles from Fort 
Saudemauj there is a rest house and another at Dahana Sar, 
20^ miles from Mdnikhwa. The Dabdna pass is entered 
shortly after leaving Dahana Sar rest honso and continues 
for about 7 miles before it debouches into more open 
country. Tho Baluchistdn boundary however outs the 
road 8 miles beyond Dahana Sar and the rest of the road 
which has an average breadth of 12 feet to Ddra Ism^ii 
Khan is under the control of the North-West Frontier 
Government. 

Fort Bande- A bridle path runs from Fort Sandeman to Mdsa 

KhS r^' Khdl tashil of the Loralai District by Kaplp, Atal 
Each, and Toi Sar, the total distance of which is 58 
miles, and thence to Kh^n Muhammad Kot 19 miles. 
Toi Sar is also oonnected by a path with /Dahana Sar, 
29 miles. 

KbAnai-Fort The Kh6nai-Fort Sandeman road branches ofE from 
Khanai railway station in the Quetta-Pishln District and 
traverses upper and central Zhob. The total distance is 
1 71^ miles, of which about 22 miles ( Khdnai to Mehtarzai 
^arai ) lie in the Quetta-Pishin District. The principal 
stages on the road are Khanozai ( 15 miles ), Hindubdgh 
( 30 miles }, Kila Saifalla ( 38^ miles ), Mus&firpur ( 55| miles ), 
Badinzai(17i miles), and Fort Sandeman (lof miles). From 
Khanai to Hindubagh the cost was Bs. 3,570 per mile and 
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beyond that stage to Port Sandeman Rs. 694 per mile, the Means op 
maintenance charges varying from Hs. 11 to Rs. 19 per 
mile (1905). 

Cither important routes are — (1) from Hindubdgh to Other routes. 
Cbinjan in the Loralai District ( 28 miles ), and Hindnbdgh 
to Morgha Faklrzai (25 miles)^ andBabu China ( 25 miles ); 

(2) and thence to Loiband, Keshain^ and Kamr-ud-din Kdrez ; 

(3) from Akhtargai (9 miles from Kila Saifulla) to Loralai 
via the Dholu pass ( 28 miles) ; (4) from Gwal llaidarzai (33 
miles from Kila Saifulla) to Loralai (39 miles ); (5) from Fort 
Sandeman to Kuria Waste (32 miles) by Bahlol and Urjas 
Sar; (6) from Fort Sandeman to Shin-ghar (30 miles); (7) 
from Fort Sandeman to Gul Kach via Walla Nawo Obo and 
Girdao (51 J miles); (8) from Nawe Obo to Husain Nika 
shrine (about 85 miles ), and from Mir AH Khel to the same 
shrine ( 26 miles ); (9) from Murgha Kibzai to Milsa Khol 
(30 miles ) ; (10) from Murgha Kibzai to Mdkhtar on the 
Pishin-Dcra Ghdzi Khan road (20 miles ) ;and (I I ) the Kdkar 
Khurasan route from Fort Sandeman to Kamr-ud-din 
Karez ( c-127 miles ) which is shown in detail in table IX^ 

Volume B, 

The Gomal route used by the Ghilzai Powindaha from xrado route*. 
Afghanistan lies on the border of the Zhob District. Other 
main routes by which the Powiudahs travel on their 
periodical migrations are — (l)from Keshatu to Tirkhawar 
(21 miles ), Ghazluna (c-16 miles), Loiband (c'18 miles) and 
thenoe to Sdbdra and Ydrd Kirez in the Quetta-Pishin 
District, and from Loiband to Shomli Nika, Murgha 
Fakirzaiaad Hindabdgh;(2) Koshatu to Mughal Ohah about 
25 miles, whence three paths lead to the Zhob valley — {a) the 
Sraghurg Liar by Tarwa Murgha to Murgha Faki'rzai 
(30 miles) ; (5) by Lunda Lidr to Kazha Tangi ( 5 1 miles ), and 
(c) by the Loe Liar to Kila Saifulla ( 58 miles ) via Sanzala, 

Churga, Barat Siaza and Khasnob; and (3) fromKamr-ud- 
din Kardz to Tdnishpa and thence either to Kila vSaifulla 
(97 miles ) by Bod Jogizai, or to Fort Sandeman by Shigbaia. 
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Meakaof The annoxod table shows the road mileage od March 31^ 

COMMUNICA- 

TION. 1905 • — 




Maintained from rROviNCiiPL 
Uevenues. 

Description. 

T 

In charijfo of Military 
Officeis. 

In charge of 
Revenue 
Officers. 

1 

Total roads and paths. . . 

793 

616 

177 

Cart roads, partially 
metalled and bridged. 

40 

15 

25 

Unmetallcd, fair wea- 
ther roads and bridle 
paths. 

7h3 

601 

152 


Besides these C miles of roads are kept up by local lauds 
in Fort Saiideman. 


Transport. Camels are the principal means of transport throughout 
the District, The number of theso animals possessed by 
the permanent inhabitants is estimated at about 3,600, 
while about 12,000 are computed as belonging to nomads, 
chiefly the Ghilzai Powindahs. These Powin'dahs have also 
about 3,000 donkeys and 800 oxen. 

The carrying trade is largely in tbo hands of Ghilzais, 
the chief sections engaged in the trade being the Niamat 
Klicl, Bhar Khel, JalfilKh4l,UshKh61,andMasezai N^sars 
and the Mala Khels. Tbo indigenous camels used in 
transport are those belonging to tbo Ghorezai Sanzar Kh^ls 
of Kila Saifulla. I^ext to camels come donkeys and oxen. 
The Ilaripdls and Shiranis largely use donkeys when they 
go to Afghanistan and Ghdgai to collect asafoetida. 
Donkeys are also employed by labourers in carrying 
building material such as earth, lime, bricks, etc. Bullocks 
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aro UBcd by tbe local Afghans for transport of household 
articles for short distances. 

The rates of hire vary according to supply and demand, 
and aro usually fixed by private arrangement between the 
traders and carriers. The rates are cheaper in winter 
when there is a large number of Ghilzai camels in tlie 
District. The usual rates between important places aro as 
follows : — 


From 

To 

Bate Per 
Camel. 

Fort Saiidcman ... 

Loeband and vice versa 

Rs. a. p. 
13 0 0 


Tirkhawar „ „ „ 

11 0 0 

1, ... 

Keshatu „ „ „ 

9 0 0 

j, *.i 

Hindubiigh „ „ „ ... 

8 8 0 

» 

Kila Saifolla ,, „ „ 

6 0 0 

„ 

Dera Ismail 

Khan „ „ „ ... 

1 0 0 

D4ra Ismfifl Khdu. 

Fort Sande- 

uian „ „ „ 

6 0 0 

Fort Sandeman 

Bori „ „ „ ... 

6 0 0 

n ••• 

Harnai „ „ „ ... 

8 0 0 


Kamr-iid-din 

Karez „ „ „ ... 

7 0 0 

„ ... 

Sra Darga „ ,, ,, ... 

5 0 0 


Mir Ali Kh^l „ „ „ ... 

2 12 0 

f. 

Mughal Kot „ „ ,, ... 

4 0 0 

9* ••• 

Gustoi „ „ ••• 

4 0 0 


Means ob' 
COMMUNICA- 
TION. 
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From 

To 

Kate Per 
('amel. 

'Fort Sandeman ... 

6ul Kach and vice versa. 

Rs. ar p. 

4 0 0 

„ 

Shin Bazhai „ „ „ ... 

2 12 0 

„ 

Girdfio „ „ „ ... 

2 12 0 

„ 

Husain Nika „ „ „ ... 

3 12 0 

5 ) ... 

Mdsa Khel „ „ „ 

o 

GO 

,, ... 

Shin-ghar „ „ „ ... 

3 8 0 

i) ... 

Sharghali „ „ „ ... 

3 8 0 

,) •«. 

Manikhwa „ „ „ ... 

1 12 0 

Loeband 

Yarn K&r6z „ „ „ .. 

6 0 0 


The traders at Harnai ordinarily pay R. 1-2-0 to Rs. 2 
per maund on merchandise despatched to Fort Sandeman, 
and the rate of hire per maund from Khanai to Hindubdgh 
is about As. 8. 

^amelcon- question of camel transport has always presented 

much difficulty and conferences and committees were held 
in 1884| 1887^ 1890, and 1891 to consider the subject. The 
conference which assembled in September, 1891, under the 
presidency of Mr. ( now Sir Hugh ) Barnes, the then 
ttevenue Commissioner in Baluchistan, drew up an elabo- 
rate set of rules and a draft a^eement, the terms of which 
were approved by the Government of India. This confer- 
ence recommended the division of the whole Baluchistan 
Agency into two independent circles, the contract in each 
circle being held by a single contractor. The second circle 
included the Sibi, Loralai, and Zhob Districts for winch a 
contract was concluded for a period of three years- endkig 
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with the 30th of September^ 1 894. On the termination of th i 54 Mkanb op 
contract a conference again assembled under the presidency 
of Major Maclror, in November, 1894, when it was decided 
thdt though fpy the rest of Baluchistan the supply of camel 
carriage and the rates to be paid might bo loft to the 
ordinary laws of supply and demand, it was desirable to 
retain the existing arrangements in the Zhob, Sibi, and 
Loralai Districts; and the contract system with certain 
modifications still remains in force ( 1905 ). 

The Military Works Services and the Supply and Trans- 
port Department have separate contracts. 

The District is well provided with telegraphs, all Telegraph, 
headquarter stations and important points being connected 
by wire. There are telegraph offioe.9 at Miirgha Kibzai 
(opened in October, 1889), Fort Sandeman (April, 1890), 

Mir AliKhel( December, 1890), Mughal Kot (August, 1894), 

Hindub^kgh (February, 1896), Girddo, Gal Kach ( August, 

1898), Kila Saifulla (March, 1899), Loeband and Kamr- 
ud-din Kdrdz (December, 1905). The extensions of the 
telegraph lino from Girddo to Husain Nika and from B'ort 
Sandeman to Shln-ghar have been sanctioned (1906), and it 
has also been decided to establish, as an experimental 
measure, telephonic communication between the Zhob Levy 
Corps posts of Gustoi, Sra Darga, and Husain Nika, 

All the telegraph OflSces mentioned above are depart- post office^ 
mental combined post offices, Fori Sandeman being a 
sub-office while the remainder are branch offices. They 
issue and pay money orders and are authorised to transact 
savings bank business. Parcels are carried between Harnai 
and Loralai by the mail tongas daily and between Loralai 
and Fort Sandeman twelve times a month from both 
directions by camels ;a camel load is not to exceed 2\ maunds 
and the journ^ ordinarily occupies four days. 

Mails are also carried between Harnai and Loralai by 
tonga service, the contract far which is renewed annually 
under the orders of the Political Agent, Loralai. The 
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Mrans of Qp journey takes ao. ut eleven hoars and the down journey 
TioN. nine hours. Between Loralai and Fort Sandeman the 
mails are carried by Postal Levy sowars, via Gw61 Haidar- 
zai whence there is a daily service to Kila SaifuUa ( 83 miles ) 
and Hindub^gh (71^ miles). Sowars also carry the iifails 
between M^khtar ( on the Loralai-Kiugri-Fort Munro line 
( 47J miles from Loralai) toMiirgba Kibzai post ( 20 miles ) 
every alternate day. Between Fort Sandeman and Mir Ali 
Kbiii ( 35^ miles ) tbo mails are carried by sowars and from 
Mir Ali Kbel to Gul Kacb ( 22 miles ) by footmen, the 
former service being thrice, and the latter twice a week. 
From Mir Ali Kb6l to Mughal Kot (14J miles) sowars 
carry tbo ddk twice a week. 

The total strength of levies em])loyed on postal lines was 

* Duirjwiara 9 ( in March, 1900 ) u3* 

Munshi .«• 1 . 

Sowartt 43 and the total cost in 


1905-06 Bs. 13,207-12-0. 

Famine. The Hindubagh and Fort Sandeman tahsils have largo 
portions of their areas permanontly irrigated, but the 
sources of irrigation aro much affected by rain and snowfall, 
and in years of light rainfall their irrigating caj)acity is 
largely reduced. A considerable area of land in the Kilo 
Saifalla tahsil is, however, entirely dependent for cultivation 
on rain, while flockowners in all tahsils elso look to rain for 
their supply of pasture, 'fho primary cau§p of scarcity, 
therefore, is the failure of the autumn and winter rains 
and if sncli failures continue for two or three years, 
the scarcity will intensify and even famine may result. 
Failures of the crops in Sind, the DiSrajSt, and the 
Punjab also alfect the prices of staples in tho District. 
Flockowners not infrequently suflfer heavy losses by 
the mortality among their animals due to severe cold in 
winter. ^ 


Besides drought the other causes tending to scarcity in 
tho District are ravages by locusts, disease in the crops, 
floods, hailstones, and severe cold. 
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Of the two harvests, the rait is the more important, 
hnt the failure of either of the two causes hardship 
among the people. A combined failure of both crops 
and grazing for consecutive seasons greatly intensifies 
scarcity. 

There is no record of famines before the British occu- 
pation but the District, and especially its central portion, 
is subject to frequent drought and scarcity. The period 
between 1897 and 1905 was one of deficient rainfall, 
especially during 1899-1900 when there was a largo 
exodus to Afghanistan. Produce revenue adjusts itself to 
variations, and suspensions and remissions of it arc rarely 
iiocesaary. In 1899-1900 land rovenuo to the amount of 
Rs. 171 and grazing tax to the amount of Rs. 11,784 were 
suspended chiefly in the Ilindubagh and Kila Saifulla 
talislls. During this period of distress advances to the 
amount of lia. 50,115 were granted under tho Land 
Improvement Loans Act and Rs. 31,478 under the Agri- 
culturists* Loans Act. IMccs rose very high during this 
period. In Fort Saudemun tho rate of wheat rose to C seers 
for a rupee during a part of the year 1900. In 1899 
wheat at Kila Saifulla was sold at from 7 to 8| seers per 
rupee. In Hindubagh judri was soiling from G to 7 seers 
to a rupee in 1 902-03 and wheat was scarce even at this 
high rate. To*afford help to the people in distress, relief 
works were opened, chiefly on roads at a cost of Rs. G,048 
in 1899-1900 and Rs. 48,823 in 19(0-01, tho funds being 
provided from Imperial grants. Besides these, tho Toiwar 
irrigation scheme was also taken in band as a relief work, 
and a sum of Rs. 2,803 expended on preliminaries, but 
owing to disputes regarding land to be irrigated tho 
scheme was abandoned. A sum of Rs. 0,000 was also 
spent from Provincial Revenues on the construction of 
two bridle-paths running through the tracts in Central 
Zhob where tho elfects of the drought wore most 
severely felt. 28 m 


Faminb. 


History of 
period of 
scarcity and 
protective 
menstties. 
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Famine. Major F. Macdonald, Political Agent of the District^ 
writing aboat the scarcity ^of 1829-1900 reported as 
follows : — 

The year was one of general and in many placew of 
great scarcity. For three years past the rainfall has been 
very small, and during the last year it was less than it was 
ovor before. The snow which fell in January, was not 
sufficient to make any difference to agriculture or grazing 
prospects except in Hindubagb and in parts of K&kar 
Khur&sdn where the fall was good. The result of all this 
was a droughty which was felt more or less all over the* 
district. Even those places which are blest with a per- 
manent water supply were affected, the springs and 
hdrhes diminishing in quantity and in some places actually 
drying up, while khxishk&ba lands were, practically 
speaking, not sown at all. The upper part of Hindubdgb 
and that part of Fort Sandeman which is cultivated from 
cuttings from the Zhob river, were not so badly off, but 
in Central Zhob, where the khwhhdba harvest is usually 
very fine and in parts of Fort Sandeman, the distress was 
very considerable. 

"Perhaps the greatest evil was the want of grazing, the 
tribes in Central Zhob having especially lost very heavily. 
Other causes also contributed towards the bpvy losses in 
cattle, e. g., the diseases which broke out among the flocks 
and a violent hailstorm at Murgba Kibzai which is said to 
have killed 1,200 sheep and over 100 head of cattle* In 
Central Zhob an extremely cold and violent wind blew for 
several days, damaging crops, covering them with a heavy 
layer of sand and earth and filling up kdrezes so as to 
render them almost useless until cleaned and repaired. 
In the beginning of 1900-01 a hailstorm of extraordinary 
violence entirely destroyed the crops at Murgha Kibzai.^' 

The assessment of cattle tax in Fort Sandeman for the 
year 1901-02 was suspended till the spring of 1902-08, owing 
to the absence of owners. The year 1902-03 was al^ one 
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of Boanty rainfall, especially in the Hindnb&gh and Kila Famine, 
Saifulla tahsils. Cold was very intense during 1903-04 in 
Khnrasdn, thousands of sheep being killed by the severe 
weather, in the Hindubdgh tahsli in the beginning of 
the year 1904 there was soaroity of fodder and a disease 
called piin combined to cause great loss among the herds. 

Khushkdha cultivation failed more or less in all the tahsils 
of the District owing to want of rain, and a hailstorm 
destroyed most of the rice crop of Safi Kot in the Fort 
Sandeman tahsli. The year 1905-06 was again a dry year. 

Khushkdha failed altogether in Kila Saifulla. Revenue to 
the extent of Bs, 1,326 was remitted in this tahsli and 
advances of about Rs. 5,000 were granted for purchase of 
seed grain and plough oxen for use in irrigated and dry 
areas. 

The greatest safeguard against drought and famine, 
however, consists in the migratory habits of the people who 
go to the Quetta-Pishin, Loralai, and Sibi Districts in 
Baluchistan, to the Dam^n in D4ra Ismail Khiin or to 
Afghanistan wherever they can find pasturage for their 
animals, and food for themselves. 

The Fort Sandeman tahsli has had several visitations VisitationB 
of locusts. In 1892 swarms of locusts damaged the wheat 
and melon crops ; in 1894 the melon and other autumn 
crops were aimoted, and in 1900 fruit-bearing trees and 
the hharif and melon crops were again severely damaged. 

In the Government garden at Fort Sandeman, the tranks 
of trees were covered with paper, but this method of 
protection proved of no avail. Again in 1901 much 
damage was done by locusts to vegetables, fdldzdt and 
fruit trees in the District. 

Lands situated on the Zhob river are subject to floods Floods, 
in the rainy season, for instance a portion of the cultivation 
was washed away when the river came down in flood in 
May, 1901 , after a record rainfall. In Hindob4gh, during 
years of excessive rainfall, the Kamchughai and Bod 
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Famine. Fakirzai torrents sometimes damage the Urgas and Kazha 
lands, respectively. 

Hast. Hast which is said to be dae to excessive rain in spring 
sometimes affects the wheat crop, but severe damage f^om 
this cause has not yet been reported in any tahsil. An 
east wind is said to cause it to appear in the crops while 
the west wind is believed to remove it. 



CHAPTER III.-ADMINISTRATIVB, 


Previous to the formation of the Loralai District, the 
Zhob District was divided into two sub-divisions, Upper Stafp. 
and Lower Zhob. The former comprised the Bori, Hiudu- 
bagh and Eila Saifulla tahslls and the latter the Fort 
Sandenian and Musa Kb^l tahsils. As already mentioned, 
the Mdsa Kh41 and Bori tahsils were, in October, 1903, 
transferred to the new Loralai District, and the Zhob 
District was divided into three sub-divisions, namely — (1) 
the Upper Zhob sub-division consisting of the Hindubiigh 
and Kila Saifulla tahsils ; (2) the Lower Zhob sub-division 
consisting of the Mando Khdl and Shirani countries, the 
Sulaiman Khdls and the Khurasan tracts along the Kundar 
river ; and (8) the Fort Sandemao sub^^division consisting 
of tho Fort Sandeman tahsll. In actual practice, however, 
the Lower Zhob and the Fort Sandeman sub-divisions are 
managed as a combined unit. The ordinary head-quarter 
staff consists of a Political Agent, an Assistant Political 
Agent, an Extra Assistant Commissioner in charge of tho 
Fort Sandeman and Lower Zhob sub-divisions. An Hono- 
rary Assistant District Superintendent of Police temporarily 
deputed from the Sibi District is in joint charge of the 
Police force in {ho Zhob and the Loralai Districts with 
head-quarters at Fort Sandeman. An Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner holds charge of the Upper Zhob sub-division with 
head-quarters at Hindub^gh. 

In each of the tahsils of Eila Saifulla and Hindubugh 
a tahsfldar and a n^ib tahsildar are stationed, while at 
Fort Sandeman the tahsfldar has two naib tahslldars. Their 
principal duty is the collection of Government revenue but 
they also exercise judicial powers. The officers in charge 
of the Upper and Lower Zhob sub-divisions supervise 
collection of revenue, occasionally attend in person to batdi 
end tashkhis work, and, in subordination to the Political 
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Agent, control the tribes within their limits. They also 
exercise judicial powers. The subordinate staff consists of 
Muhdsibs, K&ndngos and Patwdris who are paid servants of 
Government^ and village headmen^ known locally b,b majdh 
or lamharddrs. The latter help in the collection of revenue 
and are remunerated by payment of 5 per cent, on the 
gross collections (haq-i~malMna ). The strength . of the 
revenue staff ( 1905 ) is shown below : — 


Tahslls. 

No. of 
Circles. 

KdnuDgus 

and 

Muhdsibs. 

Patw&ris. 

Hoadmen. 

Ilindub4gh ... 

7 

4 

7 

165 

Kila Saifulia ... 

3 

3 

4 

128 

Fort Sandeman. 

5 

0 

M 

6 

209 

Total ... 

15 

9 

17 

' 502 


The Baluchistan Laws Law, the Forest Law, and the Civil 
Justice and Criminal Justice Laws were enacted in 1890 
and applied to the District ; the last two were modified in 
1893 and re-enacted in 1896. The circumstances of the 
District have not, so far, necessitated the enrctment of any 
special laws for it. The whole of the Public Gambling 
Act ni of 1867 has been applied ( 1894 ) to the Civil an# 
Military stations and native town at Fort Sandeman. The 
Indian Anns Act, 1878^ with the exception of certain 
sections prohibiting the carrying and possession of arms 
without a license was applied to the District in 1895, and 
of the excepted portions, Sections 13, 14 and the last 26 
words of Section 15 were applied in 1904 to the Civil and 
Military stations and the native town at Fort Sandeman, 
the Civil station and bazar at Hindubagh, and the Civil 
and Military station at Kila Saifulia. 
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Legal practitioners are not permitted to practice in the Judicial. 
courts generally, but a pleader may appear in a court in any 
particular case, whether civil or criminal, with the permission 
of the Agent to the Govemor-jGleneral. Petition- writers are 
of two grades and their appointment is regulated by rules 
issued by the Judicial Commissioner in 1890. On the Slst 
of March, 1905, there were two first grade and four second 
grade petition-writers. 

The Political Agent combines the offices of Magistrate 
the First Class, District Magistrate and Sessions Judge, and and Criminal 
is a Justice of the Peace. In respect of Civil Justice, he 
possesses jurisdiction to try original suits without limit 
as regards value, A decree or order made by him in 
an original suit of value not exceeding Rs. oOO, 

and in an appellate suit, the value of which does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000 is final, and subject only to revision. 

In criminal trials no appeal lies in cases in which 
he passes a sentence of imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding one yeiir, or of fine not exceeding Bs. 1,000, 
or of whipping, or of all or any of these punish- 
ments combined. The Political Agent is also a Registrar 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. The following table 
shows the subordinate courts (1905): their ordinary 
powers and the courts to which appeals lie ; — 


fm 

Powers in Civil 
Suits. 

Powers in Criminal 
Cases. 

Court to 
which Appeal 

1 lies. 

Bbuarks. 

(l) Assist- 
ant Political 
Agent, Zhob. 

1 

Bs. 10,000. 
Powers to hear 
appeals from or- 
ders of Tahsfld&rs, 
and mh Tahsll-' 
dArs thronghoit 
the District. 

First Class Ma- 
gistrate. Summary 
'powers. Justice of 
.the Peace. Bub- 
divisional Magis- 

trate. Power to hear 
appeals from the deci- 
sions of Second and 
Third Class Magis- 
trates throughout the 
District. 

Political 
Agent, Zhob. 
Revision to 
High Court. 

Notes, 

A decree or 
order made in an 
original suit of 
value not exceed- 
ing Bs. 60 by 
a TabsildAr or 
not exceeding Bs. 
100 made by As- 
sistant Political 
Agent or Bxtra 
Assistant Commis- 
sioner is final but 
issnbjeotio revi- 
sion. 
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Judicial. 


Courts. 

Powers in Civil 
Suits. 

Powers In Criminal 
CaseSk 

Court to 
which Appeal 
lies. 

(9) Extra 

Bs. 10,000. 

First Class Magi B- 

Political 

Assistant 

Appeals from 

trate. Sum m a r y 

Agent, Zhob. 

C 0 m m i s* 

decisions and 

powers. Sub-divi- 

Revision to 

sioner Lo- 
wer Zbob. 

ordersof Tahsil- 
ddrs and Ndib 
Tahsilddrs in 
the Lower Zhob 
Sub-division. 

sional Magistrate, 
Appeals from deci- 
sions of Third and 
Second Class Magis- 
trates in Lower Zhob 
Sub-division. 

Uigh Court.. 

(8) Extra 
Assistant 
0 o ni m i s- 
sioiior, Up- 
per Zhob, 

Bs. 10,000. 
Appeals from 
decisions aud 
orders of lahdl- 
ddrs and Naib 
Tahsilddrs in 
the Upper Zhob 
Sub-divisioa. 

First Class Magis- 
tato. Summary 
powers^ Sub-ii vi- 
sional Magistrate. 
Appeals from deci- 
sions of Third and 
Second Class Ma- 
gistrates in Upper 
^ob Sub-division. 

Do. 

(4) Tahsil- 
dtr, Hindu- 
btgh. 

Bs. 800 

Second Class Ma- 
gistrate. 

Tho Extra 
A B 8 i s t ant 1 
Commission- 
er aud First 1 
Class Magis- 
trate, Upper 1 
Zhob. 

(8) Tahstt- 
di&r, Kiln 
Baifolla. 

Bs. 300 

Doi 

Do. 

(6) Tahsil- 
ddr, Fort 
Sandeman. 

Bs. 300 

Do. 

A 8 8 i stant 
P 0 1 i t i ca 1 
Agent or Ex- 
tra Assistant 
Commission- 
er, 0 w er 

Zhob. 

(7) Ndlb 
Tahsil d d r, 
Hiudubdgb 

Up toBa. 50... 

Third Class Ma- 
gistrate. 

The Extra 
A s s i B t ant 
Commissioner 
and First 

Class Magis- 
trate, Upper 
Zhob. 

(8) Ndib 
TahsiUUr 
Kila Bal- 
falla. 

« M BO .. 

Do. 

Do. 

(9) 1st N4ib 
Tahsil dir, 
Fort Bande- 

man« 

M » 60... 

Do. 

The Assist- 
ant Political 
Agent or the 
Extra As- 
sistant Com- 
m i 8 8 i oner, 
Lower Zhob. 

(9) 2nd 
Ndib Tab- 
sild&r, Fort 
Bondeman. 

,1 1, 50., • 

Do. 

Do. 


BStfARES. 


i2) No ap^al 


Class 


term not 
ling six 


(3) The Extra 


and 
Z h o b, 
10 ijuris- 
liiction in origi- 
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Under Section 2 of the Frontier Grimes fiegnlation certain Judicial. 
powers specified in Part 1, clause h{i) to (v) of the first powers of the 
schedule to that Regulation have been conferred upon Extra 
Ass^tant Commissioners in charge of Upper and Lower 
Sub-divisions. These includoj among others ^ the power to 
appoint members of a jirga and to refer cases to them and 
to take security for good behaviour or for keeping the peace 
for a period not exceeding three years. They have also 
been permitted to accept a compromise or to allow the 
plaintiff to withdraw a civil or revenue case when the 
amount does not exceed Ea. 500, the Tahsildar exercising 
similar powers in cases the value in which does not exceed 
Ka. 100. 

Table XT, Volume B, gives details of civil suits disposed Civil Justice, 
of by various courts in the old Zhob District from 1803-94 
to 1902-03 and for the new District for 1903-04 and 1904-05, 

In the quinquennial period 1893-94 to 1897-98, the average 
annual number decided was 659 of which 482 were original, 

7 appellate, and 1 70 oases for execution of decree ; during 
the quinquennial period ending with the 31st of March, 

1908, the annual average fell to 426. In 1903-04, when the 
Bori and Mdsa Kh51 tahsils were transferred to Loralai, the 
number of cases decided in the remaining 3 tahsfls was 253, 
and in 1904-05, 222 of which 142 were original, 4 appellate, 
and 76 oases of execution of decree. The majority of these 
civil suits occur in the town of Fort Sandeman, most of the 
parties being aliens from India engaged in trade and labour. 

Baits among the indigenous population are generally tried 
politically. Of the total number of 142 original suits in 
1904-05, 124 or 87 per cent, wero disposed of in the Fort 
Sandeman tahsU. The majority of the civil suits instituted 
are for money and moveable property. The petty nature of 
the suits may be judged from the fact that iti 1.904-05, 133 
out of a total of 142* original suits were disposed of by 
Tahsildars’ and Naib Tabsildars* courts. Appeals are filed 
only in a few oases. In the old Zhob District there were 
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IvoiciAt. 2^ Appeals filed daring three years, 1900-01 to 1902-03, and 
in 22 cases the decision of the Lower Court was upheld; in 
1904-05, there was only one appeal in the new District, which 
was rejected. In the three years 1900-01 to 1902-03,iv 179 
applications for execution of decrees were filed, of which 64 
proved infructuous either owing to the judgment debtors^ 
inability to pay the amounts decreed against them or to the 
decree holders failing to appear and prosecute their cases* 

G riminal Criminal cases in which people of India are involved are 
dealt with judicially, while cases against the indigenous 
population are, as a rule, tried politically with the help of 
jirgoA, Details of the criminal cases disposed of daring the 
decennial period ending with the 81st of March, 1903, in 
the old Zhob District, and during 1903-04 and 1904-05, in 
the new District, are given in table XII, Volume B. The 
annual average during the quinquennial period 1893-94 to 
1897-98, was 165 of which 160 were original and 5 appellate. 
In the second quinquennial period the annual average fell 
to 90 of which 85 were original and 5 appellate. In 1903-04 
and 1904-5, the total number of cases disposed of was 38 
and 60, respectively, of the latter 57 were original and 3 
appellate. The petty nature of the crime thus dealt with is 
indicated by the fact that 99 percent, of the average nomber 
of original cases disposed of daring the second quinqu^nial 
period were decided by courts subordinate to the District 
court and in 1904-05, ont of 57 original cases 53 were 
disposed of by those courts* The Political Ageiit remarks 
** that in the new District during the period of throe years 
ending with March 31, 1903, the total number of oases 
disposed of was 107, of which 7 fell under offences 
against the State, public tranquillity and human life, 18 
under offences against the person, 24 under offences against 
property, 3 under gambling, while 55 wsfre misodlaueous 
petty. offences. 

<*Theperoentageof convictions obtained was 94*5. In 
the remaining oases the failure to obtain obnviotioas was 
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due to insuflBoient proof. The number of appeals filed Judicial. 
against the orders of the subordinate courts during the same 
period was 14 and their orders were upheld in 11 cases by 
the ^pellate courts.’* In 1903-04 and 1904-05 there were 
4 and 3 appeals, respectively. 

The system of the disposal of disputes of all sorts by tho cases, 
elders of villages or tribes is indigenous to the country; the 
procedure is simple and has many advantages. It has been 
regularised from time to time by certain special regulations, 
the latest being the ITrontier Crimes Regulation III of 1901, 
which has been applied to the Agency territories with 
certain modifications. The system possesses special advant- 
ages when worked in conjunction with tho Levy system, 
under which crime in the areas outside the towns is 
investigated by the headmen and levies. At the samo time 
it requires continuous supervision by the District Officers to 
prevent abuses such as spring from ignorance and partiality. 

Ordinary cases are referred to a council of elders of not 
less than 3 members selected from among headmen of vil- 
lages^ and leading men of tribes, and occasionally from tho 
native officers of the Zhob Levy Corps, whilst those 
which involve any question of principle or affect two or 
more important tribes or two Districts, are generally referred 
to the ehdhi jirgas, which assemble at Quetta and Fort 
Munro in the autumn and at Sibi in the winter. It is tho 
function of theytr^ato come to a finding of fact on the issues 
placed before them, and its award is then submitted to tho 
Political Agent, with whom alone lies the power of passing 
final orders in the case, and of determining and awarding 
punishment under the Regulation. Ordinarily the Political 
Agent may sentence an offender to seven years’ rigorous 
imprisonment ; a sentence exceeding this term, np to a 
maximum of 14 years, must be confirmed by the Agent 
to the Governor-General,. No appeal lies from awards 
passed by the Political Agent, but his orders are subject 
te revision by the Agent to the Govonior*General. 
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JUDICIAL. Details of the cases disposed of by jirgag daring 1893«94 

to 1904-05 are given in table XIll, Volume B. The anmial 
average number of cases decided in the two quinquennial 
periods from 1893*94 to 1897* 98 and from 1898-99 to 19Q2-03 
in the old District, was 2,109 and 1,330, respectively, while 
in 1904-05 the total number disposed of in the new District 
was 740. The number referred to local, shdhi, and other 
jirgas was as under : — 



Qainquennial 
period from 
1893-94 to 

1 1897-98. 

Quinquennial 
period from 
1898-99 to 
1902-03. 

1904-06. 

Shdhi Jirgas 

18 

31 

18 

Local Jirgas 

2,051 

1,252 

628 

Other Jirgas 

40 

47 

94 


Of the 740 cases disposed of during 1904-05, 17 were 
cases of murder, 16 of adultery, 5 of adultery with murder, 
51 of cattle-lifting, 38 of land and revenue, 148 of betrothal 
and marriage, and 422 misoellaneons, the inter-provincial 
cases between the people of the District and border tribes of 
the Dera Ismdil Khan District being 43. 

Local, joint, Almost invariably cases concerning the people of the 
fnt^prc? country are referred to local jirgas and they include murder, 
adultery , matrimonial suits, theft, cattle-liftiug and land, etc. 
It is the policy to restrict investigations by the Police, so 
far as possible to oases occurring among the non-indigenous 
population. Important cases, those affecting two tribes, 
or any in which perverse or unsatisfactory decisions are 
given by local jirgas are generally referred to the ahdhi 
jirgas at Quetta and Sibi or to the inter-provincial jirgas at 
Fort Munro, Cases between the people of this District and 
the Largha Sbfranis across the Takht-i-Snlaiman in the 
Ddra Ismdil Khan District are referred to the joint jirgas 
held in alternate years at Mdnikhwd and Drdban ( Ddra 
Ismail Khan District }• 
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The members of local jirgaa are selected from among Judicial. 
the sardurs^ maliks, and headmen of the several tribes sSiwi^of 
living in the District, Officers of the Zhob Levy Corps 
are also sometimes chosen for the jirgaa held at Fort 
Sandeman. In appointing the members of the local jirgas, 
regard is had to Section 1 1 of the Frontier Crimes Regu- 
lation, 190 i. In the case of the sluifii jirgas, only thesarddrs 
and headmen of the tribes actually cuncerned in the cases 
referred to those jirgras are nominated as members of thorn 
as these jirgas are held at a great distance from the District. 

There are no tribes or parts of the District in whicli the Pro valent 
crimes above mentioned can be declared most prevalent. 

Adultery is comparatively more prevalent in the Hindubagh 
and Kila ISaifulla tahsils, and in the latter tahsfl often 
results in murder. Cattle- lifting was once practised by 
the Wazirs in tho Fort Sandeman tahsil, but since the 
formation of tho North-West Frontier Province, crimes 
of this uatnre have almost disappeared. Tho same 
may be said of the Sulaimun Khels living on the Afghan 
border. 

The awards of the jirgaa are generally acceptable to the Aoceptanoe 
parties concerned. No appeal lies in these cases, but the 
Agent to the Governor-General has powers to revise the 
decisions of the IJolitical Agent. 

In the early days of its occupation fanatical attacks on Fanatical 
Europeans especially and also on non-Mnhammadans were 
unfortunately of somewhat frequent occurrence in the 
District and during the period 1890 to 1905, there were 
18 such cases. The most conspicuous of these were— (1) the 
attack on the 14th of September, 1 890, on a sowar of 
Lieutenant Godfrey’s escort between Babar and Lakaband ; 

(2) the wounding of Mr. H. Humfress, Executive Engineer, 

Zhob Division, in October, 1892, at Kazha by a Khoidadzai 
named Mehrban; (3) the wounding of Lieutenant Patterson, 
of the Commissariat Department, in April, 1893, at Fort 
Sandeman by a M6aa Kh^l named Azim ; (4) the mnrder of 
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JDpioiAL. Sergeant WilliamSf of the CommisBariat Department^ at Fort 
Sandeman by a Kibzai in September, 1894. 

Fanatical oases are dealt with under the Murderous 
Outrages Regulation IV of 1901. Among its more important 
provisions may be mentioned the power which it gives 
to the Sessions Judge or Deputy Commissioner of the 
District or to any Magistrate of the first class especially 
empowered by the Local Government or by the Sessions 
Judge or Deputy Commissioner, after the commission of an 
offence, to try a fanatic, to pass orders as to the disposal 
of the offender's body if he is convicted and to forfeit all 
his property to Government, No appeal lies from any 
order made or sentence passed under the Regulation, 
and the court may, on the recommendation of a council 
of elders or after such enquiry as it may think neces> 
sary, take measures against any community or individual 
with whom a fanatic is or has been associated in 
circumstances which satisfy it that, by reasonable prudence 
or diligence on the part of the community or individual, 
the commission or attempted commission of the offence 
might have been prevented. Such measures include 
fine and forfeiture of revenuo>free grants, remissions, 
and allowances. 

Regirtrstion. rpjjQ Indian Registration Act III of 1877 is in force in 
the District. The Political Agent is the Registrar and the 
tahsilddrs of Hindubagh, Kila Saifulla, and Fort Sandeman 
are Sub«Registrars within their respective snb-distrlcts. 
Mutation registers have been started in the Kila Saifulla 
and the Hindubdgh tahsils since 1904 when after the 
completion of the surv^, the settlement records were 
handed over to the tahsilddrs. But in these, and the Fort 
Sandeman tahsll, many transactions are still carried on 
verbally. Table XIV, Volume B, shows in detail the 
number of documents registered, the revenue realized and 
the expenditure incurred during each of the 12 years 
1893-94to 1904-05 and the following abstract in^oates 
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tbe general naiiiire of the Bmall amotint of work which is Judioiat 4. 
done 



The 18 compulsory documents shown as registered in 1904- 
05 chiefly relate to transactions connected with immoveable 
property between agriculturists themselves. There was only 
one mortgage by an agriculturist to a non-agriculturist. 

The Zhob valley was occupied at the end of 1889 and up pinanob. 
to Maroh 31. 1890, the revenue and expenditure were history, 
treated as Imperial. ^ 

From the 1st of April, 1890, the revenues of the Bori, Zhob Provin- 
Kh^tr^n, and Zhob valleys and the expenditure connected 
with their administration wore classed as provincial. The 
provinoialised items of expenditure excluded the pay of the 
Political A ge nt, Assistant Political Agent, Zhob Levy Corps, 

Mando Eh6l levies ( Bs. 25,000 } and the cost of the Gomal road, 
but they included the cost of the police and levies in the 
Bori valley ( Rs. 13,800 + 4,250 ) and the new Khc^tran levies 
(Bs. 9,840). During the three years, ending with March 31, 

1893, in which this arrangement lasted, the revenue average 
ed Bs. 3,35,449 and the expenditure Bs. 3,1 2,075 per annum. 
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Zkob Levy 
Corps Oon- 

tlBCt. 

Levies and 
Police Con- 
tract. 


New 

Contract. 


First qmti’- 
Provincial 
Settlement, 


A separate contract for the Zhob Levy Corps was sanc- 
tioned for three years ; the allotment for 1890-91 was 
Rs. 1^64,290 and in each of the following two years 
Rs. 2,47,200. ‘ , 

A similar contract for the police and levies of the whole 
Province was sanctioned for three years, ending with March, 
1893. This contract did not inclade the Zhob valley 
levies, tbe annual cost, of which was Rs. 1,20,000 but included 
the cost of levy posts for the protection of tbe road and 
telegraph line on the Loralaf, Dera Ghazi Khdn route, and 
the Bargha Shiruiii service ( Rs. 7,C80), was subse- 
quently added. 

On the termination of these three contracts, a combined 
^tmsi-provinoial contract was sanctioned for fohr yeai’s from 
the 1st of April, 1893, in which were also included the pay 
and allowances of the Political Agent and the Assistant 
Political Agent. 

From .the 1st of April, 1897, a fresh gw<?si-provincial 
settlement was sanctioned for a period of five years for the 
whole of the Baluchist^ Agency, end the settlement was 
again renewed from April, 11902; the salaries dehitable 
to head ** Political Agents ” being excluded from the arrange- 
ment. 

Table XV, Volume B, shows the revenue of the District 

r 

from all sources in each year from 1897-98 to 1904-05. The 
main sources of income are Land Revenue, Excise and 
Stamps, to which are added minor items under Law and 
Justice, Jails, Registration, Assessed Taxes, Public Works, 
and Miscellaneous. The annual receipts during the quin- 
quennial period of 1897-98 to 1901-02 averaged Rs. 1,28,694, 
to which Land Revenue contributed Rs. 1,07,814; Excise, 
Rs. 11, 085; Stamps, Rs. 4,753; and other items Rs. 5,042. 
In 1902-08 the receipts amounted to Rs. 1,29,726, while in 
1904-05 they were Rs. 1,25,984. In the last mentioned 
year Land Revenue contributed Rs. 1,01,782 or about 
80 per oent.; Excise, Rs. 9,897; Stamps, Rs. 6,057; and 
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the balance of Es. 9,248 was made up of Eegistration, Law Finakck. 
and Justicei Miscellaneous and Public Works. W here the 
land revenue is chiefly levied by a share of the produce, the 
receipts must necessarily vary with the seasons. In 1904-05 
the decrease under this head was due to the very poor 
kharif crop. Owing to the drought which prevailed in 
August and September, 1904, the dry crop cultivation failed 
altogether and the out-turn of irrigated crops was also less 
owing to diminution of water supply of the springs and 

IiuUI'OSOS • 

Khun Bahadur Mir Shams Shah, Settlement Extra Assis- 
tant Commissioner, says* in respect to the Kila Saifulla Karly reveone 
tahsil that ‘^its early history is so wrapt up in obscurity that 
it is difficult to ascertain what revenue was realised from it 
in the time of former kings. Probably under the Mughal 
rule, Kila Saifulla and the Hindubagh tahsils formed a part 
of Pishin ( then a District of Kandahar Province ) which, 
according to the Ain-i-Akbar i, was subject to a regular 
revenue demand. In the time of Ahmad Shah Abdali the 
Sanzar Kh41 Kdkars, who form the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the tahsil paid one sheep per flock as annual revenue. 

When Ahmad Sh/ih bestowed the Government of Zhob on 
B4kar Kika of the Jogissai family, he and his successors 
received revenue at varying rates. When Muhummadzai 
Barakzai AfghSns succeeded the Sadozai dynasty, it does 
not appear that any regular revenue was realised by the 
supreme government from this UdkOf as the descendants of 
B4kar Kika regarded themselves independent governors or 
rnlers of Zhob.” 

In the Hindubagh Settlement report (1905) it is stated on 
the information furnished by leading men that in the time 
of Ahmad Sh4h the Sanatia Edkars paid-one tenth of the 
gross produce of their lands and the Sanzar Khdls one sheep 
per flock . The tribal headmen collected the revenue and paid 
at Ke^udah^r, where they were presented valuable KhiUaU. 

* Final Beport on the Settlement of the KUa Saifulla tahsil (1906), 

so M 




Lavd 

Bbvsnub. 
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BaMdnr Eh4n and Hasan Eh&n Sanatia K&kara, and L41 
Eh4n andEhw&ja Ehizar, Sanzar EIi^Ib, acted as collectora 
of revenue one after the other. It is also said that in Ahmad 
ShUh’s time the tribes supplied 8 men-at-arms and this yas 
commuted to revenue in kind. Bahddur Ehan^ Sanatia, 
accompanied Ahmad Sh4h to Delhi and died there. When 
Ahmad Shdh became feeble, the E4kars threw off the yoke. 
Later on Ehuahdil Ehan, Afghan Governor of Pishin, fixed 
a cash assessment of Rs. 200 on this ildha which was raised 
to Rs. 240 in the following year and to Bs. 280 later. 
Owing to this enhancement the people became discontented 
and fled to the hills. Shahb&z Khdn, Kakar, got a cavalry 
and infantry detachment from Pishin and fought with the 
people, burnt their crops and houses and many were killed, 
some of the leading men were kept in Pishin in confinement 
for a year. The people mastered strong, stormed the 
Ehushdil Eh^n fort and released their men.” * It would 
appear that latterly at all events suoh right to the revenue 
as existed in pre-British days, lay with the Jogizai Sardir 
KMUy and that they levied certain contributions voluntary 
or otherwise from the tribesmen. In 1897 Captain Archer, 
then Political Agent, Zhob, computed that the annual 
income of the Joglzais was about Rs. 16,270 and comprised 
the following items : — 

• Bs. 

ContributionB paid by the Mando 

Eh4l8 240 

Contributions paid by the Lawanas of 

Tirwah 200 

Contributions levied from the Hindu 
traders of Mina Bazar ••• ... 200 

Grain contributions paid by Barat Ehdls, 

Sargaras of Hindubagh, Mdrddnzais 
and Haidarzais about 220 maunds 550 

* Report on the Bettlement of the Hindnl^gh tahftil by Qjki Abdalls 
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Hb. 

Contribation for harazar or noon-day 

meal ... 80 

• One sbeep annually from every flock in 
Central Zhob and tbe hills lying to the 
north of it and from flocks passing 
through the valley to the grazing 
ground ( 3,000 sheep ) ... ... ...12,000 

Transit dues at Es. 2-8 per camel load 
of merchandise passing through the 

country 3,000 

When the country passed into the hands of the British Modem 
Government, the contributions levied by the Joglzais ceased, 
and they were compensated by mudfia and allowances which '* 

are mentioned later. The revenue was imposed at the rate 
of one-sixth of the gross produce, which is the existing rate 
( 1906 ), and it is levied by division of the grain heap ( batdi ) 
or appraisement of standing crops ( iashkhts ) and in some 
cases by a cash rate on green crops. Government takes 
the same share of the straw also, but the straw of rice and 
millets ( china and kangni ) is not taxed. In 1895—7, 

Mr. J. A. Crawford, the Bevenue Commissioner, imposed cash 
assessments for short times varying from three to five years 
on 116 irrigated villages in Central and Upper Zhob, the 
annual assessment being Rs. 21,822 including Rs. 320 on 
account of grazing tax payable by 16 Mehtarzai villages 
in Hindubdgh. These assessments were based upon the 
consent of the people concerned and upon an average of the 
Government share of the produce in past years, converted « 
into cash at moderate rates, the cash total being subject to 
a remission of 10 |per cent. On the termination of these 
contracts, the old system was reintroduced, though in a few 
villages in the Fort Sandeman tahsil temporary contracts 
still exist. 

As already mentioned the revenue on tnisoellaneous crops ^ 

is assessed by rough measurements in cash at rates which miBoeiianeouB 

crops. 
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Land vary. The following table shows the rates at present (1906) 
Bevknitb. 1 . . 1. 1 

prevalent in each tahsil 


Kameof 

Flaoe. 

RABI PBB ACBB. 


Khabif fbb Aobb. ^ 

Sahg khurda 
or crops out 
green for 
fodder. 

Sweet 

melons. 

Water- 

melons. 

Onions. 

Lucerne ^ 

Carrots 
and other 
vegeta- 
bles. 

Baht khurda 
or crops cut 
green for 
fodder. 

Fort Sande- 
man tahsil. 

Uik 10. 

R8.1B, 13, 
and S On 
Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd 
class, res- 
pectively 

Rs. 18, 
13, and 
3 on l8t, 
2nd, and 
3rd class ; 
respect- 
ively. 


As. 4 per 
mauud. 


.Rs. 10 

Hindob&gh 
and Kila Sai- 
fulla tahsila. 

Ba. S-S-l 

Rs. 4, 6, 
and 8. 

Rs. 4, 6, 
.and 8. 

Rh. 10 
and 18. 

Rs. 8-5.4 

Rs. 5. 

Rs. 8-5-4 


Sale of reve- The Government share of revenue grain and straw 
nne grain, ggcertained by hatdi or tashkhis is generally sold back to 
the zamindars at reasonable rates which have to be approved, 
for each harvest, by the Revenue Oommissioner. 

Survey and With the exception of a few villages in the Port Sande- 

Settlement, tahsfl, which are under temporary cash assessment, 

fixed cash assessment has not been introduced in any part 
of the District. In the two tahsfls of the Upper Zhob sub- 
division, i.e., Hindubdgh and Kila Saifulla, a survey was 
made and records of rights prepared in 19b 1-0 2. As a 
preliminary step to settlement operations, boundaries of 
mauzas or villages were fixed and a traverse survey was 
made by an officer of the Survey Department of India. 
The survey was made on the plane table system and maps 
were prepared on the scale of 16 inches to a mile or 
60 karam* to an inch. The operation were confined only to 
irrigable lands and such sailabaf khushkdba, and uncultivated 
plots as came within the limits of irrigable area. Kdkar 
Khurasdn and the village of Kajfr in the Hindubdgh tahsfl 
were excluded from the operations. 


A haram is aqulvolent to two paces. 
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In the Hindnbfigh iahefl the survey was field to field in 
all circles except Kazha which was subjected to th&kba»t* 
owing to the kh&m (temporary) division of land prevalent 
there. In the Kila Saifulla tahsil, all villages were snbjeoted 
to Mkhaal survey owing to the hUm division of land except 
in certain villages (most of which are situated on hill 
sides) in which the survey was made field to field. The 
following table shows the area surveyed in each tahsil 
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1,360 

21,642 
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66 

31,7.‘» 
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1,881 

8,674 

30,907 
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75 
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7.018 
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71 
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13.119 
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71 
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• A inrvey ahowiag only the honndaries and difeieat 

of land inan estate as dtoUngniahed from field to field lurvay. 
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^ ^^9 coarse of the Settlement Survey a record of rights 
mus prepared for each of these tabsfls and inolnded Index 
to Settlement record ; list of assessment ( colnmn of assess- 
ment left blank ), Field map ; Field index ; Fahrist mahdy 
documents relating to each estate ; pedigree 
its mainte- table of proprietary body ; statement showing division of 
water ; statement showing number of holdings, the names 
of ownerS) tenantSi mortgagees^ and their respective shares 
in the produce ; list of water mills ( column of assessment 
left blank ) ; statement of revenue free holdings; and Rohkdr- 
i-Ahhir or final orders on each record. In June, 1906, rules 
were issued for the guidance of revenue officials for proper 
maintenance of these records, and among other matters it 
was directed that every patwari was to maintain for each of 
the mahdU or estates in his charge, a harvest inspection 
register ; a return of crops ; a register of mutations ; a 
yearly total of transfers ; Jamahandi or register of holdings 
of owners and tenants, showing land held by each and 
amounts payable as rent, etc., and yearly register of area, 
and that patwaris should first of all ‘ prepare, under the 
supervision of the Field kdndngos, a copy of the field maps 
of their own estates by means of tracings on calico, as 
described in Appendix VIII of the Manual of Mensuration 
for patwaris, this map to give only the shape of the fields 
and their hhasra or numbers without (giving their 
dimensions and to be called shajra girddwaru It was to be 
used by the patwaris at the time of making crop inspect 
tions, and being handy and portable would be most suitable 
for out-door work. 

It was not considered advisable to introduce a cash assess- 
ment in these tahsila as no reliable data existed on which a 
cash assessment could be based. The amount of revenue 
realized during past years by appraiisement of crops did not 
furmsh a criterion that could be relied upon, for by valua- 
tion of crops it is difficult or rather impossibU tp fom a 
correct estimate of the amoiint that pan &irly be bm 
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the Government share* Moreoveri had a cash assessment Iiako 
been attempted on the basis of the revenue receipts of 
previous years, it would have entailed a considerable loss 
tojQovernment, as these years were generally bad and the 
receipts then stood very low; thetahsil in general had also 
never been subjected to haidi and it was, therefore^ difficult 
to form a correct estimate of the Government share of the 
produce that could have formed a basis for assessment, and 
lastly the people as a whole were opposed to cash assess- 
ment and a settlement by consent involved a considerable 
loss. The operations, however, so far as they went were 
not void of value. Khan Bahadur Mir Shams Shah, Settle- 
ment Extra Assistant Commissioner, concluded his report 
on the Settlement of the Kila Saifulla tahsil by saying that 
the records prepared in the Settlement, and the annual 
papers that shall be prepared hereafter in connection there- 
with will be of undoubted help in placing the revenue admin- 
istration of the tahsil on a firm basis. The record of 
rights would furnish an accurate and correct information to 
officers regarding nature of rights and other points con- 
nected with cultivation of lands. Besides, a settlement 
record will provide a valuable material for checking accu- 
racy of the present rough revenue assessments and would 
facilitate the settlement of land disputes. Moreover in the 
course of tBe preparation of the record of rights, many 
inter-village and inter-tribal boundaries have been settled 
and it would have the effect of lessening further disputes 
and thus tend to increase cultivation. ” 

As the major portion of the revenue is levied in kind, the Statistics of 
aggregate amount coUeoted flactuates with the character of nne. 
the agricultural seasons and the prevailing prices. Table 
XYl^ Yolnme B, shows the revenue in kind realised in each 
tahsil for each of the eight years from 1897-8 to 1904-5 « 

and the average price at which each article was sold. The 
principal item is wheat. The largest amount of produce 
oolleoted was 16|770 maundsin 1901-2, which was sold at 
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an average rate of Be. 1-14-1 a mannd^ and the lowest 
8^128 maunds in 1900-1 which brought an average price of 
Bs. 2-13-2 per maund. The decrease in the latter year 
was attributed to the insufficient and late rains for the r^bi 
crops gathered that year. In 1904-5 the total revenue in 
wheat amounted to 15,532 maunds and was sold at an aver- 
age rate of Rs. 2-0-11 per maund. Of the total, 7,242 
maunds were contributed by Kila Saifulla and the balance 
in about equal proportions by the Hindubagh and Fort 
Sandeman tahsils. The principal items of revenue from the 
hharif harvest in 1904-5 were maize 2,488 maunds 
( average price Bs. 2-0-5 per maund ), and rice 840 maunds 
( B. 1-10 ). The largest amount of juari ( 5,756 maunds ) 
was realised in 1 903-4 ( price B. 1-5-4 ), but only 
68 maunds were collected in 1904-5 owing to failure of 
crops due to drought. 

Table XVII, Volume B, besides embodying the figures 
obtained from table XVI, shows the land revenue realised 
in cash, such as temporary contracts, miscellaneous laud 
revenue, tax on water mills and grazing tax during the 
eight years ending with March, 1905. The annual average 
receipts for the quinquennial period ending with the year 
1901-2 amounted to Bs. 1,07,814, the highest amount 
Bs. 57,065, being contributed by the Fort Sandeman tahsil 
and the lowest Bs. 19,089 by the Hindubagh tahsil. During 
1904-5, the total receipts of the District amounted to 
Bs. 1,01,782 ; Fort Sandeman tahsil Bs. 42,842 ; Kila 
Saifulla Bs. 31,481 ; and Hindubagh Bs. 27,459 

The land tenures of the District are of a simple nature. 
Government is the sole collector of revenue except in the 
following localities where the Jogizai jdgirddra are 
permitted to levy one-tenth of the produce as revenue — 
(a)Zarghtin Kh4nson of Sard4r Shahb4z Khan, Jogizai, from 
lands in the Ghntti Kar4z owned by others than Jogizais ; 
and (b) Sardar Bahadur Nawab Bangal Kh4n, Jogizai, 
from 14jr akavdroz of M4nki Kar4z in. the Kila Saifulla 
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tahsll. Those jdgirs, among others, wore sanctioned in land 
view of the importance of the position held by the Jogizais 
before the occupation of the valley by tho British Govern- 
ment. The revenue free grants and allowances enjoyed by 
this family are mentioned later in this section. 

Most of the cultivators are peasant proprietors ; tho only Tho origin 
other class represented in the District iiro tenants, tho o?teuanciefc* 
majority of whom are only temporary. The greater part of 
tho laud remained uncultivated and was gradually occupied 
by tho diiferent tribes first for grazing and then for 
cultivation. A gcueral distribution of tlie country among 
tho principal sections of tho Sanzar Khcls is said to have 
taken place in the time of Sanzar Kika, The division 
among tho sections themselves was made in proportion to 
tho number of families or among individual males. Land 
was also acqniroti as compensation for the loss of men 
killed in blood feuds, . occasionally in part payment of 
bride-price, and hamsdyaliH who had sought protection 
with tribes were sometimes admitted into the tribes and 
given a sbare iu the tribal land. Thus tho Sibzais,. 
originally llotak Gliilzais, wore amalgamated with the 
Akhtarzai Kakars and givon a share in land. 

Cases of acquisition by purohaso arc fdso met with, and 
tho Khostis are said to liave purchased lands from the 
Kibzais, the Safis in Fort ISandoman from tho Mando 
Khels, and the Kabiilzaij Shamarozai and Sulaimanzai 
branches of the Kibzais bought tho Jhalar lands from tho 
Utmdn Khols. In those various ways a body of peasant 
proprietors has arisen, owning their own lands and culti- 
vating their own fields. 

The greater portion of the lands in all tho three tahsils Custom of 
is permanently divided, but there are a few exceptions to 
this. Tho lands in Kazha in tho Hindubagh tahsll aro 
divided for each harvest according to tho shares in water 
held permanently and the same system applies to all 
irrigated lands in the Kila Saifulla tahsll except to small 

31 1C 
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Land patches of land on bill sides irrigated by small springs 

The water raised from the Zhob river for irrigation 
between Btdinzai and Mnghal Eot is permanently divided, 
but the lands in some of the villages are liable to encroach- 
ment:by the river and in such villages periodical division 
of lands takes place. The Jhalar lands were purchased 
by the Eibzais of Oosa from the Utmim Eh^ls^ and in 1899^ 
they were divided among the three sections : Eabdlzai half^ 
Shamamzai and Su1aim4nzai half. The former made a 
permanent division of their lands among individnalsi but 
the latter two sections hold their land jointly and distribute 
it for each harvest among all adnlt males present in the 
village. The lands of the Apozai village are permanently 
divided, but for the kharif harvest in each year the water 
obtainable from the Sili^za stream is distributed among male 
members who themselves or whoso families are present in 
the village, a minor getting half a share. 

TenantiaAd The lands are as a rule cultivated by the landlords 
themselves, but in a few oases tenants are employed who 
are tenants-at-will, ordinarily changed after each harvest. 
In some cases tenants are engaged for longer periods 
varying from 5 to 20 years, and in such cases they cannot 
be ejected within the term of their tenancy. Cases of this 
sort are known in the Eila Saifulla and Fort Sandeman 
tahsils. In the latter tahsil the ajd system prevails among 
the Mando Ehdls, under which a tenant imdertakes to 
construct a water channel, improve and cultivate waste 
land, bear all expenses for a fixed term of years and to pay 
the landlord, as rent, a share of the produce varying from 
one-eighth to one- tenth after deducting Government 
revenue. At the end of the term the land and water are 
handed over to the landlord without any compensation. 

Siieof hold- No information is available for the Fort Sandeman tahsil 
with regard to the size of holdings, as the t^sll has not 
been surveyed. In the remaining two tahsils the data m?e 
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inoomplete^ as no distinction had been made in the Settle- 
xnent records between the number of holdings in irrigated 
and in dry crop areas^ and large areas of this latter class 
outi)}de the irrigated villages have not been surveyed. The 
following remarks arOj therefore, necessarily incomplete. 

In the Eala Saifnlla tahsil the total number of holdings 
recorded during the survey, was 1,856, and the area of 
irrigable land, including gardens 21,678 acres which would 
give about 16 acres as the size of a holding in irrigable 
land. Besides this there were 6,676 acres of cultivable 
land which would add about another 5 acres to a holding 
In the Bindub5gh tahsil the total number of holdings was. 

7,018 and the area of the irrigable land including gardens 
was 17,849 which allows about 24 acres as the area of a 
holding. The cultivable area in this tahsil was 6,342 acres 
which would add another acre to a holding. In connections 
with these statements it must be remembered that the 
irrigable land is classified according to its capacity to yield 
crops, the greater part of it yielding a crop only once in 
8, 4, or 6 years. 

The headman or malih as he is locally called, has always Headmen or 
been a prominent figure in the village and tribal organi- 
sation, and his duties have consisted in arbitrating aeration, 
between disputants, in keeping order and peace, and 
in cqlleoting 'the State demand where revenue was 
imposed. In areas remote from headquarters he still 
plays a part of no little importance. The final appointment 
and removal of the malihs rests with the Political Agent 
who is guided by the recommendation of the Sub-divisional 
officers and tribal considerations. These malihs are usually 
selected from men who are proprietors of large areas in a 
viahdl, who command the respect of their tribesmen and have 
n recognised tribal position. Their duties are primarily to 
assist in the collection of the Government revenue, to keep 
order and to inform the tahsil officials of the occurrence of 
any serious crime and of other important matters. A certain 
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number are employed in the levy service. The maliks are 
Bbvenub. lambarddri allowances ( haq^i’-malikdna ) on the gross 
land revenue, including grazing tax and tax on water mills, 
at a uniform rate of 5 per cent. • 

Incldenoe. As already mentioned the revenne is still levied in kind 
in the greater part of the District, and the figures of inci- 
donco of revenue per aero are not available, but the calcula- 
tions made in the course of the survey (1902-3) with regard 
to tho average annual revenue recovered from the irrigable 
or dbi cultivation daring 10 years ( 1892-3 to 1901-2) gave 
the following results for the Kila Saifulla tahsll : — 


Circle. 

Annuul 
receipts per 
irrigable 
acre. 

Annual 
receipts per 
cultivated 
acre. 


Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Kila Saifulla ... 

0 11 10 

1 14 5 

Ali Khel 

1 3 10 

2 11 10 

Musaflrpur 

2 2 4 

2 15 8 


Tho incidence is comparatively low in tho Kila Saifulla 
circle which is partly duo to tho fact that the area annually 
under crop is small and the chief crop raised is china which 
is a cheap article. 

Syft3m of re- The revenue being levied in kind the results of indifferent 
^speMlons?^ or of calamities adjust themselves automatically, 

and the necessity for suspension or remission of revenue 
seldom arises. Where the revenue is paid in cash, the 
Politica Agent may direct that the whole or part of the land 
revenne falling due in an estate be suspended in cases of 
severe and continued calamity. All orders thus issued must 
be at once reported for the sanction of the Kevenue Com- 
missioner, who may cancel or modify them. Similarly, pro- 
posals for remission of land revenue have to bo reported to 
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tho Revonne Commissioner, who may sanction remissions up Land 

* ITE 

to a maximum of Rs. 250. Cases involving larger suras 
require the sanction of the Local Government. Remission 
of grazing tax and of the tax on water mills, may also be 
granted when there is unusual mortality duo to a drought 
and scarcity of fodder, or when a mill has, owing to no fault 
on the part of the proprietor, not boon in working order. 

The rules in force are ; — {a) that when waste laud is Exemption to 
reclaimed with tho aid of a takavi loan and is brought under fro^cv^nno! 
cultivation, no rov('nno may bo assessed on it until tho 
expiration of three years, reckoned from tho beginning of 
the harvest first reaped after the rcclaeaation was efiected. If 
no takdvi loan was obtained, the period of oxemption may 
bo extended to four years ; (/>) when khmhkdba hirnl haa 
been improved by irrigation with the aid of a takdvi loan, < 

tho period of exi'inption is four years ; ifi tho ease of waste 
land which has been improved by irrigation or of an im- 
provement, either of khushJniha or wa^.to, which has been 
made without tho aid of a loan, tho period of oxomption may 
bo extended to five years ,* (c) new water mills, constructed 
with or without tho aid of Government loans, are, on suffi- 
cient reasons being shown, exempt from taxation for two or 
three years as tho ease may bo. In spocial eases theso 
periods may be further prolonged, 

No final decision has yet been arrived at in regard to waste Waste lands, 
land. In tho draft of the proposed Laud Revenuo Regula- 
tion for Baluchistan, which is still ( 1005 ) under considera- 
tion, a provision has been included giving Government the 
presumptive right to all lands comprised in hills, forests, and 
to unclaimed or unoccupied land. 

Under tho provisions of tho Civil Justice Law and BoBtrictiona- 
Regulation, agricultural land cannot bo sold in execution of ^ 

a decree without the sanction of the Local Government, and non-agric a 1* 
it is usually made a condition of the sale that tho land shall *“*’****' 
not be sold to non-agriculturists. In tho draft Land Reve- 
nue Regulation above referred to, a provision bus been made 
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that no agricnltnral right in land dball he alienated by 
transfer^ sale^ gift, mortgage, or other private contract to any 
person— (1) who is not entered in a record of rights as a 
member of the proprietary body of an estate ; or (2) i6 the 
transferee is resident in a part of Baluchistan where no such 
record of rights has been prepared, unless the transferee is 
a Pathdn or Baloch land owner, and unless he is approved 
by the headmen of the village where the land is situated. 
This draft has not yet ( 1905 ) become law, but its provisions 
are taken as a guide and land cannot be sold and mortgaged 
with possession to aliens without the permission of the 
District officer. 

The total area of Government land occupied by the Fort 
Sandeman Civil and Military station is 558 acres, of which 
229 acres lie in the Civil and 329 in Military limits. The 
greater part of this land was waste and no compensation 
was therefore paid for it. Payment was, however, made 
for— (a) 30 acres of land and 3-20thB of the Siliaza water 
bought in 1890 for Es. 1,400 from military funds ; ( 5 ) 
18^ acres of land bought for Rs. 882-12-0 from Provincial 
Revenues for the Z hob Levy Corps lines, and 4 acres bought 
from the Bazar Fund ; and (c) 4-20thB of the Siliaza water 
purchased in 1897 for Rs. 6,600 from Provincial Revenues, 
The Government, therefore, owns 7-20th8 of the Sili&a 
stream, the water of which is used for the irrigation of 
gardens and roadside trees and of land leased for cultivation, 
the lessees paying one-third of the produce as revenue 
and rent. 

In the course of the revenue survey the area of Govm- 
ment lan<ls in Hindubagh tahsil was ascertained to be 87 
acres, chiefly under roads, rest houses, and other Government 
buildings, but including also about 2 acres of land taken up 
for a Government garden. This latter land and also one- 
eighteenth of the whole supply or ha^ shavdroz of the Earn 
Ear4z were purchased for Rs, 225-12-6 and Rs. 400, 
respectively. 
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In the Cila Saif alia tahsil the GoTernment lands measured Land 

by the Settlement staff in 1902-3 amounted to 1D6 acresi of 
which 9 acres were irrigabloi 69 acres cultivable and 28 
aci^s uncaltivable. This includes abcut 62 acres * of land at 
T6nishpa, which^ with a spring of water^ was purchased 
in 1892 for Bs. 2,660 from Murad Ali and MulU Bostan 
Shdh^zai. A portion of this is leased for cultivation and 
one-third of the produce is levied as rent and revenue. 

The number of water mills in each tahsil is shown in the Water milla 
following statement 


TahsC. 

Fort Sondeman 
Hindub^gh ... 
Kila Saifulla 

Total 



The water mills are assessed annually, the basis of assess- 
ment being one-sixth of the receipts. 

The average assessment per water mill for the year 1904-5 
amounted to^Bs. 12-11-7 in the Fort Sandeman tahsil# 

Bs. 8-14-11 in Hindubdgh, and Bs. 12-14-10 in the Kila 
Saifulla tahsil. 

In pre-British days the flOckowners gave a sheep or goat Grasing tea* 
annually from every flock to the Jogizai sarddr. Grazing 
tax or timi was for the flrst time levied in the District in 
3891-2 at the following rates which were sanctioned for 
the whole of the Agency 

BB.a. p. 

Male camel ••• ••• 0 8 0 

Female camel ••• 10 0 

* The Political Agent's office records show that the area acquired at 
TiniKhpa is SB araes, 8 roodsi 83 poles, which 48 acres, 1 rood, Ipole are 
cttltiirahle. 

■ • y 
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Bs. a. p 

Buffalo 

0 8 0 

Cattle ... ••• 

... 0 6 0 

Donkey 

0 4 0 

Shoop orgeat ... 

0 10 


Animals which arc exempt include horses^ honafide plough 
bullocks, and milch cows kept for private use by villagers. 

Collections are carried out once a year by the tahsil esta- 
blishment with the aid of the headmen, either by actual 
enumeration of the cattle (mal shuwdri)^ or by temporary 
contracts ( ijurns ). In cases of nomads, tho enumeration 
system is generally adopted, Ileadrnen who assist are paid 
6 per cent, on the collections as their remuneration. The 
income derived from the grazing tax collected throughout 
the District during the year 1904-05 was as follows ; — 

Rs. 

From settled inhabitants 17,758 
From nomads ... ... 22,395 

Total ... Rs. 40,153 

The proceeds of tho tax are credited into the District 
accounts under Land Revenue, and the average collections of 
the quinquennial period, ending with tho 31^t of March, 
1905, show that tho sum obtained from it amounted to 33 per 
cent, of tho total land revenue receipts, of which 1 7 per cent, 
was contributed by tho settled inhabitants and 16 per cent, 
by nomads. 

Special arraugernenta have been made with the Sulaiman 
Khela for tho grazing tax payable by them and these have 
boon described in detail under population.* The tax paid 
by them has averaged Rs. 2,062 per annum between 
1898-9 and 1903-4, while the receipts in 1904-05 were only 
Rs. 550. In 1905-6 they rose to Rs. 906. Tho headmen 
are paid allowances aggrogatiug Rs. 1,550 per annum. 


* Page 82, 8ulaim4u Kh^la. 
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In 1896 it was brought to notice that the Powindahs pro- Land 
ceeding from Afghanistan through Zhob to tho Punjab 
were taxed thrice^ viz j in Afghanistan, Zhob and Dora 
Ismail Khiin and tho Panjab Government and tho Agent Powindahs in 
to the Govornor-Geiioral agreed that Powindahs proceeding 
to tho Punjab through the Zao, Chuhar Khcl Dahana and 
Vihowa passes, should, in future, bo taxed only onco in 
Zhob and at Zbob rates, and that the collections roalizod 
from those Powindahs whether they stayed a long or short 
time in Zhob should bo shared between tho Punjab and 
Zhob in llio proportion of three-liftbs and two-Pifths^ 
respectively, after deducting the cost of collecting establish, 
ment; tho arrangement was first introduced for 2 years from 
April, 1SD7, but was siibsoquontly extended to March, 11)02. 

From 1897-8 to 1900-1 tho total receipts amounted to 
Its. 18,803, the expenditure on establishment and lamhar- 
dur iallowaucos was Rs, 2,021, leaving nob receipts Rs. U),782» 
of which Rs. 10,009 Avero crodibod to tho Punjab Government. 

On the creation of tho North-West Frontier Provinco, and 
tho transfer to it, among others, of the Dura Ismail Khan 
District from tho Punjab, the question of apportionment of 
this revenue came under consideration, and it was arranged 
in 1903 between the North-West Frontier Provinco and 


Baluchistfin administrations that tho rates of grazing tax on 
all Powindahs proceeding by passes between the Gomal and 
the Khar pass should bo raisod to the amounts noted in tho 

• Male camel., from Ae. 8 to 12 per head 

Female camelfl, from Rs. 1 to 1-8 „ no Zhob posts for 

Sheep and goats, from As. 1 to 2 „ ,, n .• e 

Cows and bullocks, As, 6 old rato „ tno collection of 

Donkeys, As. 4 old rate „ grazing tax should 

be established east of Domandi, save tho one at Mir AH 
Khel. The Agent to tho Governor-General in Baluchistan 
agreed to make over to the North-West Frontier Province 
a lump sum, at the end of the season, being four-fifths of the 
amount evidenced by such of tho iimi receipts issued by 
2hob officials as tho establishment at Murtaza (North-West 
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IiANd Frontier Province } may be able to collect from Fowinda&» 
BiurBuuB. reached that point from Zhob. 

BevenQQ free A detailed list of revenue free grants^ grain and casb 
allowances sanctioned from time to time since the ocpn- 
lowanoei. potion of the District in 1890 is given in table XVIII^ 
Volume B. The aggregate valne of these grants on March 
31^ 1906^ was Bs. 11,2624-2 which represents abont 11 
per cent, of the total land revenue, and the following state- 
ment shows the distribution by tahsUs 



Land ro- 
venue. 

Orasing 

tax. 

Water 
mills . 

Grain al> 
bwances 

i 

Gash al- 
lowanoes 

1 

1 

Total. 


Ks. 

iis. 

Hs. 

Bs. 

Hs. 

Its. 

Forfc Sandoman 

tahail. 

OSlrii-ll 

S»-4-0 

20-0-0 



M.wt 

1.004.0.U 

HlnduWgh tebaU. 


27-U-O 

.... 

753-0-0 

M.IM 

1,086-i-e 

Kila BalCalla tahiil, 

1,701-7-6 


40-0-0 

7/aiHH) 

WHH) 

9,881-00 

Total M. 

8,698-8.1 

271-lA-O 

eouo-0 

7,779-(H) 

850-0-0 

11,181-14 


These figures do not include — (1) the land revenne and 
grazing tax mu&fi enjoyed by the Harip&ls in the Fori 
Sandeman tahsil, and (2) the grazing tax of the 
Mak6m Kahol of the Kila Saifnlla JogiaaiSi the valne of 
which has not been ascertained. Most of these muafit 
are for the life time of the grantees, and some for shorter 
termsi and all are subject to the usual conditions of future 
good service and loyalty to Government. The mu^s 
enjoyed by— (1) the Haripils ; (2) the keepers of the shrine 
of Husain Nika ; and (8) the Jogiiais may be specially 
mentioned. 

TheHaripfl The Haripils'are a small tribe (1,598 persons), inhabiting 
the western slopes of the Shin-ghar range. They claim 
to be Saiads and are held in oonnderable reapeot by the 
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neighboaring tribes. Tradition states that they were lahd 
invited to take up their present position by the Mando 
Kh^Is and Shiranis in order to ensure that part of the 
ociintry against the Wazir raids, and it is a curious fact 
that during our occupation of Zhob, the Wazirs have 
never raided Shln-ghar. When the Zhob valley was first 
occupied ( 1890), the neighbouring tribes petitioned that 
the Haripdls should be exempted from the payment of 
revenue and their lands and cattle were accordingly exempt- 
ed from taxation, until further orders. The cultivation of 
the Haripals is not very extensive, but they have a 
oonsiderahle number of fiocks, and many of them are 
engaged in trade. 

This shrine is held in much respect by the people of Huain Nika 
Fort Sandeman and especially by the Sulaimdn Khdls who "*“'*'^* 
are an important tribe and of whom some fow winter in 
the District. It was at the request of the Sulaimdn Khdls, 
with whom it is very desirable to maintain and cement 
political relations, that this mudfi was sanctioned until 
further orders. The laud in respect of which mudfi was 
sanctioned measures 62 acres, 1 rood, and 4 poles, and its 
annual revenue is about Rs. 114. 

As already mentioned in the sections on History and Grants to the 
Population the Jogizai group among the Kdkars have KiSfaShilL. 
always enjoyed a position of great importance and influence* 

Writing in 1897 Captain Showers, then Assistant Political 
Agent, Upper Zhob said : ** The Jogizais like other Kdkars, 
trace their origin bock through some 23 generations to 
Central Asian nomads who migrated southwards sometime 
before we hear of Eak • • . . Fourth in descent from E4k 
comes San jar who gave his name to the Sanjar Khel El^kara 
included among whom are the bulk of the Kdkars in the 
Zhob District. Sanjar's eldest son was Ali, and from Ali 
In direct suooession by the elder branch through eight 
generations we get Jogi, the ancestor of the Jogizai clan. 

The Jogfzais thus by right of birth stand at the head of 
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Land all the K^kar tribes. It is this position of the Jogissais as 
BbvenuB; the direct older branch of the Kakars that gives them their 
importance. Even distant branches, such as the Sanatia 
Kakars, who have long ceased to have any direct relaticyis 
with the elder branch, hold the Jogizais in respect. With 
nearer branches and especially with all those descended 
from Ali and now known as Shadozais or Ereplaria (the 
Batozais, Ismdilzais, Daulatzais, Ghorezais, llaidarzais, etc., 
who inhabit central Zhob) their position has always been 
fully recognised. They arc also said to have been Consi- 
dered tlio priests of the tribe which has doubtless even 
further extended their inlluence and authority. It is quite 
certain that largo voluntary contributions haro always been 
made them for thoir subsistence by the other tribes of 
central Zhob. 

Sail jar had 13 sons, and in the distribution of land 
that took place among them, the portion that foil to Ali, 
and through him to his descendants Jalal and Jogi, was 
the hilly country lying to the north of the central Zhob 
valley and comprising tracts now known as Khuisura, Rod 
Joglzai, Khushnob, etc. The country consists principally 
of grazing grounds, but thoro are some cultivablo pieces 
also. It was not until comparativoly recently, some 3 or 4 
generations ago, that the clan acquired the lands they 
now possess near Kila Saifnlla in the main vafley. It was 
about this time too that the clan, having waxed numorons 
and powerful, assumed a new character, and were able to 
exact by force, contributions other than those voluntarily 
mado them by tho Ali tribes. Their preponderance in 
central Zhob, therefore, became greater than ever, and at 
the time of our advent among them in 1890, they were 
undoubtedly the leading and ruling family in the 
country.” 

The principal personages among the Jogizais before 
the Zhob valloy was occupied were — (1) Sh6h 
Jahdn, grandfather of S. B. Muhammad Akbar Khan" 

■I- 
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the present leader of the Nawab Kahol; (2) Dost Maham- Land 
mad, father of the lato S. B. Nawiib Bangui Kh4n ; and (3) 

Shahbaz Khan, father of Zarghdn Khun, The value of 
thf contributions received by the Jogizaisfrora neighbouring 
tribes and of the transit duos collected by them on mer- 
chandise that passed through the country previous to the 
British occupation, was estimated by Captain Archer to 
be Ba. 10,270, details of which have already been given 
under early history of land revenue. These contributions 
and dues levied by the Joglzais naturally ceased on the 
oocuputioii of tho District by the British, and it was in 
consideration of these sources of income lost to the Jogizaia 
and to tho important position hold by them that grain 
allowances (4,175 maunds ), cash allowances (Its. 5,‘r)J<t) per 
annum ), Levy service ( lls. 3,840 per annum ), and land 
j.ovoiuio-freo gnMits (valued at Us. 925) wore granted to tho 
Jogizui family. In 18!)7, fresh proposals were submitted 
by Captain Archer, then Political Agent, to improve tho 

position of this family, llo 

R«. computed that tho direct boiiofit 

•Cash allowance 5,yio derived by them from various 

Benefit from Levy Ser- 
vice i.Sfio concessions mado amounted an- 

Value of Grain Orants... !),170 „u;,lly to Ks. 17,295 ; and. 

Value of ... 1)25 i i i i . 

though this exceeded by about 

Rs. 1,000, tho estimated value 
of what they received before tho British took over tho 
country, ho advocated that it was for a number of 
reasons expedient to treat them liberally, and he pointed 
out that tliere was no doubt that in addition to tho 
regular and 2 '^‘*®^"^’oluntary contributions, many of 
th^ members of tho family bad managed to olftain 
considerable additions to tboir income by methods which 
we should be apt to call plunder and extortion, but 
which were not severely regarded by the public opinion 
o£’ the country ; that tho family was already large and 
ittust bo expected to increase ; that the younger branches 
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Land and tbe yonnger membara of the elder branches were rery 
badly off^ while their character as Jogbsais prcTented their 
merging into the general population as common labourers; 
and that the expenses of the chief men, and especially thojse 
of the working chief, 3* Muhamxnad Akbar KhUn, were 
now very heary, part, of them being incurred in connection 
with Government work. On the recommendation, therefore, 
of Captain Archer, the following further grants were sanc- 
tioned for the Joglzais, the cash allowances being given 
from the Levy Service 

(i) The, grant of monthly allowances of Bs. 50 to 
Said Eh&n and Aydb Khdn, sons of Shah Jahan Khdn 
Bs. SO each to Kalandar and Gul Karam, half-brothers 
of S. B. Bangui Khdn ; Bs. 30 to Dewdna and Bdz, 
nephews of Dost Muhammad; Bs. 10 to Paigul, Jaldlsai; 
and (2) the remission of the whole of the Jogizai graz- 
ing tax. 

Hill JogUais, Jogizais are represented by the headman Khande 

Khdn who did good service in bringing about the capture of 
the outlaw, Gola, MusaKhdl, who had committed numerous 
outrages in Zhob, He also did excellent service with 
the Baloch-Afghdn Boundary Commission, In 1899 the 
Government of India sanctioned the remission of the grazing 
tax in favour of these Jogizais on the understanding that if 
the flocks of the tribe ever became so numerous that the tax 
on them would exceed Bs. 200 a year, the tax would be le- 
vied on all animals in excess and distributed proportionately 
over the owners. In 1903 the remission of land revenue 
od the entire lands at Bod Jogizai held by Khande 
Khfin with others (valued at Bs. 142-10-7) was also 
sanctioned. These concessions were in addition to the 
Levy service and grain allowance ( 250 maunds ) enjoyed 
by Khande Khan. 

The Jogizai land revenue mud/is amounted on the Srlat of 
Match, 1905, to Bs 8,813-4-4, excluding the: grazing ^ 
remitted in favour of the Mukm Kahol Jogizais. T|0 
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following table shows the details of the mudfit, eto.| ezclod* Land 
ing I.e7y Service, enjoyed by this family BavuNuj 
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liAHD 

REVBKus, 


Name of 
BeccipicDt8. 

Land 

Bevenue. 

Grazing 

Tax. 

Water 

Mills. 

Grain 
Allowan- 
ces (value 
computed 
at Ans. 2 
a Maund). 

Cash 

Allow. 

anoes. 

Total. 


Bfl. 

a. 

p. 

Bs. 

a. 

P. 

Bs. 

a. 

P- 

Bs. 

a. 

p- 

Bs. 

a. 

P- 

Bs. 

a. 

P- 

Bill Jo^izaia 
Muila Mu- 
ha m mad, 
liahim of 
Eod Jogizai 

Khandc KhAn 
and others of 
RodJogtzai... 

7 

15 

6 













7 

16 

6 

112 

10 

7 







•fiOO 

0 

0 




642 

10 

7 

Mitha Khdl 
and Uostdu 
Kh(51. 




200 

0 

0 










20 1 

0 

0 

Total... 

150 

10 

0 

200 

0 

0 

... 

... 


•100 

0 





850 

10 

0 

Gbattd Total... 

1,21*7 

G 

d 

21( 

1.4 

0 

as 

0 

0 

o 

lO 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

8,81 5i 

4 

4 


MiecELLA- Tho salt used by the iudi<?oiious population in the Zhob 

NKOUB ^ 

Bevknueb District is tho earth salt made locally by the Lawitnaa, 
Mirzaia, Jal^ilzais, and Daulatzais in tho Upper Zhob sub- 
division. Tho method of its nianufactiire has already been 
described in tho section on Mines and Minerals. This 
salt is not at present (1905) taxed, ns its out-put is small and 
tho cost and difficulties of collection are groat. Tho alien 
population residing chiefly at Fort Sandoinf].!! and at other 
tahsfl licadquartor stations and out-posts uso the Punjab 
rock salt which pays duty at tho mines. 

Opium, The import, possession, and transport of opium and poppy 

heads is governod by rules issued by the Local Government 
m 1898 under the Opium Act. The cultivation of poppy is 
prohibited, and the supply required for local consumption 
is imported from the Punjab, under pass, by licensed 
vendors, who make their own arrangements for procuring 
it. Such imports pay no duty. 

The exclusive right of retailing opium, preparations of 
opium other than smoking preparations, and poppy heads 
Only Khamlc Khan. - 
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for ordinary purposes, is disposed of annually by auction by 
the Political Agent, subject to the sanction of the Revenue 
Commissioner, the number of shops at which sale is 
permitted, having been previously fixed. In 1904-6 the 
number of such shops was 11. Medical practitioners 
and druggists can obtain licenses to sell opium in forms 
other than smoking preparations, and poppy heads, for 
medicinal purposes only, on payment of a fee of Rs. 10 per 
annum. Smoking preparations may not be bought or sold, 
and must be made up by the smoker from opium in his 
lawful possession, and then only to the extent of one tola at 
a time. The ordinary limits of private possession are three 
tolas of opium and its preparations (other than smoking 
preparations ), and one seer of poppy heads. In 1904-5 the 
consumption of opium amounted to 24 seers 9 chittacks and 
of poppy heads 2 seers. The revenue realised was Rs. 640. 

Besides opium, the intoxicating or hemp drugs, which are 
controlled by regulations, are gdnja, charas, and bhang. 
Prior to the time of the Hemp Drugs Commission, the only 
restriction imposed was to farm out, by annual auction, the 
monopoly of the vend of these drugs at shops sanctioned by 
the Political Agent. The local cultivation of the hemp 
plant was stopped in 1896 throughout the Province and the 
contracts for retail and wholesale vend were separated in 
1902. At the* present time (1905) the number of licensed 
shops is 11. The ordinary source of supply is the Punjab 
and Sind. In February, 1902, revised rules were issued, 
under which the farmers are permitted to import the drugs 
from other British provinces in bond ; and these when eb 
imported, are stored in a bonded warehouse established at 
Sibi, where small fees are levied and issues to licensed 
vendors are taxed. The ordinary rates* of duty on drugs 
imported from British territory are Rs. 4 per seer on gdnja* 
Rs. 80 per maund on eharas, and Rs. 4 per maund on bha^ng , 
but imports from foreign territory are taxed at double rates. 
* The question of the revision of th^ rates is under oonaideration (190e)L 
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Ml6- 

OKLLAlfMOUi 

rbvbnuu. 


Country 
Bpirits and 
rum. 


Distillation of 
country 
liquor. 


The contracts for the right to sell the drugs, both by retail 
and wholesale, are sold annually by auction by the Political 
Agent, subject to the sanction of the Revenue Commissioner ^ 
who also fixes the number of shops. The ordinary limit of 
private possession is one seer in the case of hJiang, and kve 
tolas in the case of gdnja and charm. The consumption in 
1904-5 was cliaras 2 maunds 25 seers, and bhang 2 maunds 
7 seers, while no gdnnja was sold ; the revenue amounted to 
Rs. 2,200. 

The manufacture and vend of country spirits and rum are 
combined under a monopoly system. The right to manufac- 
ture and sell country liquors including rum is farmed 
annually by auction, the number of shops at which liquor is 
to be sold by the farmer or his agent being fixed previously. 
The number of such shops in 1905 was 11. More than one 
seer of country liquor cannot be sold to any one person at a 
time, except with the permission, in writing, of an Excise 
Officer authorised on this behalf by the Political Agent, 
No minimum price is imposed nor has the liquor to be of 
any specified strength. The revenue in 1904-5 was 
Rs. 6,200 for country liquor and Rs, 610 for rum. 

The distillery at Fort Sandoraan belongs to a private 
individual, who generally holds the contract for the vend 
of country liquors. The supply to out-stations is sent 
from Fort Sandeman. The materials ordiharily used in 
the distilliug of liquor are molasses ( gur ) and kikar or 
habdl bark. When preparing for fermentation, about 2 
maunds of gur are mixed with ten seers of bark and 
4 maunds of water, the wash being ready for use in 
about 12 days in summer and in about 16 days in Winter* 
Liquor of low strength, obtained from the first distillation 
of 6 hours, is called kaeha or chirakh. This chiral^ after 
a second distillation, lasting for about 12 hours, is known 
as kora dodtsha. Flavoured liquors are prepared by the 
addition of spices such as ilAchi ( cardamom ), turanj (citron ), 
guJM ( rose leaves ), saunf ( aniseed ), sund ( dry gingerly 
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and gdiar, or carrot eoeds. The selling price varies from Kis- 

• C£!ltCiA.2TEOUfl« 

B. 1-2-0 to K. 1-4-0 per quart bottle according to the Bivismub. 
quality of the liquor. 

Foreign liquors, which term includes liquors other than 
rum manufactured mother parts of India and imported into 
the District, are sold under wholesale and retail licenses^ 
which are granted by the Political Agent on payment of 
fixed fees. These amount to Us. 32 per annum for wholesale 
licenses, and Rs. 150 pec annum for ordinary retail shops. 

There are also diik bungalow licenses. The most important 
conditions of retail licenses are, that no quantity of liquor 
greater than two imperial gallons, or twelve quart bottles, or 
less than one bottle, shall be sold to any one person at one 
time, and that no spirituous liquor, except spirits of wine 
and methylated spirits, shall be sold for less than R. 1-8*0 per 
bottle. The latter provision is mainly intended to safeguard 
the revenue derived from country spirits. During 1904-05 
1 wholesale, and 3 retail* licenses, including one for a dak 
bungalow, were issued and the fees amounted to Rs. 247. 

The import, possession, and sale of methylated spirits is Methylated 
controlled by rules* issued by the Revenue Commissioner in 
December, 1900, and no fees are charged for licenses. No 
such licenses have yet ( } 905 ) been issued in Zhob. 

The consumption of opium, intoxicating drugs and liquors coneamew, 
is chiefly confined to the Indian population at Port Sando- 
man and other parts of tho District ; a small quantity of gate revenue. 
charas is also nsed by the £andah4ris engaged in melon 
growing at Fort Sanderaan and Hindubagh. There is no 
consumption of these articles by the indigenous population. 

Table XIX, Volume B, contains details of the consump- 
tion of, and revenue from, the principal articles in the old 
Zhob District from the year 1890-1 to 1902-3, and for the 
new District for 1903-4 and 1904-5. In 1904-6 the con- 
sumption per thousand of the entire population was — 
ochittacks of opium, 1 i seers of charas, and 1^ seers of bftang. 

* Ohapter 111, BaluchisUn fizeise Manual, 1903. 
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In the old Distrioti the average revenue per annum from 
1890-1 to 1902-3 was Bs. 15/274^ the highest sum realised 
being Bs. 18^418 in 1901-2 and the lowest Bs. 11^624 in 
1893-4. In the new District the revenue has been Rs. 9^,01 7 
in 1903-94 and Bs. 9^897 in 1904-5. 

The Indian Stamps and Court Fees Acts and the rules 
made under them are in force in the District. Licenses 
for the sale of judicial and non-judicial stamps are issued 
by the Political Agent to petition-writers and others, who 
obtain their supply from any of the Sub-treasuries at Port 
Sandeman, Kila SaifuUa, and Hindubagh, and are paid 
commission at rates varying from As. 12^' per cent, to 
Rs. 6^ per cent, on diifercnt kinds of stamps. In March, 
1905, there were 8 licensed stamp vendors in the District. 
In 1904-5, the receipts amounted to Rs. 5,057 of which 
judicial stamps realised Rs. 3,892 and non- judicial stamps 
Bs. 1,165. The largest amount ( Rs. 3,842 ) wag contri- 
buted by the Fort Sandeman tahstl. 

The Income-tax Act ( II of 1886 ) has not yet been 
applied to Baluchistan, but the tax is levied on the salaries 
of Government servants, by deduction from their pay bills ; 
on the salary of officers paid from local funds and on 
rewards paid to military officers for passing examinations 
in Oriental languages. The receipts in 1904-05 amounted 
to Bs. 2,245. 

Besides the Zhob Police and Zhob Levy Corps Excluded 
Local Funds, which are maintained for the interior economy 
of these forces, the only local fund in the District is the 
Fort Sandeman Baaar Fund, which was formed into an 
Excluded Local Fund in 1892. It is govemed by rules issued 
by the Government of India in February, 1900, as modified 
in April, 1902. The Political Agent is the administrator 
and controlling officer of the fund, and the Revenue Oom- 
missioner has the powers of a Local Government. The 
revenue is collected under the Bupervision of the tahsildar 
of Fort Sandeman who alao incurs necessary expen^ture 
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with the sanction of the Political Agent* The following are 
the principal sources of revenue : — {a) •Octroi, which is 
levied at Fort Saudeman and Hindubagh according to the 
schedule of rates sanctioned by the liocal Government ; (b) 
Public gardens and lands, and rents of serais and 
building; (c) Foes from educational institutions and grants- 
in-aid paid towards education from Provincial revenues ; and 
(d) Conservancy cess levied at Port Saudeman bazar. 'Che 
right to collect octroi is farmed out annually by auction 
and one-third of the octroi receipts of Fort Sandeman 
bazar are paid to the military authorities for the conservancy 
arrangements of the Cantonment. The rates of conservancy 
cess vary : they are levied monthly at from R. 0-12-0 to 
R. 1-8-0 on a shop, Re, 0-4-0 to R. 0-8-0 on a dwelling 
house, and Re. 0-4-0 on a thara or shop frontage. The 
fund is expended on objects of public utility in the places 
from which the revenue is raised. The chief items of 
expenditure are those on establishment for conservancy, 
and watch and ward ; the maintenance of gardens and 
arboriculture ; contributions towards medical institutions ; 
and the maintenance of schools with the aid given by the 
Provincial revenues. The average annual receipts for the 
five years ending the 31st of March, 1902, amounted to 
Rs. 15,793, and the expenditure to Rs. 15,336, while in the 
year 1904-5 the receipts amounted to Rs. 22,382 and the 
expenditure to Rs* 21,267. lu this year octroi contributed 
69 per cent, of the total revenue, and the expenditure on 
public instruction was over 9 per cent. The closing balanco 
of the fund on the 81st of March, 1905, amounted to 
Rs, 10,477. Owing to the withdrawal of the cavalry regiment 
from Fort 9andeman, there will in future be a considerable 
falling off in the receipts of the fund ( 1906 ). Details 

* The schedule of rates and the rules which regulate the tax are 
embodied In a collection of printed pipers entitled ** The System of Levy- 
ing and Collecting Octroi in Baluchistan, 1900 *' ’ The rates were slightly 
modified sabsequeutly. 
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of both income and expenditure are given in table XX, 
Volume B. 

^^BKB Important civil works in the District are carried out by 
the officers of the Military Works Service. The Assistant 
Commanding Royal Engineer of the Loralai Sub-District 
with his headquarters at Loralai exercises general control 
and has under him two Garrison Engineers with headquar- 
ters at Fort Sandeman and Loralai. The civil works in 
the Fort Sandeman tahsil are under the Garrison Engineer, 
Fort Sandeman, who-has a Sub-Divisional Officer insuboinli- 
nate charge, whilst those in the Hindubugh and Kila Saifnlla 
tahsils are under the Garrison Engineer, Loraiai, who has a 
Sub-Divisional Officer at Kila Saifulla. Civil works which 
cost Rs. 1,000 and over are provided for in the Public 
Works Budget, and are generally carried out by the Military 
Works Services. Works of a petty nature, and those 
required in places remote from headquarters, are executed 
under the orders of the Political Agent. Civil works of this 
nature are supervised by an overseer assisted by a mistri, both 
of whom are paid from Provincial revenues. A Special 
Irrigation Engineer, with his headquarters at Quetta, 
advises the Local Government in all irrigation matters. 

Important Reference will be found in the section on Means of 
Communication to the principal roads in the District and 
the survey for a line of railway carried out in 1891. 

Pipe water occupation, the supply of water 

for drinking and other purposes was brought in an open 
channel from small springs in the Sililza stream at a point 
about 8 miles to the east of Fort Sandeman. This water 
passed through fields, was muddy, and more or less in a 
contaminated state, and the watercourse which ' crossed the 
Siliaza stream at several points was liable to be breached by 
floods and the station water supply cut off till the channel 
could be repaired. Suoh a supply of water had its bad 
effects on the health of the troops, and a line of pipes of 
3 inches internal diameter was laid down in 1894 from springs 
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near Kapfp to Fort Sandemaoi a distance of about 8 miles. 
The total cost amounted to Bs. 1 >08,927, of which Bb. 30,000 
were paid by the Military Department and the balance from 
Prt^yincial revenues. The maintenance charges are also 
borne by the latter. 

The water ])ipe which follows the general lino of the 
nullah bed is liable to damage daring heavy floods and on 
several occasions there has been a water famine in the station 
owing to this cause. The question of constructing a tank 
or reservoir to hold a week^s supply of drinking water is 
now under consideration. 

Besides the buildings in the military portion of the Fort 
Sandeman station, the principal buildings in the District arc 
the tabsil, thdna, civil dispensary, levy post and combined 
post and telegraph offices at Fort Sandeinau> Kila Saifulla 
and Hindubagh (completed between 1890 to 1900); houses 
for the Political Agent known as the Castle ” ( 1891 ) 
Assistant Political Agent (1892 ) , Commsindant, Zhob Levy 
Corps ( 1891 ), Adjutant, Zhob Levy Corps (1897), Extra 
Assistant Commissioner { 1890 ), Political Agent’s office 
clerks’ quarters (1891 ), and a caravan serai at Fort Sande- 
man (1900), Jirga hall at Fort Sandeman (J902), and the 
Political rest house now occupied by the Extra Assistant 
Commissioner at Hindubagh. A list of the d^k bungalows 
and rest houses in different parts of the district is given 
in table X> Volume B. 

Jjovy posts, most of which are in charge of the civil officers 
for purposes of maintenancei have bee a built at Bdbar, 
Bddinzai, Dah^na Sar, Kashmir Kili, Khwdriua, Lakaband, 
Lowara (Sarawakdni)Lawdna,Manikhwa, Marddnzai, Mina 
Bfizar, Mir Ali Khel, Mughal Kot, Murgba, Sbin-ghar, and 
Walla in the Fort Sandeman tahsil ; at Bdbu China, 
Hindubagh, Loe Band, Murgha Mehtarzai, Nisai, Shina 
Khora and Shamshob in the Hindnbdgh tahsii ; and at Ivila 
Saifulla, Akhtarzai, Gwdl Haidarzai, Kdlu Kila, Barat 
Kh41, Sdbra, Tang Haidarzai, Musdiirpnr, Tdnishpa, Sharan 
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B4to2ai| Kila S. B. Mabammad Akbar Kh4n, .Kila S, B. 
Bangal Ali Ehi^l and Alozai in the Kila Saifalla 
tahsil. 

The Zhob Levy Corps have, besides the headquarter l^nes 
at Fort Sandeman, posts at Kbiini Burj, Mughal Kot^ 
Girddoi Gal Kach^ Husain Nika, Gustoi, SraDirga. Sarantza, 
Kamr-ud-diii Kdr^z,K43hatu,Tirkhawar, GbazMnawar, and 
Loeband. Repairs to these are arranged by the Comman- 
dant of the Corps, the funds being provided from the grants 
for Civil works. 

The station of Fort Sandeman was first occupied in 1890 
by one Native infantry regiment, a wing of cavalry which 
was subsequently raised to a full regiment, and 2 guns of 
a Mountain Battery. The guns were withdrawn in 1806 
and the cavalry in October, 1905 ; the present garrison, 
therefore, consists ( 1906 ) of a regiment of Native infantry 
only. This regiment furnishes detachments at Drug, in the 
Mu8a*Kh4l tahsfl of the Loralai District, and at Manlkhwa 
(established in 1896 ) and Mir Ali Kh61 ( 1890 ). The infan- 
try regiment stationed at Loralai supplies detachments for 
Hindub^gh, Kila Saifalla and MurghaKibzai ( 1889 ), while 
the cavalry regiment at Loralai also furnishes the detach- 
ment at Murgha.’i^ 

In August, 1889, the late Sir Robert Sandeman proposed 
the raising of a tribal levy to keep order in Zhob, to 
protect the country stretching from Fishin to the Gomal 
and to be a political aid to the officer in charge of the 
District. These proposals were sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India in December, 1889, and in February, 1890, 
Captain W. A. D. O’Mealy, Ist ( P, A. V. 0 ), Punjab Caval- 
ry, was appointed the first Commandant The strength of 
the Corps was fixed at 416 for cavalry and 526 for 
infantry, and the total cost at Rs. 2,47,816 per annum ^ 

* It launder oonaideration (190A) to withdraw regnlar troops from 
M&nlkhwa, Hindnbigh, Kila Saifalla, and Margha and to replape them by 
police and levittu 
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The composition of the Corps as originally approved was as Zhob Ti»vY 
follows The oavalry (4 squadrons } was to consist of one 
squadron each of Zhobis, Glhilzais^ Brahuis and Balochj and 
mi:|ed Path&ns and the infantry ( 5 companies ) of 2 compa* 
nies of Zhobis and one company each of Ghilzais^ Achakzais^ 
and mixed Pathdns. 

The first enlistments were made in Quetta in June, 1890) 
native officers having been selected by the Agent to the 
Govenior-Goneral, The men enlisted consisted of Brdhuis 
refugee Gbilzais and miscellaneous ]*athdns,the total enlist- 
ments amounting to 200. The Corps was then ordered 
to Fort Sandeman, and within a few weeks took part in the 
Zhob expedition. On its return it was broken up into 
detachments and proceeded to garrison Hindiibdghi Kila 
Saifuna^ Brunj, and Sad. In 1892 it held 7 posts: 
Hindubdgh, Qul Kach^ Kuchbina, Sdfi towers on Mir Ali 
Khel road, Kingri, Barkan, and Rakhni. In September, 

1892, one Edkar company was abolished, which reduced 
the strength of the infantry from 526 to 421. The 
money so saved was utilized, among other things conducive 
to the efficiency of the Corps^ in raising the pay of the 
sowars from Es. 25 to Rs. 27 and of footmonfrom Bs. 10 
to Rs. 11. 

As it was found impossible to enlist Achakzais, a company 
of Brahuis an8 Baloch was raised in place of the Aehakzai 
company. A second British officer was added to the Corps 
in April, 1893, as 2nd-in-Command and Adjutant. Certain 
minor alterations made in 1895 placed the strength of the 
cavalry branch at 423 (Native officers 38, dafadars 36, 
sowars inclnding 2 salutris, 374) and of infantry at 421 
( Native officers 9, havildars and naiks 40, and sepoys 372 )• 

In October, 1901, the Civil Surgeon of Fort Sandeman was 
, placed in medical charge of the Corps and was granted an 
allowance of Rs. 50 per mensem. In the same year the 
post of Snbedar-Major was abolished and an additional 
Subedar and a native adjutant were added. The total 

84 M 
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Btrength o£ the Corps at this time consisted of 423 cavalry 
and 422 infantry, and the cost amounted to Bs. 2,67,199 
per annum. 

Meanwhile the duties of the Corps had considen^bly 
increased and as both the Wazir and Afghan borders had 
to be guarded, the number of outposts for which detach- 
ments had to be furnished had risen to 1 6. The Government 
of India, therefore, in March, 1901*, sanctioned the addition 
of two companies of infantry and a third British officer as 
Adjutant to the Corps. The strength of the infantry section 
of the Corps was thus raised to 682, viz., Native officers 14, 
havildfirs and nuiks 60, and sepoys 558, involving a total 
cost of Rs. 3,13,577 per annum. 

In 1905, owing to the extended duties thrown on the 
Corps by the withdrawal from Fort Sandeman of the oBvalry 
regiment hitherto stationed there, its strength was again 
augmented by the addition of another British officer and of 
202 men of all ranks to the cavalry section of the Corps. 
The present cost of the Corps, therefore, is Rs. 4,00,381 per 
annum and its strength consists of 4 British officers 
636 iufantry (Native offLcers 13, havilddrs and naiks 62, 
sepoys 561 ) and 625 cavalry (Native officers 14, daffaddrs 52, 
sowars including salutris 559). The distribution of 
the Corps in various grades in June, 1905, is given in 
table XXI, Volume B, The question of the addition 
of another British officer to the infantry is nnder 
oonsideration. 

Since the Corps was first raised many changes have 
taken place from time to time in its composition. The 
present composition of the corps is as follows : — 

Cavalry, 

1 Squadron, Quetta-Pishin Eakanu 
1 „ Ghilzais, 

1 „ Brahuis and Baloch. 

1 „ Zhob Eakars. 
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Infantry, Zhob Lkvv 

OOBPS. 

1 Company^ Qaetta-Pfshiu K^kars. 

1 „ Ghilzais and Mdsa Kheis. 

^ 2 j, Zhoh Kakars. 

1 ,, Mdsa Khdls. 

1 y, ISOtS. 

Besides the headquarters at Fort Sandeman, the Corps 
has 14 posts in the District and a small detaohment at 
Harnai in the Sibi District. The strength of each post in 
Juno, 1905, is shown in table XXII^ Volume B, A 
redistribution of the posts has^ however^ been lately 
undertaken. Under this new scheme the posts at Shinbaz^ 

Chachobi, Brunj, and Gudawana have already been aban- 
doned^ and the question of transferring Girdao and Khuni 
Burj to the local levies is under consideration (1906). 

The question of granting pensions was raised in 1897, but Good conduct 
the proposal was not sanctioned. From 1st April, 1899, the ^howances. 
Government of India sanctioned the grant of good conduct 
pay to the members of the Corps at the rates prescribed for 
Native soldiers of the Indian Army. There has since been 
a considerable decrease in the number of desertions from 
the Corps. 

Up to February, 1893, the only kind of uniform worn by uniform and 
the Corps was a lungi of Corps pattern, but after that date 
kh^ki uniform for all ranks was introduced, similar to that 
worn by Native regiments of the Indian Army. When first 
raised, the Corps were armed with Snider carbines and 
swords in the cavalry and Snider rifles and bayonets in the 
Infantry. In October, 1902, the Corps were re-armed with 
Martini-Henry rifles and carbines. 

There is an Asa&mi fund both for cavalry and infantry Aisdmi fund, 
which consists of in the Cavalry : — 

( 1 ) Clothing and equipment deposit, Rs. 20 for all ranks. 

(2) Am&mt Khita, — Bs. 40 for sowars ; other ranks at 

the rate of 1^ months* pay. 

(3) Ohanda or horse price, Rs. 150. 
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Zhob Lkvy These fands are maintained by monthly deductions from 
the pay of the men in the Corps. The system is the same 
as that which exists in the Native Silladar Cavalry by which 
every man owns and pays for his horse^ ciothingi and 
equipment. 

Aminat Kh&ia is a fond which enables the Corps to 
advance their pay to men going on furlough^ leave, etc.i and 
also to give men of good character and long service loans 
whenever they require money for private purposes. 

As a rule a recruit who enlists in the cavalry is required 
to deposit from Ks. 80 to Us. 50 in cash on enlistment, 
which is credited to his Assdmif the remaining portion of tho 
Assdmi is cut monthly from the man’s pay at varying rates 
according to tho rank of the man, and the price of 
provisions. 

In the Infantry — 

(1) Clothing and equipment, Es. 10. 

(2) Aminat Khita, Es. 16 for sepoys ; other ranks at 
the rate of 1} months’ pay. 

Cwpslandg. The formation of the Zhob .Levy Corps Excluded Local 
Fund was sanctioned in August, 1891, and it then consisted 
of— (1) chanda ; (2) clothing ; (3) equipment; and (4) estates 
of deceased officers and men. In September, 1895, the fund 
was reconstituted and split up into two funds as follows 
(a) Government fund comprising chanda (Glovernment), fines, 
estates of deceased officers and men ; (b) private or 
Regimental fund comprising chanda (private)/ Aminat 
Khita, forage, farm, clothing and equipment, store, hospital, 
and shoeing. The funds were ordered to be kept in the 
Government' treasury. In May, 1899, rules for the audit of 
these accounts were framed, which, among other matters, 
provided that a Committee composed of the Political Agent, 
Zhob, as President, with the Commandant of the Corps and 
an officer of the Port Sandeman garrison not below the rank 
of Captain as members should assemble twice a year 
(preferably in April and October) to examine both the 
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Goverament aiid Private funds and to forward to the 
Revenue Commissioner, through the Political Agent, Zhob, 
a return showing under each sub-head the funds to the 
cr|dit of the Corps. The Committee were also to furnish a 
certificate as to the correctness of the return. 

In ] 904-5 the accounts of the two funds were as 
follows 

Regimental Fund. 

Receipts Rs. 8,28,871 

Expenditure „ 3,19,882 

Qovernment Fund, 

Receipts .«. Rs. 2,760 

Expenditure „ 2,435 

Many of the posts held by the Corps lie on the Afghan 
and Wazir border and the men, therefore, come frequently 
into collision with parties of raiders from across the border. 
Among many instances of good service rendered the follow- 
ing may bo mentioned 

In September and October, 1890, the Corps took part in 
the Zhob expedition. 

In August, 1892, a party of 1 daffad^r and 7 sowars, 
when returning from Wano after delivering a letter to 
Sard4r Gnl Mohammad Khan, the Amir's governor, was 
attacked at the junction of the Toi and Gomal rivers by a 
party of about 60 Wazfrs. These Wazirs had the previous 
day waylaid a patrol of a Native cavalry regiment near Mir 
All Kh4l, killing 3 men and 2 horses of the patrol. The 
party of the Zhob Levy Corps repulsed with loss the attack 
of the Wazirs. On the side of the Levies 2 men and 2 
horses were wounded and 1 horse killed. 

Daring 1901*2 a large portion of the Corps was employed 
on the Mahsud Wazir blockade. They did good work and 
were frequently commended by Lieutenant-Colonel Scallon, 
*D. S. 0., 0. I. E., in command of the troops on the 
Zhob side, for good work, and at the oonclusion of the 
operations received the commendations of the Qovernment of 


Zhob Livy 
Gobi*«. 


Services 
rendered by 
the Corps. 
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ZnnB Livy India. Medals were subseqaeotly, in 1904, giyen to the 
coBPi, Corps engaged in the operations. 

On 13th July, 1901, a party of Afghans crossed the border 
at.K^shatu and carried off 380 camels, a number of donkeys 
and one man who was in charge. By the prompt action of 
Havild4r Muhammad Bakhsh of the Zhob Levy Corps all 
were recovered. 

On 30th August, 1931, a party of 4 sowars, under 
Bessaidar Mitha Khan, was attacked by Wazirs in the 
Xhajtjri pass. One sowar was killed, bnt owing to the gallant 
behaviour of Bessaidar Mitha Khdn and the other 3 sowars, 
the Wazirs were unable to do any more damage, and the 
party got back to Gul Each with the body of the sowar and 
his horse and weapons. For this they were thanked by the 
Lieutenant-General Commanding the Forces, Bombay. 

On 26th November, 1901, a band of Mahsud raiders 
carried off about 1,000 sheep from near Mughal Kot. 
Owing to the promptness of Bessaidar Diw^na Kh^it, who 
turned out quickly with his men, all the sheep were 
recovered. 

The Corps was represented at the Delhi Coronation 
Darbar (1903) by Major C. W. Jacob, the Commandant; 
Besaldar-Major K. S. Muhammad lam4il Khan, Bahadur ; 
Bessaidar Mitha Khan ; Sabed4r Mauladad ; 13 cavalry 
and 33 infantry. ‘ 

In 1902- 3 the Corps acted as escort to H. E. Lord 
Kitchener, Commander-in-Chief in India, on his tour along 
the Afghan frontier from Hindiib4gh to Gul Kach, and won 
the commendation of His Excellency for the way they 
carried out the duty. 

In April, 1905, a gang of transborder men, numbering 
about 60, attacked the Shinb4z post, killing 4 men and 
wounding the Havilddr and 3 others. The small garri- 
son acted with great gallantry and in recognition of their 
services Havild4r Hyat Kb4n and sepoys Ali J£n and 
Sult&n Kh4n were awarded the 3rd Class Order of Merit. 
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On the 13th December^ 1905, a band of outlaws 
from across the border attacked the post held by the 
Corps at Gudawana^ killing 5 and wounding 3 men. 
For^ their gallant conduct on this occasion, Naik Amfn 
Kh4n and sepoy Majid were awarded the 3rd Class Order 
of Merit. 

During the visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to Quetta in March, 1906, Risalddr- 
Major K. S. Sh4kz^da Muhammad Ismiil Khan, Bahadur, 
Ressaidars Abdul Sal4m Kh&n and Mitha Khan of the Zhob 
Levy Corps acted as special orderlies in attendance on 
Their Royal Highnesses and were given special commemo- 
ration medals. 

At various times the Corps has earned favourable reports 
from the high military authorities by whom it has been 
inspected. 

The following officers have held the appointment of 
Commandant since the inception of the Corps in 1 890 

Captain W. A, D. O’ Mealy ( 1st V, A. V. 0. Punjab 
Cavalry ) from the 3rd February, 1890, to 19th 
February, 1892. 

Captain W. W. Norman ( 2nd Punjab Cavalry), 20th 
February, 1892, to 16th December, 1897. 

Lieutenant F. D. Henslowe (2nd Punjab Cavalry^ 
appointed Adjutant and 2nd-in-Command, 23rd 
December, 1892), 17th December, 1897, to 26th 
March, 1898. 

Major W. G. Alban ( 26th Baluchist&n Regiment ), 
26th March, 1898, to 29th May, 1900. 

Captain Henslowe, 30th May, 1900, to 31st July, 1900. 

Captain C. W. Jacob 1st August 1900, to 30th 
September, 1904. 

Major R. E. Roome, 1st October, 1904, to 31st October, 
1906. 

Oq the formation of the Zhob Agency and the transfer 
h> it of the Bori and B&rkhdn tahslis, the levies serving in 
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Lbvies. those tahefls and costing Ra. 6,381 per mensem, were trans- 
ferred from the Thai Ohotiall to the Zhob District. 

In December, 1889, the Government of India allotted a 
sumofRs. 25,000 per annum which was divided into ^ the 
following services: — Abdullazais, per mensem Rs. 476 ; 
Mando Kh^Is, Ra. 455 ; B^bars, Rs. 205 ; Khostis, Rs. 40 ; 
Musa Khels of Toi,. Rs. 55 ; Zalli Kh^ls, Rs. 500 ; Ism&llzais, 
Ba, 105 ; Haidarzais, Rs. 105 ; Postal levies ( Pakh5zai 
Abdullazais ), Rs. 130. 

In August, 1 890, a further sum of Rs. 25,000 was sanc- 
tioned for levies for the work of administration, realisation 
of revenue and the prevention and detection of crime in 
Central and Upper Zhob. This sum was distributed monthly 
as under — Shamozais, Rs, 465 ; Brahimzais, Rs. 480 ; other 
Alizai tribes, Rs. 695; miscelianeous Zhob trib63( Barat£h41s, 
Sibzais, Lawdnas, Sargara, and Mehtarzais ), Rs. 420 ; Rs. 80 
were also sanctioned for a Murgha and Hindubagh Postal 
Service* and the BarghaSMrani Service costing Rs. 640 per 
mensem was in 1890-1 transferred to the Zhob District from 
the Derajat when the Bargha section of the Sbiranis was 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Political Agent, Zhob. 
A service costing Bs. 565 per mensem was also sanctioned 
for Drug. The Garani levies brought to Zhob from That 
Ohotiali continued to be paid by the latter District up to 
March, 1893, when a service of 2 dafPadars and 10 sowars, 
costing Bs. 310 per mensem, was sanctioned for them from 
Zhob revenues. 

In April, 1893, the total cost of the Zhob levies was 
Rs. 12,142-10-8 per mensem as detailed below. Of this 
amount, Bs. 7,134-5-4 were paid from the special allot- 
ment for Police and Levies and Rs. 5,008-5-4 from Zhob 
revenues 

Bs. a. . p# 

Postal service, Loralai to Kingri.., 256 0 0 
Ehdtrdn service .*• i.» ... 976 0 0 

. in 199(kv' 
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Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Zhob Kakars 

. 910 

0 

0 

Frontier road levies 

..1,155 

0 

0 

Telegraph servioo 200 

0 

0 

Ghilzai service 

. 670 

0 

0 

Bargha Shirani service 

. 640 

0 

0 

Mando Khel service 

.2,083 

5 

4 

Mixed posts, Pnnjab frontier 

. 245 

0 

0 

Total.. .Rs. 

7,134 

5 

4 


Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Bori levies 

.1,150 

0 

0 

New Kbetran service 

. 820 

0 

0 

Murgha-Hindubagh Postal levies 

.. 80 

0 

0 

Drug levies 

. 565 

0 

0 

Central and Upper Zhob levies 

,.2,083 

5 

4 

Garani service 

. 310 

0 

0 

Total.«,Rs. 5,008 

5 

4 


The total strength of the District levies^ excluding the 
Postal sowars was 480 and comprised 1 inspector^ 1 thanadar, 
17 jemadars, 81 daffadurs^ 286 sowars^ 24 footmen, and 
20 vernacular clerks. 

In March, 1894, increases amounting to Hs. 372 por mensem 
were sanctioned, which induded a Musa Kh61 Postal service 
(Rs. 165 ) and a Lawaua service Rs. 160 per mensem. In 
1895 the Ghilzai and Frontier Levies were reduced by 
Hs. 325. In 1896 the Levy service was reorganised : levies 
costing Bs. 1,265 employed in Barkhan and Bori wero 
re-transferred to the Thai Chotiali District ; a service was 
provided for the Mirzais ( Rs. 145 ), Jalalzais (Rs. 165), 
and Mard4nzais (Rs. 300 ) of Khurasan ; and increases and 
decreases were made in nearly all services. According to 
the raised aoheme sanctioned in November, 1896, the cost of 

36 M 
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Levies, the levies was reduced to Rs. ll|332-10-8 per menflem. The 
levy service was not, however, found sufficient for the 
requirements of the District and further increases were sanc- 
tioned’in 1897 at a monthly cost of Rs. 1,104 and Rs.^ld2 
in 1899. In 1900 — 2 petty changes occurred and in tho 
latter year the Postal and District levy services were 
separated, the cost of the former being Rs. 1,888 and of 
latter Rs. 10,739-10-8 per mensem. 

The formation of the Loralai District in 1903, and the 
transfer to it of tho Musa Kbdl and Bori tahsils from Zhob 
necessitated a re-distribution of the levies, and levy services, 
costing Es. 8,453-1-4 per mensem were apportioned to Zhob, 
the details of which are as follows : — 

Postal Services. 

Rs. a. p. 

(1) Loralai-Hindubagh lino ... 415 0 0 

(2) Loralai-Eort Sandeman lino ... 605 0 0 

(3) Fort Sandeman-Mnsa Kb 51 line, 65 0 0 


Total. ..Rs. 1,105 0 0 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 
(3) 
( 7 ) 


( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 


District Levies. 


Rs. a. p. 


Zhob Kakars ••V 

Ghilzai service 

Bargha Shiranis ... 

Mando Kb el service ... ... 

Central Zhob levies 

Upper Zhob levies 

Watering allowanoe, levy line- 


al 13 4 
170 0 0 
1,357 0 0 
830 0 0 
1,019 0 0 
715 0 0 


Fort Sandeman ... Rs, 4-0-0 
Mir Ali Kh51 Thana „ 1-8-0 

5 8 0 

Lawanas ... ... 170 0 0 

lilirzais ...' ••i, .•■ ... ISo 0 0 

Jalalzais ... ... .., 100 0 0 
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(11) Mardanssais ... 

(12) Kibzai setvice... 

J13) Shiu-ghar service 

(14) Headquarter levies ... 

(15) Pay of clerks 

(16) Fixed contingencies .«• 


Its. a. p. lbvIep. 

260 0 0 

... 730 0 0 

... 103 0 0 

... 402 0 0 

505 0 0 

34 12 0 


Total...R3* 7,348 1 4 


The total strength of the levies in Jane, 1905, was 384, 
consisting of 63 headmen and chiefs, 72 officers, 199 sowars, 

27 footmen and 23 clerks and menials. They are stationed 
in 89 posts and distributed over Hindubiigh ( 57 men), Kila 
Saifulla ( 105 men ) and Fort Sandeman tahsil ( 222 men). 
Details of distribution are shewn in table XXIII, Volume 
B. A scheme for revision of levies is now ( 1906 ) under 
consideration which involves an additional cost of Bs. 1,278 
per mensem. The additions include 1 thanadur, 4 dalfad^rs, 

28 sowars, 4 havildars, 42 footmen, and 4 muharrirs. 
The additional levies are distributed among Shiranis 
( Rs. 425 ), Maudo Khels ( Rs. 490 }, Kibzais ( Rs. 225 ), 
and muharrirs, etc. ( Rs, 138 ). 

The levies are employed not only in guarding passes and 
roads, bat in tfie investigation and detection of crime in 
places other than the Fort Sandeman Civil and Military 
stations and the bazars at Hindubdgh and Xila Saifalla. 
The principles of the levy system which were laid down by 
the Committee which assembled at Quetta in 1883, under 
the presidency of Sir Robert Sandeman, are observed* 
Those principles were —(I ) that all persons drawing pay, 
whether chiefs or others, who were not pensioners, must 
render an equivalent in service ; (2) that levies should be 
local, and tribal responsibility enforced; and (3) that the 
chiefs nominating and the men nominated should, as a rule, 
belong to the immediate neighbourhood of the post in which 
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Levies, they are employed. In pursaanoe of these principles 
« seT?ice|is given to chiefs or headmen in localities where they 
have influence and they can nominate their own men^ 
subject to confirmation by the Political Agent or by ^he 
officer in charge of a sub-division. A nominee »of a chief 
or a headman may be rejected on the score of physical 
unfitness^ bad character^ or other sufficient canse. The 
men bring their own weapons of some sort and the 
sowars their own mount, the latter being subject to 
approval. 

Zhob E&ka On the conclusion of the Zhob expedition of;1884 a service 
of Rs. 910 permensem was sanctioned for the Zhob Kakars 
and was distributed as follows MusaKh^ls, Bs. 65; Kibzais, 
Rs. 55; Shabbaifi Khan Jogizai^ Bs. 815 ^ Shingnl Jogizai 
Bs. 81 5; Mirzais, Bs. 60 ; Saifulla Khdn, Bs. 100. This service 
then formed part of the levies of the Thai Ghotiali District. 
The distribution of the service was modified subsequently 
and at the time of its transfer from Thai Ohotiali to Zhob, 
Bs. 100 per mensem were paid to each of the four leading 
men, viz., Sarddr SMngul Khan, Sardar Shahbdz Khd®, 
Saifulla Khan and MastakKhan, and Bs. 510 per mensem to 
14 other men of influenoe. At present ( 1906 •) the amount 
paid is Bs. 701-18-4 per mensem to the following: — S.B. 
Muhammad Akbar Khin Jogizai, Bs. 100 ; Kalla Kh4n 
Jogizai, Bs, 120*13-4; S. Zarghdn Kh4n Jogizai, Bs. 70 ; 
Aydb Kh^n Jogizai, Bs. 20; Said Kh4n Jogizai, Bs. 30; Luni 
Kbfin Jogizai, Bs. 20 ; B. B. Nawfib Bangui Kh4n* Jogizai, 
Rs, 100 ;BatalKhan JolzaiBs. 15 ; Bfiz Khan Jogizai, B8.15; 
Oma Khan Jogizai Bs. 25; 8h5r Khfin Jogizai, Bs. 25; Hu- 
samm^t Zallai Jogizai, Bs. 10 ; Mnsammdt Zdmgi Jogizai, 
Bs. 6 ; Musammdt Kamina and Fatma Khoidadzai, Bs. 25; 
Bdrdn Khoidadzai, Bs. 25 • Jamfil Khdn Bdtuzai, Bs. 80; 
Fai Gal Jaldlzai, Be. 10 ; Khande Khdn Jogizai, Bs. 45 ; 
and lllr Aslam Jqgizai, Rs. 10. 

* The qaeation of the continaanoe of this allowance to the lDiiSof 
the late Nawib Bangol Eh&a is ned^r conEideratlon, 
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In addition to this a sum of Us. 15Q is sanctioned for 
Sard^r BahSdnr Muhammad Akbar Ehdn for 1 daffaddr, 
5 sowars^ and 1 maharrir, and a snm of Rs. 80 for Sarddr 
Bahadur Nawab Bangui Khan for ^ sowars and 1 
muharrir. 

The posts held by Afghan troops in March, IC'05^ along 
the border of the District were the following 


Zazha 

... 

... 80 

non 

Kasak 

... 

60 

if 

Kazha Ball... 

... 

... 50 


Tarwa Tarak 


... 49 

fi 

Kajir Chah 


... 25 

i; 

Gharliindai 

... 

... 20 

>» 

Ispiuki Chah 

... 

... 15 

>» 

Matra or Sohak Ivhandr 

... 30 

f> 

Kihi Rashid 

• •• 

... 54 


Warsak 

• •• 

... 47 

»> 

Shirihai or Ila Jirgah 

... 44 


Sh4dl Khak.*. 

... 

... 43 

» 

Uzhdasar ... 

... 

... 13 


Prekari 

••• 

... 20 



A police force was sanctioned for the District in 1890, 
which consisted of 4 Deputy Inspectors, 31 sergeants, 76 
constables, and SOdaffad^rs and sowars ; the sanctioned cost 
being Rs. 2,5ll per mensem. The police together with the 
Levies of the District were placed under the charge of tho 
Assistant Political Agent at Fort Sandeman who was 
appointed ex^effieio District Superintendent of Police ; and 
the Political Agent ex-officio Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police, 

One Deputy Inspector and 50 men of all ranks were 
received from the Thai Ohotidli, and 22 men from the 
Quetta and Pishfn Districts on transfer owing to reductions 
in the forces of those districts, and tho remainder were 
enlisted locally, bringing the establishment almost up 
h> its sanctioned strength towards the close of the year. 


Levies. 


Transljorder 

posts. 


Police. 
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Police. Additions and alterations havo been made from time to 
time in the force. 

In 1892 one Inspector, 1 Deputy Inspector, 8 sergeants, 
36 constables, 5 sowars ( trackers ), and 13 menials were 
added. In 1894 the appointment of 1 Deputy Inspector 
was abolished, an extra daSaddr was added, and the pay 
of certain grades was modified; the Barkhdn thana was also 
transferred to the Thai Ohotiali district. In 1896, when 
the charge of levies and police was separated, an office 
establishment consisting of 2 clerks, 4 menials ( cost 
Es. 144*8-0 per mensem ) was sanctioned for the Assistant 
Political Agent, Lower Zhob, at Fort Sandeman ( as District 
Superintendent of Police } and 1 sergeant, 5 constables and 
5 sowars wore added for escort and guard duty. In 1897, 
1 Deputy Inspector, 4 sergeants, and 18 constables were 
added. In 1901 the chauhiddrs employed in the Fort 
Sandeman bazar and paid from the Town fund were 
amalgamated with the police, and the fund contributes 
monthly Rs. 188-5-4 for the service of 1 sergeant and 12 
constables. The police were again revised in 1903, when 3 
Deputyllnspectors, 3 sergeants, 27 constables, and 5 mounted 
men were added. 

From time to time it has been held that the proper 
agency for the detection of crime in the District was the 
local headman and the levy, rather than the*foreign police- 
man, and that the system of tribal responsibility should be 
- more generally extended. In April, 1902, an order was 
issued by the Agent to the Governor-General in which it 
was laid down that it was the duty oieHlambarddraot head- 
men to keep a watch on their villages, and to report the 
misconduct of any one or the advent of any suspicious 
person ; it was also their duty to detect crime, and when cases 
were taken up by the Government, to help in their detection 
by giving direct information or furnishing clues. The head- 
men were also to be held responsible in case of the tracks 
of thieves not being traced beyond their villages. In 1903, 
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the police force was reconstitutedi and it was decided that 
the investigation and detection of crime should^ in future^ 
be more largely entrusted to levies^ and that except in the 
large towns and bazars, the duties of the police would be 
more espeoially confined to guards and escort duty. Cases 
of crinie both in bazars and in the District are investigated 
by the Deputy Inspector of Police. In the former case he 
is assisted by the regular police and in the latter by Tribal 
levies. The police forco was up till 1903-4 under the 
charge of the Assistant Political Agent at Fort Sandeman as 
ex-officio District Superintendent of Police, when the combined 
charge of the Zhob and the Loralai police was entrusted to 
an Assistant District Superintendent deputed from the Sibi 
District. Proposals are, however, under consideration 
( 1906 ) to provide a permanent European police officer for 
the District and to increase the police force by an additional 
monthly cost of Rs. 1,618-13-10 per mensem. 

On the 31st of March, 1905, the police force of the Dig* 
trict, excluding the men employed in the tahslls transferred to 
the Loralai District, totalled 194, and included an Assistant 
District Superintendent of police, 1 Inspector, 7 Deputy 
Inspectors, 34 sergeants, 2o mounted men, 115 constables, 
and 11 miscellaneous and menials. 


They were distributed as under— 


Guards, eecorts, and miscellaneous duties, in- 


eluding reserve ... 


125 

Fort Sandeman th5na 

••• ••• 

41 

Eila Saifulla 


13 

Hindub5gh 


12 

Mir Ali Eh41 ... 


2 

Mughal Eot ••• ••• 


1 

Details of the distribution 

are given 

in table 


XXIV, Volume B. 

The police are enlisted from Panjabis, frontier and local 
Path&ns, and other inhabitants of India, Every endeavour 
to enlist Local men is made, but in March, 1 905, the number 


FoLiau. 


Total 

strength. 


System ot 
recruitment 
and training. 
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POLICE, of local men was only 5 per cent, of the totd strength, such 
men are, howeveri more willing to join the mounted police 
and in that branch they prove useful. For purposes of 
draining, the experiment is being tried of sending men to 
the Punjab Police Training School. A system was infro- 
duced in 1901 under which classes are held in the lines and 
thdnas daily, and instruction imparted in Punjab police and 
local rules, police catechism and certain law books; tho 
men are periodically examined. 

Educated people have not in tho past readily taken 
service in the police, though an improvement in this direc- 
tion is now observable. 

Keasnrcfl Measures have been taken from time to time to 

prov^he”" the pay of the various grades. The revision 

status of the ^ych.Yras sanctioned in 1903 provided local allowances 
police, etc. ^ 

for certain posts of Deputy Inspectors and for all 

trackers*; an increase from Ks. 17 to Rs. 18 in the pay of 

sergeants of the second grade ; and the reconstitution of 

the proportions of the various grades of sergeants and 

constables, so as to give a fairer scale and quicker rate of 

promotion. 

The rules regarding finger prints laid down in Punjab 
Government Resolution No. 1998, dated the 3rd of 
September, 1903, were adopted in 1905 for taking the finger 
impressions of pensioners, but systematic measures for the 
identification of criminals by finger prints have not yet been 
introduced. 


The Police have hitherto been armed with Snider rifles 
and side-arms, but the substitution of bored-out Martini- 
Henry rifles has been sanctioned, and the rearmament is 
being carried out ( 1906 )• 

Cognizable Table XXV, Volume B, shows the details of cognizable 
crime, (jnnaefor thebld Zhob District from 1898-9 to 1902 (both 
inclusive ) and for the new District for 1903 and 1904, 
The average nnmher of cases reported annually daring the 
former period was 177, and the average number of con* 
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victions 119. The following table shows the olassification Polior. 
of cases 

Annual 

Average. 

I. — Offences against the State, public tran- 

quility, and justice ... ... 2 

II. — (I) Murder ... 6 

(2) Attempt to murder 1 

(3) Other serious offences against the 

person 7 

HI. — Serious offences against property and 

person or against property only ... 20 

IV. — Minor offences against property ... 29 

V. — Other minor offences... ... 112 

During 1904 the number of cases reported was 68 and 

the percentage of convictions was 94. Of the total number 
of cases reported during this year 54 wero miscellaneous, 

6 minor offences against property, 8 serious offences against 
property and person or against property only, 2 of 
murder and 1 each of — (a) offences against the State, 
public tranquility, and justice ; (6) attempt to murder ; and 
(c) other serious offences against the person. 

It must be borne in mind that the above figures mainly 
indicate the state of crime in the towns and bazars. No 
criminal clasAs exist among the indigenous population and 
almost all offences such as theft and burglary are committed 
by outsiders. 

Grime in the towns and bazars is largely committed by crime in the 
Kandahari and Punjabi bad characters who open small shops 
in the bazar, or take service among the followers of a 
regiment. 

Trackers are much used. It has been a matter of much Tnckcrs. 
difficnlty to get competent men. Trackers from the Punjab 
will not serve in a frontier district like Zhob, but the recent 
employment of local Pathfins as such has been very 
itaocessful. 
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roLXQE. The most notorious crime perpetrated since the occupation 
of the District was a series of outrages committed^ in 1895, 

licmarkable on the Dahana road by a band of Bargha Shirauis. These 
crimes. *' ® . 

Dahdna road outrages were the oatcome of the abduction by certain 

outrages. Kj^jj^arzais on the 30th June, 1894, of a Chdhar Kh4l woman 
of Loara in Bargha. The case had been tried by a jirga, 
but the long delay in settling the case wore out the patience 
of the Chdhar Khel Shiranis of Loara and on the 6th June, 
1895, eight young men of the Loara Tillage under the 
leadership of a man named Shikari, proceeded to Manikhwa, 
where was the camp of Lieutenant Home, B. E., the officer 
in charge of the construction of the road. The Zhob Levy 
Corps guard was taken by surprise, of whom three were 
killed on the spot and all the six rides with ammunition 
were seized. The camp was next attacked. Four coolies 
and one munshi were killed, and all the tents, etc., were set 
on fire. They also took an express rifie and a shot gnn from 
Lieutenant Home’s tent and killed one of his ponies. After 
this they proceeded down the road towards Dahana Sar, and 
meeting Lieutenant Home’s hhdmdmah, killed him and 
the camel on which he was riding. A little further on they 
met Lieutenant Home himself on his way back from Dahana 
Sar, and shot him from an ambush, afterwards killing his 
horse also* Somewhat farther on they met a party of a 
« naik and three sepoys of the Zhob Levy Cor{A. The naik 
was treacherously murdered and his rifie secured. About 
midnight the party arrived at the Dahana Sar Bungalow 
and killed there five persons, including a girl. Seven others 
were wounded. In addition to the above they killed some 
cows and calves and sheep on the road and at Dahdna Sar. 
Troops were promptly sent in pursuit and on the evening 
of the 9th, a party under Captain MoGonaghey, Assistant 
Political Agent, came across the gang at dusk between 
Ldara and Dah4na Sar. Shots were exchanged, one sepoy 
of the 40th Pathdns being killed and Shikari wounded. 
The murderers eventually succeeded in making their way 
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to Kandahar in the Amir’s territory. Several of tho police. 
Ghuhar Eh^s of Loara were convicted of complicity 
and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. Fines 
aggregatin^j; Rs. 4,250 were imposed on the Bargha Sbfranis,, 
and Us. 2,000 on certain sections of Mando Kh^is and 
Harfpals who had allowed the mnrderers to pass through 
their districts. A punitive post was placed at Loara and 
the Haripal village of Devalgadh was deprived for two years 
of the privilege of freedom from revenue. A fine of Rs. 100 
was also imposed subsequently on certain sections of the 
Largha Shirdnis for harbouring the gang while in the hills. 

One of the murderers was afterwards captured in November, 
in a Shirani villagei tried and sentenced to death. Shikari, 
the head of the gang visited the Shirani country again in 1904 
and committed another murder. 

The District possesses 14 cattle pounds, which are located Cattle pounds 
at Fort Sandemani Mir All Kh6l, Mughal Kot, Hindubugh^ 

Kila Saifulla, Lakaband^ M4nlkhwa, Dab ana Sar, Murgha 
Kibzaii Murgha Mehtarzai, Babu China, Akhtarzai, Gwal 
Haidarzai, and Musdfirpur. The first five are managed by 
the police and the remainder are under the charge of levy 
muharrirs and patwdris. Fines are levied at rates which vary 
from one anna per day for a sheep or goat to eight annas per 
day for a camel, in addition to which, feeding charges are 
also imposed.* The receipts are credited to Provincial reve- 
nues from which the charges for maintenance are also met* 

The subsidiary jails at Fort Sandeman, Hindubdgh, and ilAizck 
Kila Saifulla possess respectively accommodation for about 
70, 45, and 20 prisoners. GonvictS) whose term of imprison- 
ment does not exceed 6 months are detained in these jails. 

Those whose term of imprisonment exceeds this period are 
sent to the Qnetta jail whence prisoners with long sentences 
are transferred to the Shikdrpur jail. Juvenile prisoners 
are also sent to the reformatory at that place. Prisoners in 
subsidiary jails are employed in grinding corn for their 
own food and on work in the public gardens and roads. 
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jmlb. Daring 1904-5, tho total daily average number of priso- 
ners was 61, males 57, females 4, and the total expenditure 
on establishment and contingencies amounted to Bs, 3,198. 
Tho number of prisoners in the jails on March 31st, 1905, 
was 78, of whom 61 were males and 12 femalesv 
There is no lunatic asylum in the District, and such 
junatios as are required to be detained in an asylum are sent 
to Hyderabad in Sind, through the Deputy Commissioner 
of the Upper Sind Frontier at Jacobabud. 

Eduoatiok. Before the British occupation no system ef public instruc » 
mSSs existed. Mullds taught the Koran by rote to boys, and 
such men as aspired to a more extended knowledge of 
Muhammadan theology and law, had to spend some years in 
Kandahar in prosecuting their studios. Mullds charged no 
tuition fees, but were maintained by the zahdt subscribed by 
the villagers generally one-tenth of the produce of the lands 
and one-fortieth of the flooks, which every Muhammadan is 
required to set apart for charity, and also by alms given on 
various occasions and by marriage- foes. This system ia 
still maintained in many places in the District,, and a rough 
estimate shows that in 75 such institutions about 348 boys 
wore under instruction in 1903i 

Growth There are ( 1 905} in allfour primary schools in the District: 
of schools. ^ school (established 1892 ), and a girls’ school (1896 ) 
at Fort Sandeman, and boys' schools at Kila SaJffulla* (1894) 
and Hindubdgh ( 1895). The schools at Fort Sandeman are 
maintained from the Bazar fund aided by Provincial revenues, 
while those at Kila Salfulla and. Hindubdgh are altoost 
entirely kept up from Provincial revenues. In March, 1905, 
the girls' school had 17 pupils, and the boys’ schools 56, of 
wl\om 25 were local Pathans. The total expenditure during 
1904-05 was Rs, 1,891, of which Rs. 960 were paid from- Pro- 
vinoial revenues, Bs. 584 from Local funds and the balanoe 
was realised from fees and private subsoriptions. Detailed 
statistics for ea ch school are given in table XKVI, Volum e R 
* The school at Kila Baifnlla hai sinoer been temporarily oU»!^ 
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The aohoola at Fort Sandemanare managed by committees Education. 
composed of representatives of the various native communi- 
ties with the Political Agent as President. Tuition fees are MisooUnnoous. 
levied in the Fort Sandeman boys' school, butin Hindubugh 
and Kila Saifulla only an admission fee of annas four is 
levied from a boy on his first joining the school. 

Since 1903, an appointment of Inspector-General of 
Education has been sanctioned for the North West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan, and a personal assistant to the 
Inspector-General of Education has since been stationed at 
Quetta. The latter is in charge of all the schools in the 
District and pays occasional visits of inspection and advises 
the Political Agent on all points connected with the schools. 

A public library was established at Fort Bandeman in Libraries. 
June, 1893, and is located in a portion oHheJirga Gall built 
in 1902* It hat three classes of members, the rates of 
monthly subscriptions varying from four annas to one 
rupee; and receives a monthly contribution of Rs. 15 from 
the Local funds. In March, 1905, the library had 60 members 
and possessed 467 English and 355 Vernacular books, and 
subscribed te 15 papers and periodicals. 

The District possesses 3 civil dispensaries and a zanana Medical. 
hospital, of which one dispensary and the zandna hospital 
are located at Fort Sandeman, and the other two dispensaries 
at HindubagS and Kila Saifulla. The Military Hospital 
Assistants at Murgha Kibzai and Mir Ali Khdl outposts are 
paid from Provincial revenues a monthly allowance of Rs. 5 
each for services to the civil population. Separate statistics 
for each of the civil dispensaries are given in table XXVII, 

Volume B. The Principal Medical Officer is the Agency 
Surgeon at Quetta, who is also the Administrativo Medical 
Officer <rf the whole Province. The senior Military 
Medical Officer at Fort Sandeman, who is ex-officio Civil 
Surgeon and receives a monthly allowance of Rs. 100 
from Provincial revenuos, supervises the civil dispensaries 
of the District. 
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Medical. This dispensary was established in November, 1890, 
and a building for it was erected in 1891-2, which can 
FortSande- ^accommodate 24 indoor patients. The dispensary is in 
man diapen- charge of a Hospital Assistant who receives an allowance^ of 
Ks. 10 per mensem from the Bazar Fund for sanitary 
work and Ra. 10 per mensem from Provincial revenuesTfor 
police work. The coat is met from Provincial revenues 
except a ward servant on Rs. 10 per mensem who is paid 
from the Bazar Fund. In 1904 the total number of 


in-patients treated was 387 and of outdoor patients 19,506 
while 666 operations wore performed. 

The Duffer- representation of Captain Macdonald, Political 

in Fund ZanA- Agent, the Central Committee of the Countess of Dufferin 
Fort Handc* Fund agreed to open a branch dispensary at Fort Sandeman 
and to meet the expenses a monthly grant of Rs. 100 was 
sanctioned from Provincial revenues, and Rs. 25 from the 
Bazar Fund. The balance is met by private subscriptions 
and by the Countess of Dufferin Fund. The dispensary 
which has accommodation for 6 in-patients was opened in 
May, 1899, and since then has been in charge of a qualified 
lady doctor, a trained ddi is also kept who is paid from the 
Bazar Fund. During the first year (ending with March 
81,1900 ) the dispensary did very useful work and was 
much appreciated. In all 5,694 patients attended the 
hospital, out of which 2,288 belonged to theliowu of Fort 
Sandeman and 3,406 were country people and Powindahs. 
Ton major operations were also performed by the lady 
doctor. In 1904, 33 iu'^pabients and 3,124 ont-patients 
were treated and 169 operations performed. In her report 
for the year the lady doctor in charge remarked that ** with 
few exceptions all the parda nashin women in Fort 
Sandeman attended the outdoor dispensary regularly, and 
the country people also appreciate the hospital and come 


from long distances for attendance.” 

HindobAgh These dispensaries were opened in 1898* The establish'* 

^ifuila dis- ment of each dispensary consists of a Hospital Assistant and 
pensaries. 
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a hospital semnt and the cost is paid from Provincial Mjsdigal. 
revenues. The Kila Saifulla dispensary has accommodation 
for 4 and Hindubagh for 6 in-patientSi The number of 
in-patients treated in these dispensaries in 1904 ivos 112^ 
and of out-patients 15,962. 

The principal diseases are malarial fever, ulcers and Frincipul 
skin diseases, diseases of the respiratory and of the digestive ^their^uses.’ 
systems. The excessive cold in winter causes attacks of 
pneumonia, catarrh, bronchitis, and frost bites. The total 
number of 35,967 indoor and outdoor patients treated in 
the three civil dispensaries in 1904, included among other 
minor ailments 9,624 or 27 per cent, of malarial fever, 

323 of venereal diseases, 1,786 of diseases of the eye 
3,346 of diseases of the respiratory system, 6,275 of 
diseases of the digestive organs, 6,270 of ulcers and other 
skin diseases, 1,422 of injuries and 1,694 of rheumatic 
affections. 

In his medical report for the year 1904 the Agency 
Surgeon records that in Baluchistan, malaria is at once the 
greatest primary cause of illness, and indirectly gives rise 
to a large proportion of the ill-health expressed in other 
terms.” The Civil Surgeon of Fort Sandemah attributes the 
prevalence of malarial fever to the mosquitoes which abound 
in small collections of water in irrigated lands and at the 
edges of streams where the rate of flow is slight Eye 
diseases are brought on by high winds, dust storms and flies, 
and also by the personal unoleanliness and dirty habits of 
the people, to which latter cause also the frequency of 
ulcers and skin diseases is mainly nttrihatable. Great 
diurnal variations of temperature in winter, insufficient 
clothing and dry climate and winds causing rapid evapora- 
tion from the snrface of the body result in diseases of the 
respiratory system; while diseases of the digestive organs are 
due to the stale and improperly cooked food and half-cooked 
meat eaten by the people. The severe cold in the 
Hindubagh tahsil is responsible for the rheumatic affeotions. 
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Mkdxoal. There woe a wide-spread outbreak of cholera is 1891 in 
nearly the whole of the Baluchistan Agency. It started 
from Sibi and Mudgorge, and was brought to Central Zhob 
CholerB. by coolies from the Mudgorge railway works. This yas 
followed by another outbreak in Aprils 1892, in the Gomal 
pass whence it spread into the Zhob District, when 92 deaths 
were recorded out of 109 seizures. In the summer of 1900 
cholera again broke out and about 400 deaths occurred in 
the old Zhob District. Fort Sandeman town and the Apozai 
village suffered severely. 

Writing in connection with the outbreaks of cholera in 
1891 and 1892 the Agenoy Surgeon, Surgeon-Major J. C. 
Fullerton, I. M. S., said: — 

^'The history of these two outbreaks of cholera closely resem- 
bles that of others already recorded in former years. The 
disease generally first appears among the people living on the 
Bolan or Ndri systems of water-supply, which consist of ex- 
posed surface irrigation streams easily susceptible of pollution 
and infection, or it suddenly breaks out among workmen who 
aro dependent on open, exposed streams for their water- 
supply. The disease is then carried from one exposed water- 
snpply to another, and as these supplies are often limited in 
number and far apart, and, as the travellers generally march 
long distances to their homes, infection is quickly and widely 
spread in all directions. In my opinion all open, exposed 
streams, especially those on the line of frequented roads or 
hiifila tracks, are never safe as they are always exposed to 
^ pollution and infection from many sources. The only exten- 
sive and sudden outbreaks of cholera we have had in the last 
fifteen years in Balnchistdn have oocnrred in villages or col- 
lections of men congregated along open streams; while, on the 
other hand, towns, villages, and other communities, supplied 
with water taken direct from springs, artesian wells, or deep 
If item, which are not susceptible of pollution or infection, 
have never developed cholera to any great extent,’* • 

* Beponfor 1892-8^ pp. 18^84 
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There^ere four deaths from typhus in Kakha village of Mbdioau 
the Fort Sandeman tahsil in 190B-i. In the beginning of Typhiu. 

1 904-6 this fever broke out in the Kila Saifixlla lock-up 
wh^nee it spread to other parts of the tahsli ; 2S persons 
including 4 prisoners died from the disease. There 
were some 9 cases at village Pasha in the Hindnb4gh tahsil, 
out of which one proved fatal. A case at Fort Sandeman 
proved fatal in February, 1905. Thero were also 3 cases of 
typhoid at that place out of which one proved fatal ; 

15 persona succumbed to this disease in the year 1900, in 
some villages of the Upper Zhob Sub-Division. 

Influenza assumed an epidemic form in 1891. It com- Influenza, 
menced at Quetta whence it spread in March and April 
visiting Kal4t, Loralai, and Zhob in succession. The disease 
was very general, the attacks were severe and the oonatitu- 
tiunal disturbance considerable. The mortality was, however^ 
small. A slight return of the disease in a mild form 
occurred in September and October. 

Both small- pox ( hawai ) and measles ( sharrai ) appear Small- pox. 
to be endemic. In May and June, 1900, the Kila Saifulla 
tabsil suffered heavily from a visitation of small-pox and 
again in the beginning of 1903. The prevalence of the 
disease is said to be greatly due to tho local practice of 
inoculation. 

Vacoinaiion'is optional, and in the greater part of the Vacoinatioa 

^ ^ „ and inocula- 

Distnct inoculation is still in vogue. The advantages of tion. 

. vaccination are> however, beginning to be appreciated, and 

in 1903| 4,419 snccessful operations were performed in the 

old Distriet, while the number of sueb operations in 1904 

in the now District was 1,069. 

Inoculation, which is locally called rag, is practised 
by Saiads, and other persons of religious sanctity, 

whose services are requisitioned when an outbreak of smalU 
pox occurs, and who are paid a small fee as an offering in 
cash or kind. Certain persons are generally considered 
specialists in the art. The method usually adopted is for a 

«7m 
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Uedioai*. small inolsion to be made with a razor on the wrist of the 
right hand, in which lymph obtained from the pustules' of a 
person sofiering from the disease is inserted^ together with 
a grain of wheat or judri. The patient is then segregated, 
and is only visited by persona who have themselves liad 
small-pox. An eruption and fever generally occur within 
three days of the operation, and at this time the patient is 
fed on streugtheniug food, such as meat soup, milk, etc., 
but no sour or acid sabstaucos are given. If no eruption 
or fever occurs withiu throe days the operation is repeated 
a second and sometirucs a third or fourth time, until it proves 
successful. When sufiering from the eruption, a patient 
may not be vis^ited by women or other persons who for any 
reason may be considered unclean according to the custom 
of the country. 

Indigenous While the people who live near places where there are 
dispensaries have begun to appreciate the advantages 
afforded by British medical institutions and freely visit 
them, those living in the remote parts still resort to their 
own simple remedies* of which some account may here be 
given, and in which channs and amulets of mvMds and the 
dust taken from shrines of local saints play an important 
part. The fever called Khwa eha^i or tora taha ( possibly 
typhus ) is cousldered infectious and in the Hindubdgh and 
Kila Saif alia tahsils, the patient is wrapped in the skin of a 
freshly slaughtered sheep, and a mulld draws a line round 
the hut or UiMi in which the patient is placed to prevent 
the infection spreading. Bleeding is general iy also resorted 
to, the vein known as hd^alik being opened* and the stem 
of umdn ( Ephedra jpaohyclada ) boiled in water is adminis- 
tered to the patient as a diaphoretic. The wrapping of the 
patient in the skin of a sheep or goat killed fresh for the 
purpose is also resorted to in cases of pneumonia {skdrwai) 
and malarial fever ( zharai taha ). In cases of syphilis in 
the Fort Sandeman tahsil the vein hd^salik of a patient 
suffermg from the disease is opened; the people of Hindnbagh 
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and Kilap'Snifalla tohsUs, however, know no remedy except Msdioal. 
that the patient goes to a Saiad family in Pisbfa, a member 
of which gives him an amulet. Eye diseases are treated 
generally with alum which is roasted in ashesand powdered 
for use, or with the boiled yoke of an egg* In cases of 
dysentery the powdered rind of the pomegranate or sinzahi 
{Eiasagnus hortensis) mixed with curd is administered. 

The pice-packet system of selling quinine, through the Working of 
agency of the post office, was introduced in 1895. During et^ gyste^^of 
the first year, i.e., 1895-6, 375 packets wore sold, of which 
345 were sold at Hindubdgh and the remaining 30 at Fort 
Sandemau. In 1904-5 the sale had risen to 490, of which 
193 packets were sold at Mughal Kot, 148 at Gird4o, 130 at 
Gul Kach, and 19 at Fort Sandeman. 

Apart from the bazars at Kila Saifulla and Hindub&gb, village sanl. 
where sweepers are employed, no arrangements, official or gnppj'y 
private, exist for the sanitation of villages. The litter and 
filth are allowed to remain in the houses and streets until 
they are removed for manuring the fields. The migratory 
habits of the people assist considerably in sanitation. With 
the establishment of peace and security there is also a 
tendency among zaminddn to desert the villages and build 
their houses near their fields. 

The supply of drinking water is drawn from springs, 
streams or kdfSzes and in parts of Kila Saifulla from wells ; 
occasionally also it is obtained from pools in which rain 
water has collected. The wells offer a fairly protected 
source of supply, but the open channels, which are found in 
the greater part of the District, are, as already remarked, 
especially liable to pollution and infection, and are a source 
of danger in time of epidemics. On the whole the quality 
of water throughout the District is good. The civil and 
military station of Fort Sandeman has been provided ( 1894 ) 
with a piped water supply. In 1903 the Civil Surgeon 
^marked that ** owing to the supply of piped water at Fort 
Sandeman, the improvement of the drainage system, and 
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Mbdioal. other sanitary measuresi an improvement appeii^ to be 
taking placje in the public health of the town and bazar, 
bat in the villages no appreciable alteration has yet taken 
place.” ^ 

,8uBVBTa. The Survey Department of the Government of India has 
prepared and published maps of the whole District on the 
one-eighth, quarter, and half inch scales. 

In connection with the Settlement operations, a cadastral 
survey on a scale of 16 inches to the mile and based on 
traverses obtained from the Survey Department, was under- 
taken in 1901-2, in the Kila Saifulla and Hind ubagh tahsfis, 
of irrigable lands and of such hhushkuhn, and 

uncultivated plots as lay witliiu the limits of irrigable area. 
The Kakar Khur^si^n and Kajir mauzoi in the Hindubagh 
tahsil were excluded from the operations. The survey in 
that tahsil was hkhiwcXr ( field to field ) in all circles 
except Kazba which was subjected to thdkhnst owing to the 
temporary division of the lands there. In the Kila Saifulla 
tahsil the small mauzas situated on hillsides were surveyed 
hiMwdr, but in the remaining area the survey was thdkbasi. 

The land iu both the tahsiU was classed under the heads 
of irrigable, gardens^ dry crop, culturable, uncultnrable, and 
chaman ( grass lands ), the irrigable being sab-divided into 
different classes according to its capacity for yielding 
crops. ^ 

The agency employed for the village cadastral survey was 
almost entirely non-indigenous and was recruited principally 
from the Punjab. 



CHAraER IV,— MINIATURE GAZETTEER. 

The Port Sandeman sub-division is made up of two FobtSandb. 
j) 0 ?tion 8 technically known as— (a) the Low er Zhob sub- SmsioN. 
division consisting of the Mando Khel and Shirani 
countries^ the Sulaiinan Kh^ls^ and the Khurasan tracts 
along the Kundar river j and (6) Port Sandeman sub- 
division consisting of the Fort Sandeman tahsll ; but for 
administrative purposes the whole tract is treated as one 
aud is known as the Lower Zhob sub-division and Fort 
Sandeman tabail. The officer in immediate charge is an 
Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

The talisil covers the eastern portion of the District General de- 
and lies between 30° 39' and 32° 4' N., and 68° 68' and 
70® 8' E.^ and has an area of 3;583 square miles. The 
country is hilly, and is intersected by the valley of the 
Zhob river and many minor valleys including the lower 
portion of the Kundar. 

The talisil is bounded on the north by Afghan territory, Boundary, 
the boundary line from Domandi westward having been 
settled in 1894, on the east by the Sulaiinan range which 
separates it from the Dera Ismail Kbdii District, on the 
south by the Mdsa Khel and the Bori tahsils of tue 
Loralai District, and on the west by the Kila Saifulla 
tahsil. 

The hills iii the east of the tahsil belong to the Sulaiman Hill Ranges, 
range aud comprise the Takht-i-Sulaiman (11,070) aud 
Kasdghar ( 1 1 ,800 ), the original home of the Afghans, 

Shinghar ( 9,278 ), and Torghar ( 7,617). The northern, 
western, and southern hills belong to the Toba Eakar 
range and include the Spdraghar ( 8,770 ), Sdngghar 
(7,121 ), Zhwaeghar (8,144), and the eastern spurs of the 
Spinghar ( 8,253 ). 

The northern portion of the tahsil is drained by the 
Kundar and its affluents, whioh joins the Gomal at * 
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Domandi aud then flows due east to Khajdri Kaih. The 
central aud the largest portions are drained by the Zhob 
river, the principal tributaries of which arc the Kandil, 
the Sri Toi, and Sawara. The eastern portion is drained 
by the Silidza and the Khaistira streams both of which 
rise at the Hatsu watershed, aud by the Chdhar Khet 
Dahana stream. 

There are at present no State forests in the District. 
The principal trees in the tahsfl are the pistacia mutiea, 
olive, ehilghoza (edible pine), nashiar ( pinus excelsa ) and 
acacia modesia. 

The climate generally is very dry ; in summer the clay 
temperature is high, but, except in the months of July and 
August, the niglits arc fairly cool. Daring July and August 
thunderstorms are common, and, for some days after a 
storm, the temperature is considerably lowered. The winter 
is cold and there are great diurnal variations in the 
temperatore. High winds are common throughout the 
year. The average temperature of Port Sandeman in the 
summer months is about 83^ and in winter about 55^. 
The rainfall is variable and scanty, the annual average 
of 12 years ending with 1904, being 9*50 inches in Fort 
Sandeman; 3*97 inches in winter and 5*58 in summer, 
the highest figures being in March 1*87 and in July 
2*29. * 

The history of the tahsll is given in Chapter I under 
general history. In 1838 Sir Robert Sandeman, then 
Agent to the Governor-General, visited Mina Bazar 
when all the Abdullazai and Fakhdzai malika tendered 
their submission. He then visited Apozai, where the 
Mando Khdls presented a petition to be taken under 
British protection. On his return journey Sir Robert 
Sandeman was met at Gwdl Haidarzai by Shah Jahdn 
Jogizai and the leading maliks of Central Zhob who 
also petitioned that, a$ Uiey were unable to keep peace 
and maintain orders the British Government might be 
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pleased to take them under its protection and that they If xniatubb 
were willing to pay revenue. The valley was accordingly 
occupied in 1889 and the Bargha Shfrani country included 
in mo. 

In 1905^ the tahsll contained 1 town and 109 villages ; Population, 
the total population according to the Census of 1901, was 
34,712 ( males 20,600, fernaloa 14,112 ), of these 32,868 
or 95 per cent, were Muhammadans, 1,445 Hindus, 50 
European and Eurasian Christians, 38 native Christians, 
and 311 others including Sikhs. The Hindus are chiefly 
aliens ongiiged in Goverument service, trade or labour. 

The indigenous Muhammadans are of the Sunni sect, 
and spoak Pashtd. They nunibored 29,098 (males 16,015, 
females 13,083) and are almost all Afghans. The principal 
tribes are — Kdkars 11,963 (which include 11,782 Sanzar 
Kbcls, the main sections repesented being the Kibzai 6,165, 

Abdullazai 4,040, Alizai 1,076 ), Mando Khdls (who are 
wrongly classed as Panri in the Census recoi^da ) 4,276, 

Shirauis 0,974, f^ufi 34o, Gbilzais 5,076, and Saiads 966, 

The trade of the country is in the hands of the Ghilzai 
Powindahs, Pakhezai Abdullazais, and Hindus; the bulk 
of tlm indigenous population is chiefly dependent on agri- 
culture and flocks. A few of the Haripdl, Bdbar, and 
Abdullazai carry on a regular trade in asafootida. 

Besides tli6 Fort Sandeman town, the principal villages 
are— -Tangsnr ( 1,419), Murgha Kibzai, where there is a 
military post, a telegraph and post office, a dispensary, rest 
house and a small bazar (1,274), Mina B4zar ( 788 ), 

Mardanzi ( 967 ), Apozai ( 445 ), Brunj ( 283 ), Gadai Kh61 
( 796 ), Badinzai ( 417 ), Hurrazai ( 664 ), Kakha ( 745 ), 

Haidarzal (502), Girda (672), Mughal Kot military post 
(139), Koria Wasta (175), Marghbal (354), Chal6ra Pasta 
(576) and Kapfp (245). 

Many of the valleys in the tahsil possess a productive Agrloulturo 
red clay soil, which is, however, often largely mixed with 
gravel* Of the area annually cultivated about 90 per cent. 
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Mikiatubi 19 irrigated and 10 per cent, dry crop^ the peroantage of 
Gazbtteib ijIjq latter in tije Shirani and Kibzai circles being 24 and 
26, respectively. The soarces of irrigation are 11 streams 
(inolnding the Zhob river) and 106 springs. The principal 
crop of the spring harvest is wheat, and of the aatnmn, 
maize and rice. Fruit gardens exist at Fort Sandeman 
and Mina Bazar only. 

A rough estimate, made in 1904, of the agrioaltnral 
stock belonging to the permanent inhabitants, puts the 
number of camels at 539, donkeys 1,072, bullocks and cows 
8,097, sheep and goats 112,499, and bnffaloes 42. The 
numbers belonging to nomads were estimated at 3,334 
camels, 1,402 donkeys, 1,528 cattle, and 41,980 sheep and 
goats. 

Commanlcs- principal roads leading from Port Sandeman are— 

^ion. the Port Sandeman-Morgha Kibzai-Loralai-Harnai road; 
Fort Sandeman -Khajuri Each road; Fort Sandeman-Kila 
Saifulla-Hindubagh-Ehdnai road; and Fort Sandeman- 
Dahdna Sar road. The other important tracks are — 

(1) Fort Sandeman to Musa Khdl (58 miles ), thence 

to Khdn Muhammad Kot (19 miles) and Kingri. 

(2) Fort Sandeman to Shinghar (about 30 miles). 

(3) Fort Sandeman to Gal Kach via Nawe obo (51^ 

miles ) and from Nawe obo to Husain Nika shrine 

( 85 miles ). ^ 

(4) From Murgha Kibzai to Miisa Khdl (30 miles ). 

(5) From Murgha Kibzai to M4khtar ( 20 miles). 

(6) From Fort Sandeman via Shighdla to Kamr-nddiu 

Kardz. 

Most of these routes are given in detail in table IX, 
Volume B. 

Admini- divided into 5 patwdria* ciroles-^Mando 

Btration. j^hdl (headquarters Brunj), Gustoii Kibzai (Takhae 
Solaimdnzai ), Abdullazai ( Mina Bdadr), aid Shfrdni 
^Korla Wasta )• The tahsil staff oonslsts of a tihaiiddr, 
2 ndib tohsilddrsi a muhdaib, a and G 
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and thave are 209 headmen or mall ks, A regimenfc ofMiKUTOBis 

native infantry is stationed at Fort Sanderaan with detach- 
ments at Maui-£hwa aud Mir Ali Khdl. The fort at 
Murgba Kibzni is held by a small detachment from the 
cavalry and infantry regiments stationed at Loralai. lu 
1905 there were 3C9 men o£ the Zhob Levy Corps at head 
quarters^ and 428 men ( cavalry and infantry ) in 12 posti 
details of which are given in table XXil, Volume B. 

Besides the men employed on escort and guard duties 
at District headquarters, there were (1905) 44 police in 
the tahsil ; the total number of levies was 222 ( including 
103 sowars) the distribution of which is given in table 
XXllI, Volume B. 

The bulk of the land revenue is levied in kind, the ^ 

Revenue. 

general rate being one-sixth of the produce. In a few 
villages, however, an annual assessment in cash ( ijdra ) is 
fixed. The annual average receipts including grazing tax 
for the five years 1897-8 to 1901-2 wore Rs. 67,065; 


in 1904-5, which was an unfavourable year owing to want 
of rain, the receipts were Rs. 42,842 ; of which grazing 
tax represented about 42 per cent. 

Among the special products of the tahsil are chilghoza, Special 
cumin seed, hyssop, rhubarb, and asafcetida. PiocluoU 

Fort Sandemati Town— The head quarters station of 
the DistrictP, is situated iu 21' N, and 69° 27' B. It 
was first occupied in December, 1889. To the natives the 
locality is known as Apozai, from a village occupied 
by the Apozai section of the Mando Kh^ls close to 
the town. It received its present name from its founder. 

Sir Robert Sandeman. The station stands about 4 
miles east of the Zhob river iu an open plain 4,700 feet 
above sea level. A ridge (Tory6n) rises 150 feet above 
the surface of the plain to the north on which stands the 
Louse of the Political Agent, known as the Castle. The 
military lines, bflzar, dispensary, and school lie bel^* 

The nearest Railway station in Baluchistdn is Harnai, 
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MxNiATUBi 168 miles ; Darya Khan the Railway station for Ism(hl 
Gazettbeb. 122 miles. The population numbered 8^562 in 

1901. The garrison consists of a native infantry regiment 
and of the headquarters of the Zbob Levy Corps. A supply 
of water for drinking purposes carried by a pipe 9 miles 
from the Sili&za valley was inaugurated in 1894^ at a cost of 
little over a lakh of rupees. Water for irrigation is also 
obtained from the same source. A local fund has existed 
since 1890 ; the receipts during 1904-5 were Rs. 22,382 
and the expeuditure Us. 21,267. One-third of the net 
receipts from octroi is paid to the local military authorities. 
The town has a flourishing bazar with about 1 70 shops and 
122 houses. Of the shop-keepers 17 deal in cloth, and 
there are 15 cobblers and dealers in leather goods, 8 dyers, 
7 goldsmiths^ and 6 blacksmiths. A staff of 1 jemadar and 
17 sweepers is employed for the conservancy of the town. 
There is a combined Post and Telegraph Ofiioe, a serdi 
cidled after Major Maclvor, the first Political Agent of 
Ehob, a Jirga Hull in which is also located a Library, a 
boys’ and girls' school. The European cemetery lies at 
about three-quarters of a mile to the east of the town on the 
northern bank of the Siliaza stream. 

A small sanitarium, 8,700 feet high, exists about 80 
miles to the north-east of Fort Sandeman at Shinghar on 
the Sulaiman Range. It is connected by a* bridle-path 
with Fort Sandeman. It affords a pleasant I'elicf from the 
oppressive beat of the Zhob valley and the Political Agent, 
Zhob, generally spends a portion of the summer there. 
The hill is well wooded with edible pine and ash, and a 
small political bungalow and a rest house have been built 
there. The water-supply, though not abundant, is good. 

Mina Bazar.— Lies in eastern Zbob about 25 miles to 
Babas, the south-west of Fort Sandeman and is situated in 
81^ 4* N. and 69^ 17' E. ; its approximate altitude is 4,900 
feet ; the village has buildiiigs of a more durable nature 
than those met with in other parts of the District, and are 
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built ofatone mortared with clay. It is composed of live HiNiATTras 
hamlets ; the Br&himzai^ the Mandenzai, the Kabdlzai, the 
Ydsinzai, and the Khidarzni Kili, known after each 
section of the Pakhdzai Ahdullazai Kdknrs. In 1901 the 
population was 788: males 408^ females 380. In pre- 
British days Hindus from Vihowa had about 80 shops at 
Mina Bazdr and carried on a brisk trade, but since the 
establishment of the Fort Sandeman station most of them 
have left. The Pakhdzais now own 12 shops. They possess 
only a small amount of land and have from times past 
engaged in trade and have made their village the mart for 
goods from Afghaniptdn and India^ almonds, pistachio 
nuts, fosiiriif and asafoelida from Southern Afghdnistdn 
being exchanged for common cotton cloths from India. A 
small amount of ghi and wool is also exported. The 
village lands are irrigated by the Mazghdr and Sawara 
streams, and there arc two small orchards containing vines, 
mulberries, almonds, apricots, pomograi ates, and peaches. 

Drinking water is obtained from a small k/iroz. The first 
expedition into the Zhob valley under the command of 
General Sir 0. V. Tanner, accompanied by Sir Robert 
Sandeman, visited the place in 1884, and it was at Mfna 
Bazar that, during Sir Robert Sandeman’s mission in 1888, 
all tlm Abdullazai vialiks tondeied their submission. A 
•paMri is sfktioned at Mfna Bdzdr and there is also a 
levy post, 

The^Upper Zhob Sub-Division comprises the tahslls of Kila Uppbb Zmob 
Saifullu aud Hindub^gh, and is in charge of an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, with head quarters at. Hiudubagh. 

The Kila Saifulla Tahsil lies in the centre of the Zhob Kiln Roifuiu 
District along the central part of the valley of the Zhob ^***"^^* 
river and is situated between 30® 82' and 31® 4»T N. and 
68® 9' and 60® 1 8' B. Its greatest length from north to 
south is about 81 miles, and the greatest breadth from east 
to west about 72 miles, and it covers an area of about 2, 768 
square miles. The tahsil derives its name from a mud fort 
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Miniatube situated near its headquarters and called after itsp^ounder 
SaifuUa Khan who was a man of influence among the 
Khoidddzai Sanzar Kh^ls. 

The greater part of the tahsil consists of hill ranges inter- 
seotod by hill torrents^ but the ground along the main Zliob 
valley is flat. 

Boundaries, It is bounded on the north by Afghan territory, the line 
forming part of the boundary demarcated in 1894 ; on its 
east lies the Fort Sandcmau and on the west the Hindu bagh 
tahsil, while in the south a range of bills separates it from 
the Bori tahsil of the Loralai District. 

Hill Banges. The hills belong to the Toba Kakar range, and the prin- 
pal ones are the Torghar (Shugdna Kotal 6,790, Azak 
8,389, Balidraghar 0,706 ) ; Splnghar which separates the 
Khaisor valley from the Zhob valley ( Shina-ghdra 8,680, 
Shorghar, Spinghar 9,634, Yavhdshki 9,723 ) and the 
southern hills ( Ohurmaghar 6,931 ). 

Drnlnge and The main drainage of the tnhsfl is carried off from. west to 

Bivers. ^hob river and several of its affluents, the 

principal of which is the Toi. Tho northern slopes of the 
Torghar range are drained by the Kundar which traverses 
the northern portion of the tahsil. 

Forests. There are no reserved forests in the tahsil ; the principal 
trees are the pistachio Khanjak, known locally as the wana, 
wild pomegranates, shang or ash, olive ( shtKoan ), zralg 
( Berberis vulgaris ), and tamarisk. 

Clim itc August are the hottest, and January and Febru- 

Tempfraturc, ary the coldest months. Daring the latter months the tem- 

Bnd Kaiiifall. « 

perature vanes from 98 to 80'*. Strong wmds constantly 

blow from a westerly direction, and in winter, when tho 
wind is high, the cold is intense. In the hot season strong 
winds raise clouds of dust in the valley. The rainfall is pre- 
carious and scanty. No record of the rainfall was kept pre- 
vious to 1900, and during tho four years ending with 19{)4 
the annual average was 4*35 inches ; J'83 iuchps in winter 
and 2*32 inches in summer^ the highest fall being 
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ia Marcli and 1*18 in May. The period in question was one hintaturiv 
of general drought and it ia possible that these figures do 
not represent the truo condition of the country in more 
favourable seasons. 

kila Saifulla is the home of the Jogfzai family, round History, 
which centres the history of the District. Shah Jahiin, the 
head of the family, who was known as the hiuUhah or ruler 
of Zhob, with his tribal headmen tendered his submission 
to Sir Robert Sandeman at Gwdl Haidarzai in 1888, and the 
tahsil came under British protection in 1880. It was first 
treated as part of Hindub%h, but in 1 893 a naib tahsilddr 
was posted to it, and in 1902 Kila Saifulla was made into 
a separate tahsiL 


In 1905 the tahsil contained 60 villages and its total population, 
population according to the Census of 1901 was 1 9,229 : (males 
10,463, females 8,766). Of these, 19,203 wore Muhamma- 
dans, 19 Hindus all aliens, 3 native Christians and 4 others. 

The indigenous Muhammadans are of the Sunni sect, and 
speak Pashiu; they number 19,108 and are almost all of the 
Afghan race. The principal tribes represented are— the 
Ghilzais 519, Kdkars 18,506, and Saiads 65. The Kakars 
belong to the following clans ; Sanzar Khdl 18,411, Sargara 
58, Sanatia 30. The details of the sections of the Sanzar 
Khel Kakars are given in table II- A, Volume B. The prin- 
cipal sectiodi in the talisil include 16,889 Alizai, 470 Barat 
Kh4l, and 818 Arab! Khel, The most important sub-section 
of Jalalzai-Shadozai- Alizai are the Jogizai who in 1901 
numbered 740 : males 396, females 344, 

The bulk of the population is engaged in agriculture, 
though some combine with it flock-owning and camel- 
breeding and a few manufacture earth salt. The local trade 
is in the hands of the Hindu shopkeepers and Powindafas. 

The tahsfl headquarters station is Kila Saifulla, which 
has the nsnal buildings, viz., a post and telegraph offices ^ 
rest house, civil dispensary, a primary sohool, and half-a- 
dozen shops; DHnking water is obtained from the Babfit 
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KdreZj and there are two small gardens irrigated by wells. 
The question of the water supply has always been one of 
groat difficulty and it is proposed to try the experiment of 
sinking artesian wells. Other principal villages are— Hod 
Jogfzaij a collection of 7 hsmlets including Sharan ( 2,80 ^ ), 
Gwul Ismallzai ( 1,407 ), Akhtarzai ( 916 ), Ghorezai Pitao 
( 928 h AH KhtSl ( 822 ), Bdtozai ( 1,848 ), Barat KU\ ( 514 ), 
Bah^urwal ( 798 ), Bandut Mirzai ( 691 ), Tauda Safarzai 
( 521), and T^nishpa ( 248 ). This last-named village ( 7,850 
feet in height ) is picturesque and is surrounded by hills on 
all sides. It possesses an abundant supply of good water, 
and a small amount of cnltivation. The late S. B. Nawab 
Bangui Kh4n had a stronghold here and the rocks constitut- 
ing the fastness were blown up by the troops under General 
Sir George White in October, 1890, 

In 1901-2 a survey of the irrigated mahaU in the tahall was 
carried out which showed an irrigable area of 21,6? 8 acres, 
the sources of irrigation being 10 streams, 52 kirezes, and 52 
springs. The area under crop in 1 904-5 was 10,682 acres, 
of which 8,651 were under spring and 2,031 under autumn 
crops. The area under principal crops was— wheat 8,055, 
judri 624, barley 596 ,maiz 0 306, and millets 1,064 acres. 

There are considerable tracts of dry crop area which have 
been embanked and which mostly lie in the AU Khel and 
Mus^firpnr circles. They are chiefly oultivabed'with wheat, 
the amount of the Government share at one-sixth realised 
in 1904-5 being 3,190 maimds or 44 percent, of the total 
amount of wheat collected as revenue. 

A rough estimate made, in 1904, of the agrioaltnral 
stock belonging to the permanent inhabitants put the 
number of camels at 2,837, donkeys 423, cattle 631, sheep 
and goats 60,615. The numbers belonging to nomads were 
estimated at 1,831 camels, 97 donkeys, 25 cattle, and 2,448 
sheep and goats. 

Kila Saifulla, the tahsil headquarters lies on the Khanai- 
Hindab4gh-Fort Sandeman road 83 jr miles from the Ehdnai 
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Bailwaj* station and 88 miles from Fort Sandeman. The Minutube 
other important rentes are — (a) from Akhtarzai to Loralai 
via the Dholu pass (28 miles ) ; (6) from Qwdl Haidarzai to 
Loralai ( 89 miles) ; (c) from Kila Saif alia to Kamr-nd-din 
K^rdz by Rod Jogizai and Taaishpa ; and (d) from Kila 
Saifulia to E^shatu by the Loe Lidr. 

The tahsil is divided into throe circles— Kila Saif alia, Administn- 
Ali Khel, and Musafirpur. The staff consists of a tabsildar, 
a nuib tahsildar, a muhdsih, two kdnungoSf and four fatwdrist 
There are 128 village headmen or malih, A small detach- 
ment of native infantry supplied by the regiment at Loralai 
is stationed at Kila Saifulia to guard the treasury. The 
question of replacing this detachment by police is now 
under consideration (190G). The Police post consists of 
12 men under a deputy inspector, and there are 105 levies 
distributed over 14 posts, details of which are given in table 
XXIII, Volume B. 

The land revenue is levied in kind at one-sixth of the Land Reve- 
produce, the Government share being generally determined 
by appraisement of standing crops ( tashkhU). The annual 
average receipts from 1807-8 to 1901-2 were Rs. 31, C60 and 
in 1904-5 Rs. 31,48 1, In this year grazing tax contributed 
Bs. 9,639 or about 31 per cent, of the total revenue. 

The special products of the tahsil are cumin seed, hyssop. Special Pro- 
pistachio kh^jak, and shikampdra ( fleawort seed). Earth 
sdt is manufactured in the Multani tracts which lie south 
of Spiughar and coal seams have also been noticed. 

The HindubAgh Tahsil of the Upper Zhob Sub- HindubAgh 
Division lies in the western part of the Zhob District, and is General*’ De- 
situated between 30® 36' and 31® 50' N., and 67® 27' and scription. 
68® 46' £• Its area is about 3,275 square miles. 

The tahsil is covered with hills interspersed with valleys, 
the principal ones being the Marzagb^n valley between the 
SiirghundandDowran hills, the Upper Zhob also known as 
the ndwah which runs from Murgba Mehiarzai on the west 
to Kasha on the east and which has in places alluvial flats. 
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Mimtaturr the Indar B^s Sb^la between Kand and Khaefna IIrIIs ; tbe 

GAaETTRBB, Piikirzai or Baba Obina. valley between Khazina and 
Tagbratn, the Kajir« E^ar Eharas^u ; and the Eamchoghai 
whioh lies in the south western corner of the tahsih 

Boundaries. It is bounded on the north by the Toba Kdkar range which 
separates it from Afghanistan^ on the east by the Kila 
Saifulla tabsfh on the south by the Bori tahsil of the 
Loralai District, and on the west by the Pishin tahstl of the 
Quetta- Pishin District. 

The local tradition asserts that in ancient times a Hindu 
Jakir planted a tree of the description known as h&gh in 
Edkar parlance, and hence the name. 

Hill Ranges. The hills of the tahsil belong to the Toba Kaka^ range, 
and the principal ones are— the Eand ( 10,786 ) in the 
extreme west, whioh in the north is known as Barsha or 
ISfig^nd ( 9,488 ) ; Surghund ( 10,609 ) in the south-western 
corner ; Marzagh4u ( Atoka 9,864 ) in the sooth ; Malkand 
and Sraghar in the north ; the Torghar (9,705 ) ; Yavhdshki 
( 9,723 ) on the western spur of the Splnghar range; Thor 
( 9,274 ), Sdirghundi ( 8,295 ), Sharan ( 8,558 ), and Saklr 
( 10,125 ). 

pratnige and The main drainage of the tahsil is from west to east and 
is carried by the Zhob river, which is known in its upper 
reaches as the Lahar ; its principal tributaries in the tahsil 
are the Eamchughai and the Hod Faklrzai fitrm the north 
and Marzagh4 n from the south. The Kundar, Wali Murgba^ 
and a number of hill torrents drain the country north of 
Torghar, 

There are no reserved forests. The principal trees are 
jnniper, whioh is chiefly fonnd in the Sdrghund hills in the 
south, the wmn or pistachio khanjah, the tamarisk in Bod 
Faklrzai, korae or zr&lg {Berber is vulgaris) in Khnr5s4n> 
mdkhai ( earagam ), eanzalae ( Trebizond date ), shang 
( ash ), and shotoaa (olive). 

Snow falls from December to March, daring whioh 
*«*«,««« months the average temperature is about 40®, A strong 
BdnfcOl, 
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and coldiiwind also blows constantly from the west often for miniati>bb 
a week or so at a time. September, October, March, and 
April are temperate months. The summer lasts from May 
to August when the temperature ranges between 70^ 
and'so®. 

The rainfall is scanty and precarious. In the four years 
ending with 1904, the average rainfall was 4*92 inches; 

3*94 inches between October and March and 0*98 inches 
between April and September, the heaviest rainfall having 
been recorded in March, inches and in January 1*11, As 
already noted in connection with the rainfall of the Kila 
Saifulla tahsil the four years in question were exceptionally 
dry ones and it is possible that in more normal years the 
average is higher. 

Hindubagh came under British protection after Sir Robert History. 

Sandeman’s mission towards the end of 1889 and a tahsil 
was established in 1890. 

In 1905 the tahsll contained 76 villages, and its total populaiion. 
population, according to the census of 1901, was 15,777 
( males 8,574, females 7,203 ). Of this number 65 were 
Hindus, all aliens, 5 native Christians and 6 others, the 
remainder ( 15,701 ) being Muhammadans. The indigenous 
Muhammadans are of the Sunni sect, speak Pashtii and are 
almost all of the Afghan race. They numbered 15,611 ; 
males 8,462, females 7,149. The principal tribes repre- 
sented are — the Ghilzais 1,905, the Edkars 12,599, Lawana 
(Pannis) 958, and Saiads 107 (Ydsinzai 38, Kharshin 32, 

Taran 28). The principal clans of the K4kars in Hindubagh 
are— Sanzar Khdl 7,473, Sargara 707, and Sanatia 4,399. 

The chief sections of Sanzar Khels in the tahsil are — Jaldlzai 
723, Khoedhzdi 2,010, Marddnzai 1,361, Mirzai 2,678, and 
Nos Khdl 512. The Sanatia clan is represented by Isa 
Khdl 1,559, Mehtarzai 2,595, and Sarangzai 174. 

The bulk of the population is engaged in agriculture, 
but the Sanatia Kdkars, Lawunas, and others are largely 
flock-owners. 



Tbe headquarter etation is aleo called Hindub^gh and is 
aituuted in the Parhanda mhih Besides the usual tahsil, 
police and le^y bnildings^ it has a house for the Assistant 
Political Agent, a rest-house, a dispensary, a primary 
school, a combined Post and Telegraph Office, a ijinaU 
library, a good garden, and five shops. Its population 
inoluding that of Loe and Kam S^x^z was ( in 1901 ) 1,185. 
Other principal villages are-^Bibu China or Fakirzai 
village ( 165 ), Indar B4s ( 855 ), Ka^jir ( 1,002 ), Sdleh 
Kar5z ( 359 ), Kamr-ud-din Kdr4z ( 744 ), Kundar ( 458 ), 
Mulla Kutab Cbfea ( 649 ), K4nr Mehtarzai ( 907), Murgha 
Mehtarzai ( 474 } and Kasha ( 514 ). 

Agricuture. During the cadastral survey of 1901^2 the irrigable area 
of the tahsil excluding Kajir and Khar4s4n was ascertained 
tp be 17,849 acres, the sources of irrigation being 
5 streams, 71 hdmes and 279 springs. The area under 
crop in 1904-05 was 6,166 acres ( including 81 acres under 
gardens) qf which 4,989 acres were under spring, and 
1,146 acres under autumn crops. The principal crops 
were-^wheat ( 4,487 acres ), barley ( 502 ), maize ( 752 ) 
and millets ( 294 ) ; melons and a small quantity of tobacco 
are also grown. A rough estimate made in 1904, of the 
agricultural stock belonging to the permanent inhabitants 
puts the number of camels at 280, donkeys 378, cattle 808, 
and sheep and goats 89,760. The numbers^ belonging to 
nomads were estimated at 6,040 camels, 7,054 donkeys, 
15 cattle, and 25,000 sheep and goats. 

Oommuni- Ibs nearest railway station is Khinai ( 45 miles ) on the 
oatlonB. Section of the North Western Railway. The 

principal route is the Khanai-Hindnb4gh-Kila Saifullft^Fori 
Bandsman road, which traverses the south of the tahsil. 
Hindubagh is also joined by a bridle-path with Ohinjan on 
the Pi8hln**D4ra Gh4zi Eh4n road (28 miles) and with 
Murgha Faklraai (25 miles) whence a track goes to 
Doeband, K^shatu and Kamr-nd«din K4r4z« The other 
important routes are "--(a) from Hindubagh to Spdrariigha 
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( 32 miles) on the Pishfo-D^ra Ghazi Kban road ; (h) from mihutubb 
Kazha to Babu China ( 83 miles ) ; {c) from Hindubagh to 
Hdji Khdn Kila and Kazba Yidla ( Barshor ) in Pishfn 
through the Kamohugbai glen : this route is not fit for laden 
cam^s ; and (d) a track from Murgba Fakirzai to Laghai 
and Haji Khan Kila ( e 25 miles ). 


tivo Stotf. 


The tahsil is divided into five* circles — Kakar Khurasdn. AriminiKfcra* 
Baba China, Kazha, Hindabagh, and Murgba Mehtarzai, 
and the administrative staff consists of a tabsilddr, a uaib 
tabsilddr, a muhdsih, 3 Mn^mgoa, and 7 patwdrift and there 
are 165 headmen or maliks. A small dotacbmcnt of native 
infantry supplied by tbo regiment at Lorulai is stationed at 
llindubagh to guard the sub-treasury. Tbo question of 
replacing this detachment by police is now under con- 
sideration ( 1906 ). Tbo police post at Hiudubdgb consists 
of 12 men ; and there are 57 District levies distributod 
over 7 posts, details of which arc given in table XXIII, 

Volume B. Tbo Zbob Levy Corps garrisons the important 
frontier posts of Kamr-ud-dln Kardz ( 29 men ), Koshutu 
( 19 men ) Tirkhawar ( 48 men ), Ghazlunawar (27 men ), 
and Looband ( 35 men ). 

The land revenue is levied in kind at the rate of onc- 
sixth of the produce and is generally assessed by appraise- 
ment of crops. Tbo annual average receipts from 1897-8 
to 1901-2 were Ka. 19,089, and in 1904-5 Rs. 27,459, In 
this year grazing tax contributed Rs. 12,571 or 46 per 
cont, of tbo total revenue. 

Cumin seed, hyssop, shirhhiskt, locally known as eharivi 
( dtrop^omsjpwosa), liquorice , rmmd chini (Rhoum modi ), 
and the gum of siarga ( Pruntu oburnea ), are ibund in the 
tahsfl. Abundant asbestos deposits occur in the Spinpoti 
hills near Tel4rai Muhammad J4n, and chromite ore is 
found in the Tor Jang hill and other places close to 
I Hiudub4gh, 

Eamr-ud-dill Karez in the north-east of the tahsil 
is an important post close to the Afgh4u border on the 

* Uindubdgh and Hurgha Mehtarsai axe each again sub-divided into 
two circles, eastern and western. 
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main kdfila route. It is about 136 miles from Bindubagh 
and 127 from Fort Sandemati. The post lies to the south 
of the Multani Ghar on the bank of tbc Sanzali Khura hill 
torrent. The inhabitants, who are Lawanas ( population 99 
in 1901 ), are chiefly nomads and flock-owners ; they also 
manufacture earth salt. Those of them who engage iu 
cultivation share the water of the Tirwaldn streams with 
the T'arakis living in Afghan territory. The headman of 
the Lawanas is Gare Kh4n Ismdilzai. The post is 
garrisoned by a detachment of 28 men of the Zhob Levy 
Corps under a Sobadiir ; a levy inspector and a patwiiri 
are also stationed there. It has a small rest-house, and a 
combined Post and Telegraph Office. 

Eamohughai, as its name implies, is a narrow glen 
on the eastern face of the Kand mountain and dividing it 
from the Tabai range to the east. This glen opens out 
into the Zhob valley by the village of R^gha Bakalzai and 
the head of it starts from Ghingi on the road to Hdji Khan 
Kila. The total length is about 16 miles. 

Flphiustone writing in 1838, described Kaincbugbai as 
follows 

** The soil is fertile, and in most paHs well cnltivated. In 
spring the whole valley and the adjoining hills are green 
and covered with flowers ; and the inhabitants are busily 
employed till the end of autumn in the cullivation of two 
harvests and in the care of their sheep and cattle ; but in 
winter a frost of three mouths, and occasional fortnight of 
snow, oblige them to indulge in the usual idleness of the 
season. The inhabitants form part of the clan of Sun^ 
uutteea ( Sanatia ), the possessions of which extend along 
the western frontier of the Oaukers | K^kars ) from Zawura 
( Zawar } to the Seeoona Daugh ( Siuni Dag ). This large 
division is under one chief, who enjoys a very ample 
authority over his olan, at least over the part of it in the 
neighbourhood of Cunchoghaye ; his own seat is at Oorguss^ 
two marches from that place. The Malik of Cunchoghaye 
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receives affixed allowance of grain from every man in the miniatcrb 
village. The shepherds near Cunchoghaye are scattered in 
small camps of four or five tents over the wide valley and 
neighbouring hills. In some seasons they are compelled, 
by the failure of the herbage to unite into larger camps, 
and to move to the country of other tribes while in their 
scattered state, a whole camp only contains a single family 
and they have much leisure, no restraint, no government 
and yet no crimes. The dress, manners, and customs of 
Cunchoghaye differ in no respect from those of the wilder 
parts of the Doorauneo ( Durrani ) country ; and they are 
said to be the same which obtain throughout all the western 
clans of the Cankers.” 

R. S. Diwan Jamiat Rai, Assistant Gazetteer Officer, 
who visited the glen in 1903 gives the following account 
of it : — 

" The principal villages are Murgha Bakalzai, Ghatta 
Tlzha, Mala Shakh, and Ragha Bakalzai, but there are 
several other hamlets scattered about the glen'. Up to 
Kachhai the lands are owned by the B^rakzai sub-section 
of the Sanatia Kdkars while below aro Bdkalzais. From 
Kachh downward, every village contains a considerable 
number of fruit trees, the apricot, sanzalaiy and vino 
predominating^ with willows and mulberries. The huts in 
all these villages aro built along the slopes of the hill, 
almost all on the western side. The fields are terraced, 
having been out from the sides of the hills, and some of 
them have stone walls as high as ten feet and the water for 
irrigation has been led from the stream to various heights. 

The track is for the most part rugged and only fit for 
horses, mules, or lightly laden bullocks.” 
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Joint agrcoment executed by tbe Joint Afgbfin and 
British Commissioners of the Indian Afghdn Boundary 
Commission. 

We^ the undersigned Commissioners^ deputed by our 
respective Governments to demarcate the boundary line 
between the territories of the Government of India and His 
Highness the Amir of Afghanistan, westwards, from the 
junction of the Kundar and Oomal rivers, have arrived at 
the following mutual agreement regarding that boundary 
line, in accordance with the maps and instructions furnished 
to us by our respective Governments : — 

Clause No. 1 . — ^The boundary line to which wo have 
mutually agreed runs from Domandi, i.e., tho junction of the 
Gomal and Kundar rivers, along the line of the watercourse 
of the Kundar river as far as the junction of tho Kundar 
and Kundil rivers. It thence runs along tho watercourse of 
the Kundil river, which is hero generally known as the 
Zhizha as far as the junction of the Kundil and Sharan 
Toi rivers. From the junction of the Gotnal and Kundar 
to the junction of the Kundil and Sharan Toi rivers we 
consider thatTt is not only unnecessary but impracticable 
to erect boundary pillars. The centre of the flowing stream 
of the Kundar and Kundil rivers forms in itself a well-* 
defined and natural boundary, and any boundary pillars 
erected (dong this line would be liable to be carried away 
by floods. 

Clause No , From the- junction of the Sharan Toi and 
Kundil rivers the boundary line, which we have mutually 
agreed to, follows the centre of the river-bed of the Sharan 
Toi rivet upwards from its junction with the Kundil about 
one and a quarter miles to boundary pillar Ko* I, which 
has been ereoUHl on a rooky knoll on the sonth bank of the 
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Sbaran Toi river. From thence it rnns north-vreBt in a 
straight lino to boundary pillar No. 11 which has been built 
on a prominent peak on the east bank of the river at the 
lower entrance of the Tangi through which the river issues 
on to the plain. Thence it runs northward to bouncfary 
pillar No. II (1), which is on a conspicnous peak on the 
west bank of the river at the upper entrance of the same 
Tangi. Thence it runs in a straight line northwards to 
boundary pillar No. Ill, which has been erected on the top 
of a prominent peak, known as Orzal Ghara, which is 
situated between the two main branches of the Sharan Toi 
river, i.o., the Sara Gh^h^n nullah and its branches on the 
west and the Ghbargai nullah , and its branches on the 
east. 

From boundary pillar No. Ill, i.e., Orzal Ghara, the 
boundary line runs westwards in a straight line to boundary 
pillar No. IV on a conspicuous peak of the Pinakai range, 
and thence runs north-west in a straight line to boundary 
pillar No. Y, which has been erected on the most northern 
of a line of high prominent peaks which form the southern 
branch of the ShShghar range. The line, marked by 
boundary pillars Nos. Ill, IVf and V, follows approximately 
the watershed between the Orzal Ghara and Sh^hghar of 
the water which drains to the north and east and the 
water which drains to the south and west. * 

From boundary pillar No. V, the boundary line then 
runs south-west following the crest of the line of peaks, 
which form the southern branch of the Sh^hghar range. 
Pillars Nos. V (1), V (2), and VI have been erected on 
prominent peaks of this line. Pillar No. VI is on the top 
of the most southern peak of this branch, which here juts 
out into the Kosaka plain. 

From pillar No. VI, the boundary line runs westwards in 
a straight line to boundary pillar No. VII, which has been 
erected on a conspicuous knoll situated about 450 yards 
almost due north of the old Lowdna and Taraki fort 
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commonfy known as Killa Zara^ and about 850 yards from 
the nearest point of the northern bank of the Tirwah river. 

Clause No. 3 . — With regard to the boundary line from 
boundary pillar No. VII, considerable difficulty has been 
experienced by us in arriving at a settlement owing to the 
joint ownership by the Shabeh Khel Tarakis and Lowanas * 
of the Tirwah lands. By an ancient settlement of very 
many years ago, which these two tribes had agreed upon 
between themselves, the water of the Tirwah canal was 
divided by agreement into twenty-one shares, i.e., twenty- 
one Shdb&naroz as follows, i.e», twelve shares, i.e., twelve 
Shahanaroz were fixed as the property of the Lowanas, and 
nine shares, i.e., nine Sha^tUiaroz, as the property of the 
Shabeh Kh^l Tarakis. This division of the water still 
remains in force, and we have jointly agreed that it should 
remain in force hereafter as before. 

As regards the land, the Lowanas and Shabeh Kh51 
Tarakis were not agreed as to the boundary line separating 
their respective shares, and it has been necessary for us to 
settle this matter. After some discussion the Lowanas and 
Shabeh Khel Tarakis agreed to settle their boundary by 
oath. The joint agreement recorded by them is attached to 
this agreement. Oath was given by the Lowanas to the 
Shabeh Kh^l Taraki maliks Ghulam Rasul, son of Gul Kh5n, 
and Sadik, son of Alam Khan, who, taking the Koran, 
marked out their boundary, from the point where the 
Tirwah canal leaves the bank of the Tirwah river near Killa 
Zara. We have jointly agreed to this settlement of the 
boundary line thus arrived at, between the Lowanas and 
Shabeh Kb 51 Tarakis. 

We have also jointly agreed to the following matters 
connected with the other rights abovenamed, of the Shabeh 
Kh51 Tarakis and Lowanas, i.e. — (1) the joint rights to the 
water of the Tirwah river of the two tribes, Lowanas and 
Shabeh Kh5l Tarakis, residing in Tirwah, as far as the head 
* Alio called LawinsB. 40 M 
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ol the water jointly owned by these two tribes, i.e.y n{y to 
the plaoe which is known by the name of Wrnskai Karbore^ 
iiO., the western point of the Earbore hill, above which 
point the Lowatias and Tarakis have no coxicern, willjbe 
according to the following shares, viz.^ the Low4nas to 
have twelve 8hah&n<vroz^ and the Tarakis nine Skahdnaraz 
as hitherto from ancient times. Both tribes shall be 
responsible for the dearing of the water-canal according to 
ancient custom and according to the abovemen tinned shares ; 
(2) neither of the parties, i.e., neither Lowanas nor Tarakis 
shall, independently of each other, or against the wishes of 
each other, make a new coarse anywhere as far as the point 
where the old water canal ends in the cnltivated land, i.e.,. 
the point where honndary pillar No. A III has been erected,, 
for the old water canal of Tirwah, which passes through the 
Low4na and Taraki lands ; and (8) the thoroughfare of both 
these tribes, i.e., Lowanas and Shabeh Khd Tarakis through 
any place where there may he no cultivation, wxH beallowed 
in any direction within the Taraki and Lowana boandaries 
in Tirwah. 

We have jointly agreed that the bonndary line between 
the lands of the above two tribes should be the boundary 
line between the territories of our respective Governmentsk. 
This boundary line rnns as follows : — Starting from boundary 
pillar No, YII it rnns southwards in. a straight line about 
380 yards to a boundary pillar No. A I on the north bank 
of the Tirwah joint canal opposite Killa Zara, which is 
situated a few yards away on the other side of the canal. 
Thence it follows the line of the joint canal as far as bound* 
ary pillar No. A II, which has been built on the south bank 
at the point where present cultivation commences. Thence 
it runs eastwards along the same joint canal as far as 
boundary pillar No. A III, which has been built at the point 
where the existing joint canal ceases. From here it rnns 
eastwards in almost a straight line to a prominent peak on 
the Ghwaimar hill, where- boundary pillar No. A IV has* been 
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bailt. between boundary pillars Nos. A III and A IV iivo 
smaller boundary marks A III (I), A III (2)> A 111 (3)^ 
A III (4), and A 111 (5) have been made to mark the line of 
l^undary as laid down by the maliks on oath. 

From pillar No. A IV the bonndary line runs south-west- 
wards in a straight line to a southern peak of the Ghwaimar 
hill where a boundary pillar No. A V has been erected. 
From here it runs westwards in a straight line to a rocky 
prominence on the east bank of the Tirwah rivor where 
boundary pillar No. A VI has been erected. The boundary 
line then runs upwards along the centre of the bed of the 
Tirwah river until it arrives opposite to the point at which 
the Tirwah canal turns off from the bank of the Tirwah river 
near Killa Zara. At this point bonndary pillar No. A VI 
(I) has been erected on the south bank of the Tirwah river. 
The boundary line here leaves the river and goes west in a 
straight line 280 yards to boundary pillar No. A VI (2) 
erected on a knoll. From here the boundary line runs in a 
straight lino north-westwards up a spur of the Sraghar hill 
to boundary pillar No. VIII and thence up the same spiir in 
a straight line to boundary pillar No. IX, which is on the top 
of the most northern of the high peaks of the 8raghar 
range. From here the boundary line runs in a straight line 
west 5 miles to boundary pillar No. B I erected in the plain 
and thence in a straight line north-west for 2| miles to 
boundary pillar No. B II erected on a small prominent hill. 
From here the boundary line runB{in|a straight line to Khizr 
Ohdh ( well ) and from Khizr Chah ( well ) in a straight line 
north-westwards to boundary pillar No. XI, which is built 
on the top of a prominent hill locally called Roza Khnrak. 
The boundary pillar No. X, which should have been built at 
Khizr Chah ( well ), has not been erected there owing to the 
low-lying position of the land round Khizr Chah, but has 
been built outside the British boundary on the top of a 
prominent hill 258 yards north-east of Khizr Chah in order 
that it may be seen from the boundary pillar on the Sraghar 
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monntaia, and that on Hoza Khnrak. The old harems and 
cultivated lauds belonging to the Tarakis on the Tirkha 
nullah and elsewhere between Sraghar and Khizr Chiih are 
thus left on the north of the boundary line marked b^ 
pillars Nos. IX, B I, B II, and the pillar marking Khizr 
Oh^h, i.e., No. X, and are, therefore, included in Afghan 
territory. 

We have agreed that the Khizr Chdh ( well ) should he 
open to all persons whether living in British or Afghan 
territory. 

From boundary pillar No. XI, it runs north-west in a 
straight lino to boundary pillar No. XII, which has been 
erected on a prominent peak of a southern spur of the 
Inzlan range. 

Clause No. 4 . — We have jointly agreed that from bound- 
ary pillar No. XII, the boundary line runs south-westwards 
in a straight line to boundary pillar No. XIII erected on a 
prominent knoll on the edge of the Sdrzangal plain. From 
here it runs south-westwards in a straight line to boundary 
pillar No. XIV which has been erected on the east bank of 
the Kand river between the Inzlan and Multani hills. 
From this point the boundary line follows the centre of tho 
river bed of the Kand river, which forms a well defined 
natural boundary as far as the junction of the Loe Wucho- 
bai nullah and the Kand river, some two miles casf of Rashid 
Killa. Boundary pillar No. XV has been erected on the 
east bank of the Loe VTuchobai nullah, at the point where 
it joins the Kand river. 

We have jointly agreed that the Kakars should continue 
to enjoy, as hitherto, the right of grazing over the tract of 
land named Man Zakai, situated on the north bank of the 
Kand river between Rashid Killa and Ata Muhammad 
Killa. 

’ We have also jointly agreed that the water of the Kand 
river belongs jointly to the subjects of the British Govern- 
ment and His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan. The 
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A{ghai\» subjects have the right of repairing and maintaining 
their existing hands at Tang Bara^ and the two Anizai 
Wastes and Wand, for the purpose of irrigating their lands 
on the north bank of the Kand. Should subjects of either 
tBe British Government or His Highness the Amir of 
Afghanistan wish to erect a now band in the Kand river, 
they must first obtain the permission of the district officers^ 
who may be concerned, of both Governments. 

Cknuse No, 5.— We have jointly agreed that from 
boundary pillar No. XV the boundary line leaves the 
Kand river and runs along the east bank of the Loe 
Wuchobai nullah, through boundary pillar No. XV 
(1), to boundary pillar No. XVI, which has been 
erected on a small knoll on the east bank of the nullah. 
From here the boundary line leaves the bank of the Loe 
W uchobai nullah and runs in a straight line to boundary 
pillar No. XVII, which has been .built at a distance of 
three-quarters of a mile to the east of the Loe Wuchobai 
nullah on a prominent knoll. From here the boundary 
lino runs in a straight line crossing the Loe Wuchobai 
nullah to boundary pillar No. XVIII, which has been 
erected on the watershed between the T4nda and Loe 
Wuchobai nullahs. From No. XVIII, the boundary line 
runs in a straight line to boundary pillar No. XIX, which 
has been ^erected on a prominent peak on the main 
watershed between the nullahs flowing into the Loe 
Wuchobai nullah on one side and the nullahs flowing into 
the Tanda nullah on the other. The boundary line then 
runs eastwards and then southwards along the crest of 
this watershed through boundary pillars Nos. XIX (1) 
and XIX (2) erected on prominent peaks to boundary 
pillar No. XIX. (3), which is also on a prominent peak of 
the same watershed. From boundary pillar No. XIX 
(3) the boundary line turns eastwards and runs, as shown 
in the map* attached, in a straight line through boundary 
* Map not printed. 
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pillar No. XX toboandary pillar No. XXI which h^ boon 
erected aboat a quarter of a mile to the east of the main 
branch of the Tirkha nullah on the edge of the Pinakai 
plain. From here the boundary line crosses the western 
extremity of the Pinakai plain and runs soath-eastward’a 
in a straight line to boundary pillar No. XXII^ which 
has been erected on a prominent peak of the mountain 
lying between the Alajirgha and Ghazidna nullahs. From 
thence it runs in a straight line to pillar No. XXIII erected 
on a knoll in the plain between the above two nullahs. 
From here it runs southwards in a straight line to boundary 
pillar No. XXI which has been erected between and at 
the junction of the Alajirgha and Ghaziuna nullahs. From 
here the boundary line follows the centre of the Psein 
Lora. Pillars Nos. XXIY (1), XXIV (2), and XXIV (3) 
have been erected to more clearly mark the course of this 
river. From boundary .pillar No. XXIV (8), the oourse of 
the Psein Lora is naturally clearly defined and further 
boundary pillars have been considered unnecessary* Tbe 
boundary line follows the Psein Lora^ which, from tbe 
junction of the Tokarak river, is known as the Kadanai 
river, and runs along the centre of the river-bed of the 
Psein Lora and Kadanai for nearly 39 miles to boundary 
pillar No. XXV which has been erected on the south bank 
of the river on a promineut knoll about one mile«abovo the 
junction of tbe Loe Ghbargai nullah with the Kadanai 
river. Here the boundary Uae turns wistwards and leaves 
the Kadanai river. 

We have also jointly agreed on the following matters 
relating to the portion of the boundary line defined in this 
clause 

That the rights attaching to the Psein land 
which is within Afgb&nistdu and close to and to the west of 
boundary pillars Nos. XVI, XVII, and XVIII, of water from 
the K^kars, who own the right to the water of the Loe 
Wuohobai nullah above that^ will remain as hitherto * 
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Beecv^y , — ^Ibat the K^kar tribe should continue to 
enjoy the rights of grazing^ as hithertoi throughout the 
country lying between the Kand river^ and Loe Wuohobai 
nullah and Babakr Ohdbdn and Sam Narai. 

^Airc21|f.<--~That the Pseins should continue to enjoy the 
right of grazings as hitherto^ in the tract of land commonly 
known as Psein D6gh^ which is situated on the south of 
the Psein Lora. 

Fourthly . — That the water of the Psein Lora and 
Kadanai river belongs jointly to the people residing on 
both banks of the river. 

If any of the subjects of the British or Afghan Govern- 
ments wish to construct a new water channel leading from 
the Psein Lora or Kadanai river, they must first obtain the 
permission of the district officers concerned of both Govern- 
ments* 

Translation of a joint agreement executed by the Lowanas 
and Tarakis with regard to lands in Tirwah. 

This day, the 24th of the month of Rabi-ul-Awal, 1312 
Hijrah (corresponding with the 25th September, 1894), 
the matter of decision regarding lands situated in Tirwah 
between the Low4na and the Shaboh Kh41 Tarakis, inhabi- 
tants of Tirwah, was discussed in the presence of Khan 
Bahadur Hak Naw4z Kh4n and Abdur BahmSn Khan, 
representatives of the British Oommissloner, and Kh^n 
S4hib Mansdr Kh4n, appointed on behalf of Sarddr Gal 
Muhammad Kh4n. After discussion we agreed in this 
manner that we Low&na maliks, namely, Kh4n Zam4n, 
Shamak, Garrai Kh4n, and Morfid Kh4n, on our own behalf 
and on behalf of the rest of the Low4na people appointed 
Ghul4m Rasul and Sadik, the maliks of the Shabeh Kh41 
Tarakis, as absolute agents, that both of them may take up 
in their hands the holy Koran and divide the aforesaid 
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disputed lands. Whatever line of boundary they^ may fix 
in those disputed lands between us^ the Lowana people and 
the Shabeh Eh4l Tarakis, we both the tribes^ accept. If 
hereafter any one of us of either tribe should infringe this^ 
our decision^ all the disputed lands shall belong to tfiat 
( of the two ) tribe which abided by its agreement. These 
few lines have therefore been written as agreement and to 
serve as a bond for the future. 
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Alphabetical List of common Trees and Plants of tho Zhob District. 


■ % 

PnshtTl 

name* 

Soientifle 

,na.mA^ 

Dosoription or 
English 
uame 

where known. 

Locality where 
found. 

Brief remarks as to 
local nsea. 

ADdngah 

Pranas ccrasuH 

WildCherry. 

All hills 


Anar or Nar- 
gosa. 

Punica grana* 
turn. 

Pomegranate. 

Kila Saif u 11a 
gardens and nil 
hills. 


Angiir 

Vitis vinifera . 

Grape 

Gardens ... 

Tho principal varieties 
are : for, haita, hila- 
»uik, uzkdatpiu, siirf 
kishmishiy and 
gra kiHhmUhi. 

Arghaoh *,. 

Scorsoaera (?) 
Mollia, Bieb. 

Scorsoncra... 

All hills 

Used as a famine food. 

BiV'Jam 

PranuB amyg* 
dalas. 

Almond •«. 

Gpper Zhob Sub- 
Division. 


Bang ... 

Hyosoyamaa 
rettoalatus, L. 

Species of 
henbane. 

Hiadub^h hills. 

Fodder for sheep and 
goats. 

Birak 

!««••• 


Upper Zhob Sub- 
Division. 

Fodder for sheept goats 
and <camei8. 

Barua .. 

Periploca aphyl- 
la. 


All hills 

Used for fuel. 

Barau ,. 

SArghum halo- 
pense, PerSi 


Upper Zhol) Sub- 
Division. . 

Fodder for sheep, goats 
and camels. 

BarWa8ac(oi 

farwujt). 

Heteropogon 

Oontoitua. 

The spear 
grass. 

Do. 

Fodder for sheep, goats 
and camels, also used 
for roofing huts. 

B&tsa 

'«*•••• 1 


Murgha hills in 
HlndabAgh. 

Fodder for sheop and 
goats and also used as 
a mediclno for indiges- 
tion and tootliache. 



Zlsyphus jojuba. 

The Indian] 
jajnbe. | 
m»»» j 

Fort Sandeman 


Bushka or 
Buska. 

fiC^idlam drabO) 

Wheat and bar- 
ley fields. 

Used as a vegetable. 

Chalghosa 
(Uhilghoza) 
or KanghozaO 

Piniis goronlia* 
na. 

BdiUe pine. 

Speraghar, Shin- 
gharand Bolai- 
mdn range. 

Thu f mit is eaten. 


ftl u 
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FashtA 

Dame* 

] 

Scientific 

name. 

1 

Description or 
English 
name 

ivkere known. 

Locality where 
found. 

• 

Brief remarks as to 
local uses. 

D&tilira ... 

Datura fastuosa, 
Linn. 

The black 
Datura. 

Common 

• 

Poisonous drug. 

Dll 

Andropogon ... 

A grass ... 

Zhob river 

Fodder for horses ; also 
used for roofing huts. 

Drab or Spar- 
maghar. 

Eragrostis oyno- 
Buroides. 

Do. .. 

Common ... 

Fodder for horses, cattle, 
sheep and goats. 

Gand^rae ... 

Nerium odorum 

Sweet scent- 
ed oleander. 

Fort Sandeman. 

Poisonous bush. 

Qangu 

Othonnopsis 

intermedia, 

Boies. 


Common ... 

Infusion of the leaves us- 
ed as a bath for child- 
ren affected by heat. 
Twigs used as fuel. 

Gwargurahor 

Gurgol. 

Beptonia bnxi- 
fulia. 


Kalsaghar 

The fruit is eaten. 

Ghalmac ... 


,Wild bush... 

Kila SnifuUa 
and Fort Bau- 
deman. 

Fodder for sheep, goats 
and camels ; also used 
in lieu of soap. 

Gharawangi 
or UArwAn 
knshki. 

Pterophyrum 

Olivieri. 

DO, ... 

Do. 

Fodder for sheep and 
goats. 

Ohaz 

Tamarix orlen- 
talis. 

Tamarisk ... 

In the bed of 
the Zhob. Bud 
Fakir zai and 
Knndil rivers. 

Ustd for fuel and for 
making wattle. 

Qhoz^ra 

Sophora Griffi- 
thii. 

Wild bush... 

Common 

O' 

Fuel. 

Gora 


A grass ... 

Do. 

Fodder for sheep fnd 
goats ; also nskl as 
fuel. 

ninja 0 r 
Baghband. 

Ferula foetidan 

Aeafoetlda... 

ZhazhbAzha 

hills. 

Condiment and drug. 

InjAora 

Allium ephaero* 
cephalnm. 

Wild garlic.. 

Found through- 
out the Dis- 
trict. 

Used as a vegetable. 

Inzar 

Ficus carica 

Fig 

Gardens ; also 
wild. 


Jaoz 

Juglans regia... 

Walnut ... 

Garden at 
Sbinghar, 

ceefttf ••••aa 
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• 

Pashtfi 

name. 

Soientifio 

namet 

Description oi 
English 
name 

where known. 

r ■ 

Locality whert 
found. 

3 Brief remarks as to 
local osea. 

« 

KhamaKdrae 
(or makha- 
Bfirao). 

Withania co- 
agulans. 

The cheese- 
maker or 
Indian ren- 
net. 

Ella SaifnUa 
and Fort San- 
deman. 

j Seed used for making 
cheese. 

Eharbiitae ... 


A grass ... 

Hindubdgh ... 

Fodder for sheep, goats, 
and cattle. 

Ebdtol ... 

Malcolmia Afri- 
oano. 

•aatea 

CommoQ ... 

Fodder for sheep and 
goats ; also root eaton 
raw by the people. 

Khokhae 



Wild onion.. 

Do. 

Used as a vegetable. 

Khosbinrae... 


A grass ... 

Do. 

Fodder for sheep and 
goats. Leaves are also 
used as a tamino food. 

Kukarao «.« 

•M *•* 

Wild plant . 

Upper Zhob 
Bub- Division. 

Cooling drug. 

Kumila »*. 


Ba 

Common in 

spring. 

Fodder for sheep, goals, 
and horses. 

Eundazarga , 

Astragalas am- 
sacanthugf 

Wild bush ... 

Hindubdgh ... 

Fodder for shocp, goats, 
and cattle. 

LlghAnae .i* 

Daphne oleoides 
Schriob. 

*.*••• 

All hilb 

• 

Poisonous wild bush. 

Lakha 

I^^ha angusti* 

Rush 

Zhob river 



Mikhai or^ 
Zaria. 

Caragana 


All hills 

Flowers oaten raw; 
branuhcB used as fuel, 

.MalkhfizI or 
Malkh(izgi. 

Qlycyntiza 

glabra. 

Liquorice .. 

Hindubdgh land 
Kiln Saifulha . 

Drug for cough. 

HanraorS^b 

Fynumalua •*. 

Apple 

Gardens ... 


HataghAna ••• 

Citmllns oolo* 
oynthia. 

Oolocynth... 

Common 

Fodder for sheep, goats 
and anmcls. Seeds 
used as a drug both for 
men and animals. 

Uarghokae >m 

•••••• 

t 

Ella Saifulla ... 

Fodder for sheep, goats 
and cattle. Flowers, 
fruit, and roots eaten 
by the people. 
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Fashtu 

namot 

1 

Sdentifio 

name. 

Description or 
English 
name 

vhere known. 

Locality 
where found. 

• 

Brief remarks as 
to local uses. 

Mashkaori ... 

...... 

A grass ... 

Common 

'• 

Fodder for sheep, goats, 
and cattle, 

Maurai ••• 

Zizyphora clino- 
podioides. 

A plant ... 

All hills 

Used ns a drug for 
typhus fever. 

Mnrgha 

Foa balboaa, 
Linn. 

A grass ... 

Common 

Fodder for sheep, goats, 
horses, and cattle. 

Naghora •». 

••••a* 

Wild plant • 

All hills 

Boots used as a famine 
food. 

Nal 

Fliiagmltes 

communis. 

Reed 

All over the 
District. 

Fodder for sheep, goats, 
and horses, etc. Also 
used lor roofing hats. 

Nashtar •*. 

IMnoa oxcelsa 

Pine M 

Kaisftghar and 
hhinghar hills 
in Fort Bande- 
man. 

Good timber. 

FAh 



A grass ... 

KilaSaifnlln 
and Hindubftgh. 

Fodder for sheep, goats, 
and horses. 

Faloea 

Acacia modcsta. 



D.ih4na Chuhar 
Kh61. and Fori 
Bandeman. 

Timber, good. Gum 
also n^, 

Famangi ... 

FApiUka 

Bonce r o s 1 a 
aucbcriana. 

*Wild plant. 

FortBandoman 

In wheat and 
b.’irloy fields. 

Used as vegetable. 

Fodder for sheep, goats, 
and oftttle ; roots oaten 
by the poor. 

Farwatki ... 

Cocoulus Lcsba 
D. 0. 

Do. ... 

Upper Z h 0 b 
Bub- Division. 

Fodder for sheep, goats, 
cattle, and , horses ; 
rO(.ts and leaves eaten 
by the poor. 

Paatawana ... 

Grewia opposl* 
tifolia. 



Common 

Fuel. 

Fuahai o r 
arjae. 

Bheum emodi... 

Bhuharb ... 

All hills in the 
District. 

The plant is eaten by 
the people and ooa* 
liderw cooling. 

Baghbolao 

Pencedannmsp. 

A wild plant 

Allhilla 

A famine food. 

Bakhpattl 

PanicaiQ oolo- 
nnm. 

A grass ... 

Do. 

Do. 

8iba 


Do. 

Common u. 

Fodder for all animats. 
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• 

PftshtA 

name. 

Bdeutiflo 

name* 

Description ( 
English 
name. 

where knowi 

>r 

Locality 
where found. 

1. 

Brief remarks as to 
local uses. 

B^kanrgi 

, Aplam grave 
olens, L. 

• A grass .. 

. Upper Zhob 
Sub-Oiviiiou. 

Fodder for ^heep, goats, 
and camels : leaves and 
roots eaten by the 
people. 

Saodao 

Tnlipa stoUata 

. Wild tulip.. 

, Common 

, Fodder for sheep, goats, 
and camels. The bulbs 
arc eaten by the na- 
tives. 

Sundrdza oi 
saudf^zhol^ 

Laotttca 

A wild plant 

Do, 

Fodder for sheep, goats, 
and camels. ITic bulbs 
are eaten by the natives 
and also by the poor. 

Sanzalai 

Elmagnua hor> 
tensia, 

Trebizond 
date or Bohe* 
mian olive. 

Upper Zhob 
Sub'Division. 

Fruit eaten dry ; good 
timber. 

Baigaroe 

Cymbopogon 

iwaranousa. 

A grass .. 

All hills 

Fodder for horses, cattle^ 
sheep, and goats. 

Sargae ... 

• MIM 

Do. 

Kila Baifulla ... 

Fodder for sheep, goats, 
and cattle. 

BarwoDga 


A wiki bush. 

Do. ... 

Fodder for sheep and 
goats. 

Saaae 

1 *••••< 

Do. ... 

' Upper Zhob 
Sub-Division. 

Fodder for sheep, goats, 
and cattloj also used 
as fool. 

6hatt41a 

Frunus perslca 

Poach 

Gardens 


Bhang 

Frazinna zan- 
thozyloides. 

Ash 

All hills 

Fuel. 

* Bbarivi ... 

A traphazis 
spioosa. 

MfiM 

Zhob Sub- 
Division. 

Fodder for sheep, goats, 
and Camels. The sap 
of this tree is called 
ShirhhiM. 

BbdziorSbea- 

g*. 

Eromnros aa- 
cheriana. 

wild plant. ^ 

kll hills 

Used as a vegetable. 

Shinahobae... 

Mentha ay lyes- 1 
trla. ' 

?q>permlnt.. ( 

Tommon ... • 

Fodder for sheep, goats, 
donkeys, and camels. 

Bhkaiae 

...... ^ 

^ grass ... 

Do. i.i 

Fodder for cattle, 
sheep, goats, holies, 
etc. 

Shkampiraot 

Sangpara. 

Plantago ovata. i 

kwild herb./ 

lU bills 

Beedsfnsed as a medicine 
for dysentery. 
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1 

Scientifio 

name. 

Description or 
English 
name 

where known. 

Locality 
where found. 

• 

Brief remarks as to 
local uses. 

Shorao 

llalo^^lon ] 
Orifflthtl) 

Bange. 

1 

Barilla plant. 1 

Demmon ... 

# 

Fodder for camels cattle, 
shcept and goats ; used 
as fuel; also for curing 
skins. 

Bhowan 

Olcacuspidata.... 

Wild olive ... 

•••••• 

Fruit ( g/wmani ) is eaten 
by the people. Fuel. 

Bkharyau ... 

Crambc cordi* 
folia. 


Hindub&gh ... 

The root is used as miodi- 
dne. 

Spalmai 

Bp&nda ••• 

Calotropia gi- 
gantca. 

Poganum Har- 
mala. 

•••••• 

Kila Saifulla 
and Fort Bande- 
man 

Common ... 

Seed used as a drug. 

Sparawanac . 



Wild tree ... 

Hindub&gh 

hills. 

Leaves used for dyeing 
cloth and wool. 

Spioa ... 

Popalus ciiphra- 
tica. 

Poplar ... 

Klla Saifulla 
and Fort 
Sandoman. 


Bpfngulac ... 


A grass ... 

Upper Zhob ... 

Fodder for sheeps goats 
and cattle. 

Stagh 'ghatai 
or Stagh- 
n4r, Uah- 
Ghutai or 
Ush-nftr, 
and WAh- 
ghntai or! 
W&h-n&r. 

Ferula oopada. 

Species of 
asafoetida. 

All hills 

Stems roasted and 
eaten. 

• 

Sttiac 

Hosa laccrans . 

Wild bush,.. 

Do 

.••Ml t 

BurghaBhac ... 

Saccharum ... 

A grass ...' 

Do. M» ••• 

Fodder for cattle^ sheeps 
etc. 

Tlrkha ... 

Artemlaia 

A wild bash. 

Upper Zhob, 
ospeoially 
Khnrdsin. 

Fodder for sheep,' goats 
and donkeyst used 

as fuel. 

Tor agbzac ... 

••••ft 

A grass ... 

Upper Zhob 
Bub-Division. 

Fodder for shetp and 
goats. 

Tamand 

1 •••••• 

A wild plant, 

Do. ... 

Fodder for sheep, goata, 
and camels ; also used 
in lieu of soap. 
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• 

Fashtd 

name. 

Scientific 

name. 

Description or 
English 
name 

where known. 

Locality 
where found. 

Brief remarks as to 
local uses. 

• 

Tdt 

MoruB 

Mulberry ... 

Gardens 

The principal varieties 
are hkar ihdh tdt, 

tor tdt and spin ddna- 
ddr 

Ubaahta ... 

Janfpems ex- 
cel sa. 

Juniper ... 

Stirghund hill... 

Timber and fuel. 

Uma M. 

Sphedra pachy* 
cloda. 

A wild bush. 

All UIlB 

The twigs are used for 
tanning water skins; 
also as a fuel. Tho 
ashes are mixed with 
tobacco for chewing. 

Urgalami ... 

Bhazya striota, 
Dene. 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

Cooling drink prepared 
from the leaves. 

Ufibaghsae ... 

•••••« 

1 

A species 
of camcl- 
thorn. 

All hills 

1 

Fodder for sheep and 
camels. 

Usbgae 


A wild tree. 

Eila Baifulla 
and Fort Ban- 
deman hills. 

Fruit eaten by tho 
people. Fuel. 

Wa 

Angelica glaa- 
ca, Edgw. 

A wild plant. 

Kila Baifulla ... 

Fodder fbr sheep and 
goats. 

Wanakka ... 


A species of 
rhubarb. 

All bills 

Fodder for sheep and 
goats. 

Wanna or 
Shrawan. 

Pistacia cabn- 
* licot 

Pistachio ... 

AU hills 

Fruit much prized by 
the people; excellent 
fuel ; two varieties 
are reoognisedi vunna 
and khar wanna ( fruit- 
less X 

Waal 


A grass ... 

Kila Baifulla... 

Eaten raw by the 
kars. 

Waahta ... 

Btipa pennata, 
L. 

Do. ... 

Common 

Fodder for cattle, sheep, 
goats and horses. 

Wfzha ... 


Do. ... 

1 Do. ... 

Do. 

Walla ... 

Balix aomo* 
phylla. 

Widow ... 

Do. 

Timber and fuel. 

Zagha 

Dalbergia Sia- 
SOOi 

The SisBu ... 

Fort Bandsman. 

Do. 
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Pashtfi 

name. 

Scientific 

name. 

DeBcripiton or 
Englit^h 
name 

where known. 

.. . i 

Locality 
where found. 

« 

Brief remarks os to 
local uses. 

Zanlila ... 

Prnnus armo- 
niaca. 

Apricot ... 

In gardens In 
the District. 

0 

The prlncip.*il varieties 
arc nl/' haghali and spin. 

Zarga 

Frnnas cbnrnea 

Small wild 
almond. 

All hills 

Fruit is eaten ; the gum 
i is also used. 

Zawa} M. 

Achillea Santo* 
lina. Btocke. 

A grass ... 

Common ... 

A cooling drink is pre- 
pared from the flowers; 
fodder for sheep and 
goats. 

Zira 

Cumlnum cymi- 
num. 

Cumin ... 

All hills, especi- 
ally Spfughar 
range. 

Condiment* 

Zmai 0 1 
spfna smai. 

Suaoda frati* 
oosa, Forsk. 


Kilo. Saifnlla ... 

i ■' 

Used in Heu of soap; 
also for making ornda 
potash. 

ZOB... 

Alhagi camelo- 
rum. 

Camelthorn. 

Common ... 

Fodder for camels. 

Zralg or 
Korac. 

Berberis tuI- 
garts. 

I’rue Bar- 
berry. 

All hiUs 

Boots boiled in water 
and used for tanning 
skins. Decoction also 
given to human beings 
Old cattle in cases of 
interiMil injurlee. 

Z 6 pa or cfifa, 

HyseopuB offici- 
nalia. 

Hyssop 

In hills in HIn- 
dubdgh. 

A drug. 
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genealogical tree of the kakar tribe. 


(See in poohet at bach of book,) 


42 1C 
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Alphabetical List of Agricultural Implements. 


Term in Pashto. 

Explanation, 

Ara M« ••• ... 

... 

A small sickle. 

Ghar-sbdkha^ Trdngal ( Fort 
Sandeman ) or ^^orghashi. . 

Four-pronged fork for winnowing. 

Chilomba 

... 

A sling generally used for driving 
birds away from crops. 

Chpgbul 

... 

A sieve with larger boles than the 
ordinary sieve called raghbeL 

Dal ... ««• 


Wooden spade worked by two men 
with a rope for making small 
embankments. 

Do-sbdkba, Dwakbulgi or Dwa- 
gbdshi. 

A two-pronged fork. 

Drapae or Trapae ... 


A wooden spade for winnowing grain. 

Ghasbao or Gbasae ... 


The shaft of the plough. 

Hal, Yivgi or Yivi 

• a • 

Plough. 

Habai ... 

• •f 

A hoe. 

Hardb or Ydm ... ... 

... 

A spade. 

Kbdl or Ghodal 

• •f 

A plank harrow. 

Kundah or Bahanra ... 

t • • 

Shoe of the plough. 

Lake ( Hiudubdgb ) ... 

... 

Plough handle. Also called nim, 
mutanak, and 

liOr ••• tt« 

... 

1 

Sickle. 
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• 

Term in Pashtii. 

Explanation* 

Lutmap ( Fork Sandeman ) 


A small wooden mallet nsed as a 

% 


olod crusher. 

Mdla 


A wooden log used as a olod omsher. 

Nolsi ••• 


A drill. 

BaghWl 


Sieve. 

Bambae 


A short spud. 

Sp^ro ••• 


Ploughshare. . 

Tabor 


Axe. 

T^panrai 


A wedge in the plough. 

Zagh 


A yoke. 

^gbwandai ••* 


A wedge in the yoke. 
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Alpbabefcical list of principal agricultural^ rovenne anil sbepherd's 
terras used in the Zbob District : — • 


Term in Paehtii. 

i 

Explanation. 

Adfgar ( Hindubdgb ) 

Yillago artisan. 

Adigari or Ahad Mdbud ( Fort 
Sanderaau ). . 

Wages in kind paid to an artiaan. 

Ajal ( Maudo Khdls ) •«. 

A description of tenancy under 
which the tenant construots a 
water channel and enltiTa tea lands 
paying a share of produce ae rent 
to the landlord. 

AloriGangasb (Kila Saifulla or 
Paskburdu ( Fort Sandemau ). 

The refuse of the fodder after it has 
been eaten by cattle. 

Alwoi or Aloi «•« 

Half ripe corn. Also com parched 
in fire. 

Arabar ••• t«t «•# 

Granary; also manure, ^ 

Anibdrobi or Ambar^ae ... 

A servant engaged to watch the 
amhdr or granaries. » 

Aiiddm Kawal ( Hindubdgb ), 
Warna Kawal (Kila Saifulla). 

The irrigation of bill side fields by 
means of a series of small openings 
in a water channel. 

Asdwdn or Sdwan •«. 

MiUer. 

Asbar or Hasbar 

Borrowed labour for agricultural 
purposes. 

Aabarbanrae or Himmatgarrae 
« (Kila Saifulla }• 

Labourers obtained under the ashar 
system. 

Awara t«f ••• ••• 

Traote into which viHage lands are 
divided for periodical ouitivation. 
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Azgharoi «•% ••■I 

Bachak, Bachkae^ Tankae^ or 

Narae ( Maudo Kh^ls). 

Bmr ••• ••• (••I 

Badraala ( Hindubagli ), Pnchkai 
( Fort Sandeman ), or Suka 

( Kila Saifuila), 

Badriza ••• ••t| 

B^gH ••• 

Baghali ( HiDdabdgh ) 

Bdgbolia ••• ••tj 

Bah (Ella Saifalla) 

Bah4l ( Eila '«6aifalla h Sbarlkat 
( Hiadubdgh }. 

* 

Band ••• ••• 

Bandobast ••• ••• ••• 

Bdra^ or Khandar ( Kibzais } ... 


Explanation. 


A crop wafccber. 

The second crop of maize which docs 
not ripen. 

Land owner (as distinguished from 
bazgar ). 

Ears of wheat withered by wind. 


Leather-covered rope with which 
the lower part of the apertures in 
the yoke is secured. 


A side channel to lead off water from 
a kMz which hos been blocked. 

Small garden. 

Channel taken from, a hill torrent 
for flood irrigation. 

A custom by which a man sinks a 
new kdrez in another man's land 
on condition of getting a share^ 
generally half, in the proprietor- 
ship both of land and water, the 
proprietor of the land keeping the 
other half. 

An embanked field. 

Settlement. 

Stone embankments or walls made 
to protect fields fiom encroach- 
ment by hill torrents. 


Garden. 
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Term in Pashtd. 

1 , Bzp^iiAtion. * 

fiarazar or Gharmanai ( Hiudu- 
bagh). 

To bring home sheep and goats in 
the morning to.be milked. # 

Baslialrdl ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Rainy season. 

Bddah or Gadai (Fort Sandemau ) 

Bandies of millet stalks. 

1 

Begar ( Hindabagh) 

Forced labour. 

Bobazh or Tandai 

Crops sown late. 

Bogarae orKanrao (Fort Sande- 
maa )• 

A piece of land given to a tenant or 
mulld free of rent for cultivation. 

Bobal t»» ••• ••• 

Rent paid in kind by a tenant to 
landlord. 

Bohalla or Warza ( Kila Saif alia ) 

Short showers of rain daring spring. 

Bdtb4na or Butbab •«« 

A labourer engaged to cut and br^ng 
fuel. 

Qhaldrae ( Shiranis ), or Tilerao. 

A small plot of level ground among 
hills with a spring of water. In 
Hindubdgh it means a village 
oiheiai appointed by the villagers 
to superintend the division of 
water. % 

Chao, Roina or Sdp ( Hiodabdgb) 

Open water channel. 

Chao kdrdz 

Open channel in the middle of a 
kdriz. 

Char or Chdr 

Cleaning water channels in spring. 

Oharai or Joa 

Trench between ridges in a melon 
held. 

Charkhulae^ Posakao ( Kila Sai« 
fulla ), Tsakholae ( Hindabagh ) 
or Tulai ( Fort Sandoman ). 

Maize flowers. 

i 
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Tenn in Pftshtd. 

Explanation. 

China or Ohishma 

A spring. 

% 

Chinjan or Chimjan 

Affected by ehinjai insects. Thus 
chinjan khatahas, a melon affected 
by insects. 

Dad or Karak ( Fort Sandeman ) 

Wheat or barley when knots have 
appeared in the stalks. 

Dagar or Att ( Hindubagh ) ... 

Hard soil with which stones are 
mixed, unfit for cultivation. 

Dam or Mat ... ... 

Water running slowly owing to 
a block in a kdrez. 

Dana bandi or Tashkbfs 

Appraisement of crop for fixing 
Government demand in kind, used 
especially for grain crops. 

Dandar, Bochar or Mutkilrae 
( Hindubagh], Kakarae ( Kila 
Saifulla ), Mandakae ( Fort 
Sandeman ). 

Ears of maize from which the grain 
has been extracted. 

Dangarra or Langa Mzakka 
( Hindobagb ). 

Field from which crop has been har- 
vested. 

Darbalai ..iT 

Tripod used for churning milk. 

Darwazh 

A cut made by ilockowners in kids’ 
ears to serve as a distinguishing 
mark. Also a sheep or goat set 
apart for sacrifice at a shrine. 

Doa baliza 

Second ploughing. 

Dobae or Dobgarrae 

The rali or spring crop. 

Draman or Dannan, Dalai (Fort 
Sandeman). 

A heap of threshed crop before grain 
is separated. 

Drdmandae ( Fort Sandeman }... 

Third watering of wheat field. 
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KxpIkiuiAtdii. 


Dudh) Mukh-putti| Sarputtij 
Tand or Arghund ( Kila Sai- 
' fulla )• 

Dukal^ Dukali or Kakhti 
Darashta or Eutar ( Hiadubdgk) 

I 

i 

Ddrawaly Lawastal, Pdkawal, orj 
Galdura ( Hindu bagh ). 

Durba or Warzabh ( Kila Saifulla)| 

Durmand or Durmanddn 


Galat (Kila Saifulla)^ or Lambdrj 
{ Hindubagh. ) 

Qanddl ( Fort Sandeman ) 


Garlacbae ( Fort Sandeman ) 

Gaadra t«i ••• •«» ••< 

Gddai ( Hlndabdgh ) ... 

Gdnalae ( Fort Sandeman ) .. 


Qham or Mahsdl 


««« •• 


Ghamwal mzakka ( Fort Sande-j Revenne paying land* 
man )• 


Gharak .. 


t«t Mt 


Wheat or barley the ears of which 
have formed but in which the 
corn is not visible. 

Drought ; also famine. 

Chopped grass or lucerne mixed with 
chafP ( bhiisa ). 

To winnow. 


Rainy days in winter, 

Threshing floor ; also a heap of crop 
for threslung. 

Tunnel conneeting wells of a kar^z. 

Sweepings, in which wrain is mixed, 
given to person vAo sweeps the 
threshing floor. Among labsais 
it means mwng cbaff 

Adam made of brushwood in a 
stream to lead off water. 

Chaff. 

Half-ripe com ; also bunches of ear/i 
^ corn. 

Green maize and juiri crop cut for 
fodder. 

Government revenue demand. 


A skin used for churning milk. 
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^ Term in Fashtiit 

Explanation. 

Ghichae ( Hindubfigli ) .. 

Sods of turf. 

G^indai, Ghdudao or Gonda ... 

A bullock sack. 

Ghoba or Ghob^na 

Cowherd. 

Ghobal 

To thresh. 

Ghoimand ( Fort Sandeman ) ... 

Second ploughing of field prepared 
for rice cultivation. 

Gbojil ••• ••• 

Place in a house or tent set apart for 
bullocks. 

Ghozab ( Hindubdgh ) 

Ear of maize* 

Gbotai ... •*« •«« •«. 

Buds. 

Gbwa ••• ••• ••• 

Cow. 

Gbwayao 

Bullock. 

Ghwazbae ( Fort Saudeman ) or 
Pandrao ( Hindubagh )• 

Seedlings. 

Gol Mazhwae ( Kila Saifiilla ] 

o 

The pole in the centre of the thresh- 
ing floor around which bullocks 
revolve. 

Grant ( Hindubdgh ) 

; A handful of cut crop. 

ijlnl ••• ... ... 

The state of a crop when flowers 
have appeared. 

Qnl Bar (Kila Saifulla) 

A single plucking of pdlez produoe. 

Gul giri kawal ( Hindabdgh ) ... 

Picking of superfluous flowers from 
melon plants. 

Gumdna or Knrkae (Hindnbdgh) 

The head or a trial well of a kdrdz. 

Gurdam or Snrsut ( Hindubdgh). 

Supplies collected for Government 
omcials. 


43 K 
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Explanation. ^ 

Hand, Hauz, Tal4o, or W4ng(i 
( Fort Sandeman ) 

A tank in which kirh water is 
collected. ^ 

Haudakae 

Smaller tank. 

H^ra ••• 

A plot larger than a hurd 

Ij^ira ••• ••• ••• 

Lump assessment. 

Jambast ( Hindubigh ) 

Fixed cash assessment. 

Jarib (Hiiidabdgb) or Kachaua 
( Kila Saifulla ). 

Survey. 

Jongao ••• t«« 

A camel calf. 

Jora or Yawa yivgi 

A plot of land which can be ploughed 
by a pair of oxen in a day, also a 
pair of plough oxen. 

JoWaki «*• ••• 

Melon or vine cultivation in trenohea 

Jurang, Tak, Wal ( Fort Sande- 
man }. 

Melon plants; any creeping plant. 

Jwal ti* ••• 

A sack. 

Kadhal or ^arah 

A structure built of stones in mud for 
storing grain. 

K&bd4na, Kutsa ( Hindubdgh ] 
Kadbdna ( Fort Sandeman ). 

An earthen structure for storing 
hhim ; ( also a pit covered over with 
earth in which is stored ). 

K&hkashai Korae ( Hindub^gh ) 
Sawada (Kila Saifulla), Tran- 
ghar ( Fort Sandeman ). 

A net for carrying hMsa, etc. 

Kanar ( Fort Sandeman ) or Sha 
( Mando Ehds ). 

A large bullock sack. 
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Explanation. 

Kandak, Park or Parrai ( Fort 
^Sanderaan ), 

A flock of sboep. 

Kankdt or Kanta 

Crop cut for making crop experi- 
ments. 

Kaoda 

A bundle of crop cut. 

Kara or Tiki ( Hindabagh ) ... 

Sowing melons by* hand in a line 
made with the plough. 

Karaba, Krak or Tandiina ( ITort 
Saudeman ). 

Maize or judri stalks. 

Kardwd . ( Fort Sandoman ), 
Nokar ( Kila Saifnlla ), or 
Mushrifi ( Hindabagh ). 

An oflBcial care-taker for crops. 

KMz 

Underground water channel. 

Karhanra or Kisht 

Cultivation. 

Kdrfgar or Kharlachae (Shirdnis) 

An artisan, especially a hariz digger. 

Karnar ( Mando Kh^ls } 

A small pen in which kids are kept. 

Karwanda 

Cultivable land lying fallow. 

Kashae or Bazgar ( Sanatias ) ... 

Tenant ( as distinguished from h&ddr). 

Kata or Atdl ( Mando Kh<Hs ] 

A plot of cultivable land in the bed 
of a stream. 

Khakbdl or Khdwri Warkawal, 

Patting dry earth over the roots of 
the melon plants. 

Khangtae or Shdkhle ( Ilindn- 
bdgii)j Zazhai (Fort Sande- 
man). 

Offshoots of a tree. 

Kbara ( Kila Saifalla ) 

A dam made in a hill torrent to lead 
off water. 
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Kharkbd A pair of shears. ^ 

Khid, Khashll or Mushk ... Green wheat or barley cut for fodder, 

Khula Band, Sarposh or Khula Wells of a harcz the tops of which 
ISarposh, Tsahdn (Hindubagh). are covered. 

Khwa Pakawal (*Kila Saifulla). To clear land of shrubs, etc. 

Khwara Fixed contribution paid to a mull4, 

saiad or shrine. 


Kohlai Earthen receptacle for storing grain. 

Kur ( Kila Saifulla ), or Ndwa First watering before ■ land is 
( Hindubagh ). ploughed. In Fort Sandeman Jcur 

means to clear land of shrubs, etc. 

Kuram or Fandi oba ( Kila Stagnant water. 

Saifulla). 

Kurat Kanri or Spin Kauri A kind of soft soil in which white 
Mzakka. stones are mixed. 

Kurd, Kurdae or Kalae ( Mando Small bed or plot in a field. 

Kh41s ). 

Kurund ( Hindubfigh ) Short lucerne plants grazed by cattle.^ 

Kwarra, Kurai or Kwatta Small heaps of grain made at the 
( Hindubdgh and Kila Saifulla }• time of bat4i. 

Lagh Kawal ( Hindubdgb ) ... Plucking the superfluons leaves of 

vines. 

Lahr ... ... ... A hill-torrent carrying flood water. 


Lai Kashi ( Hindubdgh ) 
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Term in Pashtfi. 

Explanation. 


Lftldn or Laldnae Kawal 

I 

Lao 

Ldsh 

Lashta, Qalam ( Hindubagh ) or 
Tang (Fort Sandeman). 

Lashtae 

Lath Band ( Kila Saifulla ) 

Lawae, Laugar or Laugarae 
Lawai ••• ••• •••I 

Ldkha ( Hindubagh ) 

L6rba or Larba 

Loaghai ( Hindubagh ) 

Loazhaghae 

Lora or Bod 

Lowara Zawara ( Kila Saifulla 
Laman ( Fort Sandeman 
Addm or Anddm (Hindubagh). 

Lwagh or Lwasal •I* •••I 

Lwaghzi or Lwaghzungi 


Weeding. 

Harvesting. 

Melon field or orchard from which 
all fruit has been picked. 

Cuttings. 

A small irrigation channel. 

The man who first constructs tho 
embankment round a field, and 
thus acquires a right of occupancy. 

Reaper. 

Wages paid to the reapers. 

A fixed rent, in kind or cash, paid by 
the tenant to the landlord. 

A shepherd who tends young kids. 

An earthen pot for milking. 

Wages consisting of food, a quantity 
of wool and cash, given to a 
shepherd during the season when 
sheop and goats are dry. 

A perennial stream of water. 

Fields along slopes of hills. 

To milk. 

A milch sheep or goat given on ban. 
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1 Explanation. 


M£fi or M4pi ••• ••• •••I 

Malay-i-bigh or Angdribigh 

mi ddgh 

Mdmatta or Mahmatta 

Manac or Mangarrae* 

Mandak ( Eindubdgh ) •••I 

Mandaka or Haddkae (Sanatias). 

Margbaran ( Hindnbdgh ) 

Mdta or Haliza ( Fort Sande- 
man). 

Mattana, or Khole mzakka 
( Fort Sandeman). 

Maya ( Fort Sandeman and 
Kila SaifuUa ). 

Mazli tat 

Mdna or M61anr 

Id4zba ••• ••• 

Midn Eharts or Sarkoi 

Mfrio or Ohal^rae 

Mirds or Mirdsi mzakka ... 


Revenue-free holding. 

Vineyard. 

Cattle tax. 

A field close to a village enclosed in 
walls. 

Kharif or autumn harvest. 

Young melons. 

Apricot stones. 

Withered ( fruit ). 

Land ploughed after harvest. 

Soil which contains silt or mat. 

A flock of sheep and goats. 

Ram. 

m 

Encampment of nomads. 

Sheep. 

A portion of grain set aside out of 
the main heap for the wages of 
artisans and village expenses. 

A village official appointed by the 
villagers to superintend the divi- 
sion of water and the maintenance 
of water channels. 

Ancestral land. 
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Explanation. 

M^ra ( Hindubdgh ) 

Bundle of dry lucerne. 

Mulk 

Property in land. 

Mnrzahfza ( Fort Sandeman ) ... 

Cattle, sboep or goats which have 
calved or lambed for the first time. 

Muz, Muzd or Shdgirdllna 
( Sanatias }. 

Wages, especially wages paid for 
grinding corn. 

l^Aglia ••• ••• ... 

Second sowings in a melon field to 
replace seed that has failed. 
Also seed that has failed. 

lT41ai *«• t«* 

A drill. Drilling. 

N4r or Nirgora mzakka 

(HmduUgh). 

Land cleared of its crop. In Port 
Sandeman ndr means the shaft of 
the plough. 

NArai or Sunda (Fort Sande- 
man). 

Wheat or barley stubble. 

Nazdn ( Fort Sandeman } 

Transplanting rice seedlings. 

Nihfil 

, Young trees. 

9' 

Nili41khana 

Nursery. 

lifuz, Sdl or Sfldo ( Hindubagb ) 

A flood. 

Obo khwar 

The place for watering flocks. 

Ola •*. ••• 

A flock of kids. 

Paiwand 

Grafting. 

Pakha mzakka (Kila Saifulla), 
Tora mzakka (Hindubagb) 
or Tore kbawari ( Fort Sande- 
man). 

Black soil. The best kind of land. 
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Explanation. 


Pal^z 


Pdlezwfin or Pallzkdr 

ParghtSna, Tiikhin lawastal or 
paslial* 

Paro 

Pas bat, Sdka ( Hindubagh ) or 
Tis wanra ( Fort Sandeman ). 

Pnshaki ... ••• ••.I 

Paata mzakka or Potae ( Hinda- 
b^igh). 

Patai, Hatsk, Takbtaor Tanrai 
( HinduWgh ). 

Patwfirae... ••• ••• •••I 

Pechak or P^chalae 

Pika or Pok ( Fort Sandoman ). 

Potlana mzakka ( Fort Sande* 
man ). 

Prcpdnra or Do4wa ( Hindii- 

Ugh ). 

Pror 

Puch khurda, Gada, Tumani, 
Ulsi, or Sharfki mzakka. 


Generic term for cucurbitace^us 
crops. Also tho beds in which 
they are cultivated. 

A cultivator of cucnrbitaceouB crops. 

Sowing seed broadcast. 

Cash wages paid to shepherd. 

Chaff scattered on the threshing door 
apart from the main heap. 

Sowing melons broadcast among 
other crops. 

Soft soil. 

A holdings a plot. 

Village acconntant. 

Vine tendril; also a creeper that 
grows over vines. • 

Mung chaff. 

Flood irrigation. 

Second watering of field. 

Chopped straw ( hMsa ). 

Village or common land. 
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Explanation. 

Pi^|kai or Tarnak ( Hiudubdgh ) . 

Unripe fruit, especially apricots. 

Pdla, Lath ( Sanatiaa ) or Kul 
( Kila Saifulla ). 

Embankment. 

Puli ep/ira or Gfitwar 

Wheat or harloy crop in which some 
of the ears have appeared. 

Punga or Nawar 

A hollow or pit in which drinking- 
water is stored. Punga also means 
buds of vinos. 

Push or Ustaklir ( Hindubugh ). 

Blacksmith. 

Pushta ( Kila Saifulla ) 

Ground between two channels in 
melon holds. 

Hagha 

Stony land along the skirts of hill. 

Rakhsat ( Fort Saudeman ) 

Fourth watering of the wheat fi^d. 

Rama ••• ••• ••• 

A hock of sheep, as distinguished 
from tawae, a flock of goats. 

Ramawal 

To take out sheep to graze. 

R6gai, rdgana or atana mzakka 
( Kila Saifulla ]. 

Sandy soil. 

Ridsa 

Grain heap on the threshing floor. 

Rozm^na.* 

Lambing season. 

Sagana mzakka, Shagai or Sagai 
( Hindubagh ), Sagv^asta or 
Sagbasta mzakka (Fort Saude- 
mau ). 

Sandy soil containing gravel. 

Sama^ Kharkdwa ( Sanatias ] or 
Luta kashal. 

First watering of a crop. 
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Explanation. 

Samsor or Sdp 


Crop of wheat or barley in which all 
the ears of com hare appeared. ;? 

SangoMn 

... 

Lining a water channel with stones. 

Sarband or Nazokra ( Maodo 
Shih). 

Seeds which do not germinate. 

Sarclidk ( Hindubagli )... 

.«• 

Open channel in the middle of a hdrh. 

Sargala ( Hindubdgh ) 

• •• 

Term formerly used for cattle tax by 
Afghan officials. 

8arkdo ( Hiudubdgb ) 


Gntting wheat or barley to strengthen 
the plants. 

Sarkdfla, Khwdja-Kbidarkasa 

( Shiranis and Mando Khdls ) 
or Jar Kardnae ( Hindabdgh ). 

The first kdsa (measure) taken out of 
a heap of grain when measuring it 
and given to the muUd, 

Sari^b ••• aaa 

.«• 

Manure. 

Sarsaya ••• ••• 

• a* 

A quantity of grain given annually 
by each family to the village rntdld. 

Sarsdba ••§ 

*#. 

The well in a hdrez next to the 
gum&na, 

o 

Sartgdko ( Fort Sandeman 

) ... 

Rice crop in which grain is formed 
in some of the ears. 

Sawdra tak 

• •• 

Vines on wooden poles or trees as 
distingnished from jowaki or vines 
grown in trenches. 

Shal ( Hindubdgb and 
Sandeman }• 

Fort 

Water-divide. 

Sbarana mzakka or Shara magb 
( Eila SaifoUa )• 

Salt land. 

Shdla or Lab ... ••• 

• M 

A small hill torrent. 
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Explanation. 

Shll&m at* aaa aaa 

T- . 

! 

Bemuneration paid to village head- 
man for collecting Government 
demand^ usually 5 per cent. 

Shixxkfto ••• a»a aaa 

Unripe melon. 

Sliira ( Hindab4gh and Fort 
Sandeman )• 

Half formed grain. 

Shkarae ( Fort Sandeman } ... 

Ear of mung crops. 

Shorn or Woi ( Kila Saifulla ) ... 

First ploughing after harvest. 

Shpalghalae, Shpol^ K4r or 
Alaug ( Kila Saifulla ). 

Sheep or goat pen. 

Shp&na .a. •.( a«a a*. 

Shepherd. 

Shpazar ( Fort Sandeman and 
Kila Saifulla )• 

To take flocks to graze in the night. 

Sbpazham or Bat^i ••• ••• 

( Lit. one-sixth ) Division of crops. 

Skhundar •«. 

A calf. 

Skwal 

Shearing sheep and goats. 

Skwalae a«« ••• «•> 

A shearer. 

Spandakh or Tsdsha ( Kila 
• Saifulla 

A bundle of spun wool thread. 

Sparkhae, Gaz^ra nhobal^ Par- 
ghat ( Sanatias Surkhkoi 

( Hindubagh ), Basghobal 

( Mando Khdls ]. 

Second threshing as distinguished 
from ghobal or flrst threshing. 

Spina mzakka 

Soft ( white ) soil. 

Spfoi sole ( Fort Sandeman ) ... 

Unhusked white rice. 

Splni wrize ( Fort Sandeman 

Husked rice. 
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Explanation. * 

Spin Barri mzakka ( Hindubdgb 
and Fort Sandeman J. 

Land with moistaro fit for sowing. 

Srde ( Hindab^gb } 

A lucerne field. 

Sre wrize ( Fort Sandeman ) 

White soft rice. 

St^bangi ( Hindubugh ) ••• 

Gleaning. 

Sdba (nindabdgh ) 

A kdrh well. * 

Surkhae ' ... 

Rust. 

Sdr ranz ( Fort Sandomaa ) ... 

A disease peculiar to rice crop due to 
drought. 

Tdk 

The tendril of a vine ; vine. 

Tak ( Hindubdgh ) 

A mark made on sheep by cutting 
the wool or applying colour. 

Tarndwa, Nawa, Garga ( Kila 
Saifulla ), Bdli ( Fort Sande- 
man ). 

Wooden aqueduct. 

Tduda, Sra, or Lalmi ghanam 
( Hindubagb ). 

Hot, i.e., late wheat. 

Tawae 

A fiock of goats. 

Tdgbdna ( Fori Sandeman ) ... 

Rice crop newly sprouted? 

GPdlo ••• ••• ••• 

Weaning time. 

Tikai or Chiwaka ( Sblrdnis ) ... 

1 

Young green wheat or barley crop 
clinging to the ground. 

7obra ••• 

A horse's nose-bag. A share of grain 
taken by horsemen from the zamin* 
ddr 9 at the time of batdi. 

Tore sole ( Fort Sandeman ) 

A variety of unhusked rice. 
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Term in PoahtA. 


Explanation. 



A disease which renders rice-stoiks 
black before the ears are formed. 

Well 

To give fodder to sheep whilst at 
homo. 

Small plot of cultivated land on hill- 
side with a small quantity of per- 
manent water. 

Weighted thorny hurdle used for 
threshing grain. 

Spindle for wool-spinning. 

Lit. a spy. The first few plants which 
appear in a field. 

A bundle of crop or a man’s load 
given to an artisan or a muUd, 

Seed, 

A preparation made from the milk of 
a sheep or goat and cow^ which has 
just given birth to its young. 

Camel ( male }. 

Camel ( female }. 

Camel-herd. 

Water-channel 

Dry or rain cultivation. 

The commencement of harvest. 
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Explanation. ^ 

••• tai ••• 

Main water-channel. 

Wahri oba or Bahrfza ( Fort 
Saademan ). 

Springs and harkea in which wdfer 
appears after rain only. 

Walma ( Kila Saifulla ) 

Open ground where flocks are kept 
for the night. 

Warn ( SWrams ) 

A plot of cultivable land. 

Wand or B61a ( Hindubagh) ... 

An earthwork dam thrown across a 
stream. 

Wandar, Tsangae or Chingi 
( Fort Sandeman )• 

A rope provided with nooses to which 
sheep and goats are tethered. 

Winra 

Heap of chaff on threshing floor. 

^iVurai •at 

Sheep or camel wool. 

W^arg ••• ••• 

A full-grown sheep, male or female. 
A bundle of wool shorn off a sin-* 
gle sheep. 

ViTarkb aat ••• 

A small channel for irrigating small 
plots. 

Warzal ( Fort Sandeman ) ••• 

Pruning of trees. 

VfT^sbkaGiaa ••• ••• 

A bunch of grapes ; also a rope. 

Wazhae ... 

Ear of corn. 

Wazhi tsae or Wazbi tsan ( Hin- 
dnbdgh). 

A gleaner. 

Wnrta or Kaloshta (Kila Sai- 
fnUa). 

Spun wool. 

WuE or Buz 

Fnll-grown he-goat. 

Wuza or Buza 

Full-grown she-goat. 
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Term in Paahtfi. 

Explanation. 

^uzburrae 

Goat hair cat from a single animal 
and made into a bundle. 

Wnzgbdni 

Goat hair. 

Yakh band or Baiak ( Hindu- 
Mgh). 

Greon wheat crop damaged by cold 
about the end of March. 

Yivgi wahal or yivi wabal 

Ploughing. 

Zanri or Baji ( Kila Saifulla ) .. j 

Melon seed. 

Zarae 

Crop sown seasonably. 

Zorkbfda^ Khawandi^ Nikata 
( Fort Sandeman ) or Zarki 
(Hindubugh) mzakka. 

Land acquired by purchase; also 
divided land. 

Zarzi 

The yellowish ears of a crop when 

I ripe. 

Zendai, Binawa, BahlSo or 

Beh^va (Hiudabagh) Tuudo- 
ba ( Mando Ehels ). 

Irrigated land. 

Zendai oba, Fakhe oba or Toro 
oba (bKndabagh)* 

Perennial water. 

1 

Zhagbzai or Kawasi ••• 

Wheat chaff. 

Zbar gbwazbae ••• 

Withered crop. 

Ziaxn *t* ••• ••• 

Swampy ground, 

Ziari 8ol4 ( Fort Sandeman ) ••• 

Yellowish unhusked rice. 

Zranda ••• oat ••• 

Water mill. 

Zdka ( Hindabagh and Fort 
Sandeman). 

Any newly sprouting crop. 

Znmbak or Zhdrai ( Hindnbdgb). 

The Boft hairs o& the ears of maize. 
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